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LATE FOR THE TRAIN. 


I, 


Ir was dead low-water at Wans- 
ford Road Station. The tide of 
trains, express, ordinary, and goods, 
which dashed by between the hours 
of 8 and 10 a.m. (for but few of 
them stopped at that small road- 
side halting-place) had run out, and 
for the last three-quarters of an 
hour the precincts had been as 
silent and undisturbed as the aisles 
of a fashionable church on a week- 
day. Mr. Morgan —book-keeper, 
clerk, and superintendent, all in 
one—was immersed in a study of 
long ledgers, which seem to have 
been invented to keep the minds of 
the officials in such places from 
Stagnating. Jem Dobbs, the sole 
porter and pointsman on duty, was 
occupying the horsehair seat in- 
vented by the company for the pun- 
ishment of their passengers, sunk 
in that professional half-slumber 
which has still an eye and an ear 
open for any sounds of> business. 
Seeing that he was on duty for an 
average fourteen hours a-day, it was 
very well for him that he had acquir- 
ed something of. the faculty ascrib- 
ed to great military commanders, 
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of snatching an odd ten minutes of 
sleep whenever the movements of 
the enemy—in his case the “ups” 
and “downs ”—would let him. 

Suddenly Dobbs jumped up, and 
was out on the platform in a second. 
The distant rumble of the up-train 
from E for London had min- 
gled with his blissful dream of the 
tap of the “Railway Hotel,” and 
roused him to his duty of bell- 
ringing. Mr. Morgan had not heard 
the sound, apparently, though he 
was wide awake. But then it was 
not his special business. 

“ She’s before her time this morn- 
ing, Jem,” said he to his subordi- 
nate when he re-entered, casting a 
look at the office clock as he spoke. 

“T’s Buster as is driving,” said 
Jem; “he’s allus either afore his 
time or arter; he were brought up 
on the Westland Junction, where 
they does all their work on their 
own premises, and the platelayers 
makes the chronometers.” 

“Ye're early to-day, Joe,” re- 
marked the porter, as the engine 
drew up at the platform. 

“Well, I were late yesterday,” 
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replied Joe, with an air of entire 
self-satisfaction. 

“You goes on the system of 
averages on the Junction, I sup- 
pose; we an’t got to that pint yet 
on the main line. Well, you've 
got to wait, you know—two min- 
utes and a halt.” 

There was but one passenger for 
Wansford, and as he was a second- 
class, and appeared to have but 
a single carpet-bag, Jem Dobbs 
shrewdly calculated that he was 
quite equal to the weight of that 
himself, and resumed his own talk 
with the driver. 

“Here’s to-day’s ‘Telegraph’ for 
you, Jem,—I suppose you han’t 
seed it?” Coming from the rural 
metropolis of E——, the speaker 
was in a position-to confer these 
kind of literary obligations on his 
friends at the smaller stations. 

“T don’t care for no Telegraphs,” 
said the other, moodily. Indeed 
the newspaper, having passed 
through the hands of the driver 
and his mate during their half- 
hour of refreshment at E , was 
not a tempting-looking object ex- 
cept to a very earnest politician. 
Jem held out his hand for it never- 
theless, “I don’t want no papers. 
What’s the use of a newspaper to a 
man as is nailed to this ere platfurm 
fourteen hours out of every twenty- 
four? What odds can it make to 
him about politics? Lots of talk- 
ing in Parlyment,” he continued, 
glancing with an air of disgust 
either at the long speeches or at 
the dirty pages. “Ah! I des-say! 
much good they does a-talking.” 

“There’s all about the Hirish 
Church.” 

“Bother the Hirish Church ! 
What harm did the Hirish Church 
ever do me or you? If they’d take 
off the Hirish Mail, now, as keeps 
me out of my bed till one in the 
morning every other night, kicking 
my heels in this here solumtary 
hole, I'd say they did some good. 
I'm turned Tory, Joe, I am. I 
don’t admire so much progress; it 
drives a man off his legs, and well- 
nigh off his head too, You've 
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heared of this Hact as this new 
Company’s got passed ?” 

“The Millford and Ashwater? 
They’re to have running powers 
over this line, I’m told.” 

“ Ay—and we shall have lotg 
more work here a-signalling, and 
no more pay, I'll be bound, for it, 
Running powers! I wish I'd my 
foot behind some of them directors, 
Joe, I'd give ’em some running 
powers—bless’d if I wouldn’t.” 

“Time’s up,” said the station- 
master, issuing forth watch in hand, 
There was the usual whistle and 
shriek, and with a slow lumbering 
motion and much panting, like an 
unwilling monster, the train began 
its work again. 

“Hold on there! hold on!” 
shouted the official suddenly, when 
they had scarcely yet got well under 
way. “Here’s Sir Francis coming 
down the hill,” said he to the 
porter. “ Hold on!” 

“Hold on!” echoed Dodds, fran- 
tically rushing to the end of the 
platform, and raising both arms 
with the due telegraphic motion, 
Glancing round, he saw the dog- 
cart rapidly nearing the station, 
with the driver’s arm raised in cor- 
respondence. Quickened by the 
thought of a possible shilling, he 
ran some fifty yards along the line, 
still shouting and _ gesticulating 
after the fast retreating train. But 
the wind was contrary, and Buster 
did not, and the guard would not 
hear; and Jem returned panting to 
the platform to see Sir Francis 
jump down at the station-door— 
just one half-minute too late. 

“How’s this, Morgan?” said he 
as the station-master came forward 
to express his regret. ‘* Why, 
they’re off before their time !” 

“T think not, Sir Francis,” said 
Mr. Morgan respectfully, glancing 
up at his clock. The baronet 
drew out his own watch, but it 
more than confirmed the station- 
master. He was evidently a good ' 
deal annoyed, but he was too much 
of a gentleman to blame others for 
punctuality. 

“ By Jove, Lizzie! we're too late, 
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after all,” he said in a tone of vexa- 
tion to a young lady who had ac- 
companied him, as he went to help 
her down. 

“How very provoking!” 

“T’ye been here fifty times to 
meet this train, and never knew 
you all so sharp in my life before,” 
said he, with an attempt to smile. 

“Quite true, Sir Francis,—it is 
very seldom we are so exact to 
time: the train came in early, and 
had to wait a minute or two, but 
there was no one here, you see, and 
so——” 

“Of course, of course, Morgan. 
There’s no one to blame but my- 
self; but it’s very annoying to miss 
it by so little. I had an engage- 
ment I wished especially to keep 
to-day.” 

“I’m very sorry, I'm sure, Sir 
Francis,” said the station-master, 
with a manner as if he meant what 
he said: for Sir Francis Hargrave, 
if not exactly popular, was generally 
respected in the neighbourhood, and 
had even once or twice sent Mr. 
Morgan a little present of game in 
acknowledgment of polite services 
in his department. But in the 
midst of explanations and apologies 
the station-door opened, and an- 
other would-be passenger appeared, 
It was a young man in the dress 
of a superior mechanic, carrying & 
small bundle. 

“Train gone?” said he, almost 
breathless. 

“Just gone,” said Jem, with an 
emphasis on the first word, as 
though he congratulated himself 
and his questioner on having timed 
it so nicely. There was no malice, 
but only a general sort of civil mis- 
anthropy on the porter’s part to- 
wards the general public. He saw 
a good deal of the weaker side of 
human nature. People were so 
stupid: coming late for trains, as if 
it was not quite as easy for those 
who had all the day before them 
to be ten minutes beforehand as 
two minutes behind (he should 
like to know what the company 
would say to him if he was two 
minutes late to signal in the half- 


past five train these blessed winter 
morning); bringing luggage with 
unreadable addresses, or no ad- 
dress at all; expecting it to go all 
right, even under the latter con- 
ditions; or, in cases where it was 
legibly directed, duly labelled, and 
put out on the platform, hovering 
over it to his, Jem Dobbs’s, per- 
sonal inconvenience (these were 
commonly lady-passengers), in the 
evident belief that the company 
would make away with it, leave it 
behind, or otherwise unlawfully 
dispése of it if they were allowed 
the slightest chance. Then people 
asked such utterly needless and 
unreasonable questions; expecting 
him to know, and to be able to ex- 
plain to the dullest comprehension 
the time-tables, not only of his own 
line, but of every line in or out of 
connection with it: to be able to 
give an exact guess, if a train were 
late in arrival, as to “how much 
longer” it would be; and, to crown 
their aggravations, standing at the 
carriage-doors when the train was 
just starting, to give some age | 
message that might just as wel 
have been given ten minutes before, 
or insisting on kissing each other 
on tiptoe through the window. 

“Gone!” echoed the young 
man, with a face of consternation 
dan why——” 

He turned round to face a slight 
girlish figure which had entered 
close behind him. 

“We're too late,” he said—“ too 
late.” 

“When does the next train go 
for London, sir?” asked the girl 
timidly of Mr. Morgan. There was 
great anxiety in her face, but she 
seemed the more business-like of 
the two. 

“There’s none till 1.25,” said the 
station-master; “you'll have an 
hour and a half to wait,” 

“Have you a telegraph here?” 
interjected the young man rapidly. 

“Telegraph? no,” said Jem, in 
a tone which implied that things 
were not come to that pass of 
aggravation yet at Wansford Road. 

The girl meanwhile was studying 
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the time-table, running her fingers 
nervously along the lines. 

“The express does not stop 
here,” she said. “ How far is it to 
Croxton, sir? it stops there, Is 
there any conveyance to be had 
that would take us on there in 
time ?” 

The young man caught at the 
idea eagerly. 

“Yes,” said he, “a fly, or gig, or 
anything—it is worth trying.” And 
he began to count the coins in a 
purse which did not seem over-well 
filled. 

But no conveyance of any kind 
was to be had at the “Station 
Hotel,” unless by previous order 
from the little town of Wansford, 
which was two miles off. 

“Tt’s no use—it’s no use,” said 
the disappointed traveller, trying 
hard to suppress evident emotion, 
as he walked out upon the plat- 
form, where the girl quickly fol- 
lowed him. 

There had been another more in- 
terested spectator of the scene than 
either of the railway officials. The 
young lady who had accompanied 
ir Francis had marked with a 


woman’s sympathy the look of dis- 


tress in the face of the girl (who 
might have been a year or two 
younger than herself), and was now 
engaged in an earnest whisper with 
her brother—for such was the rela- 
tionship between them. 

The baronet turned round sharp- 
ly. “ Very well,” said he. And he 
stepped , out upon the platform 
where the other two were walking, 
—the girl clinging to her compan- 
ion’s arm, and looking up pitifully 
into his moody face. Sir Francis 
touched him lightly on the shoul- 
der. . 

“Ts it really important to you, 
young man, to catch this express 
for London ?” 

“Oh yes; sir, yes!” said the girl, 
answering for him, as he turned 
round to his questioner with a some- 
what. bewildered and _ half-resentful 
expression. There was nothing to 
resent, however, in Sir Francis’ 
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manner, though it was more busi- 
ness-like than sympathetic. Time 
and words were precious, 

“Jump into my dog-cart, th 
here at the door, and my groom wi 

et you there in time. Look sharp, 

ohnson |” 

The porter caught the baronet's 
decided tone, and the groom, who 
was walking the mare about, was 
summoned to the door again before 
the young man could half under- 
stand the offer, or express his 
thanks. 

“Do you go with him?” said Jem 
to the girl, as she handed up the 
little bundle to her companion al- 
ready seated by the groom’s side, 

“No, oh no!” said she; “make 
haste |” 

Sir Francis stood at the door 
looking after the dog-cart for a min- 
ute or so, as it drove rapidly off 
He had his watch in his hand. 

“She'll do it in the time, Mor- 
gan,” he remarked, as they turned 
a corner out of sight. He was more 
interested in his mare’s powers than 
in the emergencies of a stranger. 

“Oh, will they, sir, do you 
think?” said the young girl to him 
appealingly. Her eyes were strain- 
ing after them too, 

“Yes, yes; they’re safe to do it,” 
said the baronet, looking at her 
with some curiosity. He was half- 
amused and half-embarrassed by her 
earnestness. He was not much ac- 
tustomed to, these appeals from 
“young persons” in her station of 
life. But she had a very beautiful 
face, he saw now; and he had an 
artist’s eye for faces. 

“Yes, he’ll be in time, my—good 
girl.” He had almost said, “my 
dear;” but with a happy presence 
of mind he corrected himself. Then 
he walked back into the station to 
get out of the way of her thanks; 
for he saw tears in her eyes, and he 
did not care to see a woman cry— 
even a plebeian. Neither, to do 
him justice, was he a man to desire 
such impassioned thanks for a mere 
good-natured action. He had done 
it to oblige his sister; but when he 
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saw how pretty this other girl was, 
he felt very well satisfied that he had 
done her a kindness too. 
“ And what are you going to do 
ourself, Sir Francis?” asked Mr. 


organ. 

“Oh! I should have had to wait 
here, I suppose, anyhow, for the 
1,25 train. We're going to Mouls- 
ford, and the express wouldn’t help 
us—don’t stop there, you know. 
You won’t mind waiting here, Liz- 
zy? It’s a great nuisance—I shall 
be late for that meeting; but, you 
see, Vernon will expect us to dinner 
all the same. I think we ought not 
to disappoint them. I'll just take 
a stroll about and smoke a cigar. 
Have you a book?” 

She shook her head. “TI shall 
do very well—don’t mind me, 
pray.” 

“And I must have left the 
‘Times’ in the dog-cart. How stupid 
of me!” 

“Here’s to-day’s ‘Telegraph,’ 
miss,” said Jem, producing the 
paper from the office window. “It 
an't justly fit for a lady’s hands, but 
it’s only the ingin black—perhaps 
if you was to take your gloves off, 
it wouldn’t hurt.” Jem had an 
idea that the little hands would 
wash, but the lilac kids certainl 
would not. 

“Oh, thank you! never mind. 
Now, you see, Francis, I’m quite 
provided.” 

“Well, Mr. Morgan will take care 
of you, and I'll look in.” He 
lighted his cigar, and was going out 
at the door opposite the platform. 
The girl who had accompanied the 
young traveller was still waiting in 
the office. 

“She wants to thank you, Sir 
Francis,” said the station-master, to 
whom she had been speaking. She 
came forward a step or two, but 
still seemed too shy to address him. 

He turned to her good-humour- 
edly. “Oh! it’s not worth men- 
tioning—it will do the mare good.” 
It was wonderful what an expres- 
sive face this young person had— 
and there were tears in her eyes. 


“Don’t say a word,” he said, in 
a very kind tone; “good-bye.” It 
was not at all his habit to say good- 
bye to ‘young persons’ he encoun- 
tered on railways, 

At this momenta whistling scream 
was heard in the distance, and Jem 
Dobbs rushed frantically across the 
office, and out upon the platform. 

“Only the down express, Sir 
Francis,” said Morgan, in explana- 
tion. 

What is the strange attraction 
which draws every one to see an 
express go by? It was a question 
which Jem Dobbs would have felt 
much relieved to have got answered 
satisfactorily. Why should he con- 
tinually have not only to shout and 
warn and remonstrate, but to rush 
along the edge of the platform at 
his own personal risk, and push 
back the curious fools, young and 
old, who seemed to be always try- 
ing how near they could stand with- 
out the train touching them ? 

It was no wonder that the girl, 
to whom railway travelling was a 
novelty, should go to the door to 
look. Even the more aristocratic 
young lady was standing in the 
office window, and Sir Francis him- 
self turned and went out to see, 
Certainly he had the excuse of hav- 
ing nothing better to do at the 
moment, 

“ake care there!” shouted Jem 
from the points, which he had gone 
to attend to. 

“Take care,” said the baronet. 
But she was careful enough. Sir 
Francis did not seem to be so very 
much interested in the passage of 
the express, after all, for he turned 
his back to it as it came roaring 
up; it gave him the opportunity, 
at all events, of looking into her 
face again without rudeness, as she 
stood absorbed in watching its 
rapid approach. He dropped his 
cigar as he turned, and reached to 
pick it up almost at her feet. 
There was an iron clamp on the — 
platform, fastening together two 
flag-stones which were somewhat 
worn, More than once Mr, Mor- 
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gan had written to headquarters 
to advise their removal as dan- 
gerous. The baronet’s heel trip- 
ped on this as he recovered his 
cigar, and he staggered backwards 
right on the edge of the plat- 
form as the train came rushing up. 
Instinctively he put out his hand, 
and the girl clasped it. He was 
quite off his balance, and the strain 
was almost too much for her. There 
was a loud scream—from the win- 
dow, not from her—as for one ter- 
rible instant the two swung together 
almost over the platform, so that 
the hindmost carriages brushed the 
person of Sir Francis as they flew 
past. The girl held on bravely, 
though she was dragged a step or 
two from her position. The station- 
master had rushed forward the 
moment he saw the peril; but the 
whole scene passed instantaneous- 
ly, and by the time he had grasped 
the girl’s dress with one hand the 
train had passed, the danger was 
over, and she had fainted and fal- 
len on the rails, The fall was in 
a measure broken by the station- 
master’s grasp; but when Sir Fran- 
cis, who had recovered himself, by 
a spring forward, stooped to as- 
sist her, the blood was trickling 
from her forehead, and she neither 
moved nor spoke, She had struck 
her head against the rail. 

“Good heavens! is she killed?” 
said he, in an agony. 

Mr. Morgan was calmer. “Only 
stunned and faint, sir, I think; 
she did not fall heavily— I had good 
hold of her.” 

The two men lifted her carefully 
into the office, and laid her on the 
horsehair bench, which had never 
been found so convenient. The cut 
was not severe, so far as they could 
judge. 

“Send at once for the nearest sur- 
geon,” said the baronet. 

“] fear we can’t be spared here,” 
said the station master; “but I'll 
step across to the hotel, and get 
some one from there to run up to 
Wansford.” 

“T’ll go myself,” said the baronet ; 


“Lizzy, you see to her—get some 
water.” 

“Yes, yes,” said his sister, “go 
= once; there’s not much harm, I 

ope.” 

There came a sigh from the 
tient as she spoke, which the ex- 
perience of Mr. Morgan pronounced 
an excellent sign. He was so far 
right, that before Sir Francis had 
been gone many minutes, the colour 
had partially come back into her 
face, and she had once or twice 
opened her eyes. The landlady of 
the little public-house close by— 
dignified by the name of “hotel” 
—came in, and though a vulgar 
fussy woman, she was some help to 
the others under the circumstances, 
She was anxious to have the pa- 
tient carried over to her parlour, 
but this the station-master did not 
advise. “It’s a noisy place, miss,” 
he said, in an aside; ‘she'll be 
better taken up to Wansford, after 
the doctor has been.” 

“Who is she, Mr. Morgan? Do 
you know at all?” asked the young 
lady- 

Mr. Morgan had no idea. Jem 
had no idea. He had seen the young 
man once or twice, he thought, about 
Wansford lately, but he was a stran- 
ger to the place. 

There was consciousness in the 
eyes the next time they were 
opened, and they looked round 
with a mute and questioning dis- 
tress at all the strange faces. Miss 
Hargrave signed to Mr. Morgan 
and Jem, who were hovering about 
and looking on with the kindly 
but troublesome helpnessness com- 
mon to their sex in such emergen- 
cies, to go out of the way. “ We 
shall manage very well now,” she 
said to them. “ You are to lie still, 
dear, and be quiet; you’ve hurt 
yourself.” 

Apparently the sufferer gained 
confidence by what she saw in the 
gentle face which bent over her. 
She shut her eyes again, and lay 
quite still for some minutes. Then 
she looked up again and asked— 
“ Where is my brother?” 
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“He is gone to London, you 
know, dear, and I’m to take care of 

ou till he comes back.” 

“Oh! I remember,” said the girl, 
with a look of pained anxiety. 
“Can I go home now—to Wans- 
ford, I mean? I think I could go 
now,” she said, half raising herself. 

“We've sent for something to 
take you there—it will be here 
very soon,” said Lizzy, with pious 
falsehood. ‘You're to be very 
quiet till it comes. You have had 
a fall, but you'll be yourself again 
in a very little while.” 

“T know—I know,” said the girl. 
“Was he hurt?” 

“My brother, do you mean? Oh 
no; it was you that fell—and you 
saved his life, I do believe, But 
you must not talk.” 

“Tell me the gentleman’s name 
—I asked the clerk, but I was not 
sure what he said.” 

“ Hargrave—but never mind.” 

“Sir Francis Hargrave ?” 

Lizzy nodded, as much as to de- 
cline talk. 

“Are you his sister?” said the 
girl, springing half up, and looking 
wild enough, as her hair had come 
all loose while they were bathing 
her temples. 

“Yes—but I'll tell you nothin 
if you won’t lie still.” 

“Oh!” said the other, “ forgive 
me! do forgive me! Oh, if I had 
but known! don’t think hard of 
me!” Her pleading was piteous. 
She was wandering, no doubt, and 
Miss Hargrave was seriously alarm- 
ed. But she was a sensible girl, and 
kept her presence of mind. 

“T’ll go away,” said she, stoutly, 
“if you will talk.” 

“Say only you'll forgive me, 
whatever comes of iti” said the 
sufferer, seizing her hand, But 
there was a hazy look about the 
eyes, and her voice grew weaker. 
Lizzy Hargrave promised forgive- 
ness lavishly, and succeeded at last 
in calming her so far that she lay 
down again, still holding the hand 
she had taken. 

She lay quiet after this, and sank 
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into a doze. Miss Hargrave sat and 
watched her, waiting anxiously for 
her brother’s return with the sur- 
geon. He was longer than she had 
hoped. But the patient was now 
breathing easily, and the doze seem- 
ed to have become a sound sleep, 
for the tightly-clasped hand was 
relaxed, and at last withdrawn alto- 
gether. She picked up Jem's ‘ Tele- 
graph,’ which had dropped on the 
oor, and glanced over its pages. 
There was not much in it to interest 
her, and she began mechanically, 
as people will do in such cases, to 
read some of the advertisements, 
At last she was struck by one in 
which a familiar name appeared. 


“One Hundred Pounds Reward. 
“Wanted, evidence of the marriage 
“of Richard Hargrave with Mary 
“Gordon, in or about the year 18—. 
“The marriage took place in Aus- 
“tralia—probably at Ballarat. The 
“name of one of the witnesses is 
“supposed to have been John So- 
“mers, who came from the neigh- 
“bourhood of Wansford, in Essex. 
“ Apply to R. H., 15 Crown Court, 
“ Clifford’s Inn.” 


The coincidence of names was at 
least curious, and she read it over 
more than once. A start from the 
sleeper, however, led her to drop 
the paper hastily, lest its rustle 
should disturb what she hoped 
might prove the best restorative. 

The surgeon had not been easily 
found; but Sir Francis brought 
him at last, as fast as his horse and 
“trap” could carry him. He would 
not pronounce a very confident 
opirion as to the amount of injury 
his patient had sustained. The cut 
was nothing, and there was no ex- 
ternal mischief, The symptoms 
which he did not like were the out- 
burst of wandering excitement of 
which Miss Hargrave informed him, 
and the subsequent drowsiness 
which continued now, even in spite 
of the disturbing presence of so 
many strangers, of which indeed 
she seemed ouly partially conscious, 
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“She must be taken home at 
once, and put to bed,” said he, 
“and we shall know more about it 
to-morrow. You said you had made 
some arrangement for her convey- 
ance, I think, Sir Francis? I had 
better stay, perhaps, and see her 
safely landed.” 

“Very well,” said the baronet; 
“yes, id have arranged about all 
that.” He called his sister aside, 
and whispered a few words. Miss 
Hargrave’s face brightened, and 
she quietly pressed her brother's 
hand. The three stood together by 
the fire in the office, interchanging 


an occasional commonplace remark | 


in a low tone, Mr. Morgan having 
retired to his insatiate ledgers. Sir 
Francis was thoughtful and silent. 
For want of some better subject of 
conversation, his sister took up the 
‘Telegraph,’ and pointed to the 
advertisement she had _ noticed. 
Her brother glanced at it, made 
no remark, but after a minute or 
two took it up and read it again. 

“Curious, is it not?” said his 
sister. 

“Yes,” said the baronet, “I’ve 
seen something like it before. It’s 
an old story.” 

He dropped the paper on the 
ground—indeed it was not tempt- 
ing to handle more than one could 
help. Then he turned and looked 
out of the window. 

“Here’s the carriage at last, 
thank heaven! We're going to send 
her up to the Hall at once,” he said 
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to the surgeon, in brief explana- 
tion; “she'll have more chance 
there than _in her own lodgings; 
and Mrs. Hargrave, as you know, 
doctor, is a first-rate nurse.” 

He had found out, while hunting 
the surgeon up and down the little 
town of Wansford, that two persons, 
answering to the description of this 
young man and his sister, had been 
occupying some very humble lodg- 
ings there for the last few days, 
thovgh his informant did not know 
their names. 

The girl, still only partly con- 
scious, was carefully lifted into the 
carriage, in which all necessary pre- 
parations had been made, and Miss 
Hargrave found a corner there for 
herself. With the surgeon seated on 
the box, they set off at once for 
Wanscote Hall. 

“T shall wait here till Johnsor 
comes back, Lizzy—he can’t be long 
now. We must give up the Vernons 
to-day, of course—you must write 
and explain.” 

It was not above three miles to 
the Hall, and in less than half an 
hour the sufferer was safe in bed in 
a darkened room, with:Mrs. Har- 
grave, that aunt of aunts, as her 
niece called her, sitting in her king- 
dom by the bedside. She had 
seen plenty of trouble of all kinds; 
but to look at her placid face now, 

ou would have said that in ali her 
ife she had never even known a 
care. Trouble had refined, not cor- 
roded her. 


II. 


The mare meanwhile had covered 
her seven miles easily within the 
three-quarters of. an heer allowed 
her, and Croxton station was reach- 
ed before the express for London 
came in sight. Johnson, the groom, 
had vainly tried to engage his com- 
panion in conversation during the 
drive. Beyond  replying—judici- 
ously enough—to his remarks upon 
Brown Bess’s good qualities, the 
young stranger had been abstracted 


and silent. When he jumped down, 
however, he thanked the man 
warmly, and offered him a half- 
crown. 

The groom looked at the money 
sheepishly. “No, thank you,” said 
he; ‘“‘you’re very welcome, for my 
share of it, sir.’ He added the 
“sir” almost involuntarily. 

“Take it, my good fellow,” said 
the other; “ this lift may be worth 
many half-crowns to me.” 
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But Johnson looked at the little 
bundle tied up in a handkerchief, 
and thought there were not many 
half-crowns’ worth there, at any rate. 

“No, sir, thank you,” he said, 
not moving his hands from the reins ; 
“Sir Francis wouldn’t like it.’ 
The man was not selfish: not so 
many men of his class are, as their 
masters are apt to think. “I wish 
you a good journey, sir,” he added, 
as he turned round, “and I hope 
no offence.” 

“That chap’s a gentleman, I do 
believe,” said the groom to himself, 
as he drove round to the inevitable 
‘hotel’ to wash out the mare’s 
mouth and his own before return- 
ing. “He don’t talk altogether like 
one, nor he don’t wear no gloves, 
but he’s got a gentleman’s ways.” 

The object of these remarks 
reached London in due course, 
thanks to Sir Francis’ help, not an 
hour after the train which he had 
missed. Taking a cab from the 
terminus, he drove straight down 
to the London Docks. 

“Whereabouts would the Diana 
Vernon lie, for Port Philip?” he 
inquired of the first respectable- 
looking seaman he could find. 

He was directed to the vessel at 
once—not a hundred yards distant. 
She was not off yet, then. ‘ When 
do you sail?” he asked a boy who 
was carrying something on board, 

“At six this evening. Are you 
a-going ?” 

“No, Can you tell me if Jack 
Winter is on board?” 

“Ay; he was, howsumever, a 
quarter of an hour since.” 

He brushed past the lad on the 
narrow gangway, thereby rye | 
out rather a large oath from so small 
a blasphemer, and in another minute 
had the object of his search pointed 
out to him. It was a bluff greasy- 
looking man, sitting on a barrel, with 
a short pipe in his mouth, appar- 
ently not over-sober, to whom he 
was directed, 

“Are you John Somers, formerly 
of Painter’s Ridge, Victoria?” The 
speaker asked the question quickly 
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and decidedly, but in a low tone 
of voice. He read the true answer 
in the seaman’s face in a moment, 
greasy as it was, There was no 
mistake; he had found his man. 

“Well,” said the person ad- 
dressed, with an oath, and a laugh 
which was not meant to express 
pleasure, “you take liberties with - 
my name, mate. Anything else as 
you'd like to know?” 

“Yes,” said the other quickly, 
“a good many things, which I think 
you can tell me. You are John 
Somers ?” 

“T an’t called so on board the 
Dirty Diana; you can call me so, if 
you like—or by any other name, 
if it strikes your fancy, youngster.” 
And he stuck his pipe into his 
mouth again, and his hands into his 
pockets, with what might have 
been either defiance or contemptu- 
ous indifference. 

“Look here,” said the younger 
man, “never mind about the name 
—I may be wrong; but I will 
make it worth your while to fisten 
to me, if you'll step ashore any- 
where with me for ten minutes.” 

“You be blowed!” said Jack 
Winter, or Somers; “we're off in a 
hour, and I’ve no time to listen to 
your business.” He spoke with 
some hesitation, however, for he 
saw the other’s tremulous eagerness. 

“You've nothing to fear from 
me,” resumed the stranger, “and 
everything to gain. I want you 
as a witness; and I say again, I'll 
make it worth your while.” And 
feeling nervously in the old purse, 
he slipped something into the sailor’s 
hand, 

Casting a glance round the deck 
of the vessel to assure himself that 
no one was watching them, Jack 
Somers looked into his hand steal- 
thily. The colour of what he saw 
there was enough. Calling to the 
boy as he passed, he charged him 
to tell the captain, if = 4 inquiries 
were made, that he should be back 
“in no time,” and motioned to his 
new acquaintance to follow him, 
He led the way to one of those 
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common resorts for seamen which 
abounded in the neighbourhood. 

“Ask for a private room, young- 
ster, if you’ve any magging to do 
as you don’t want made too com- 
mon. They’ll give you a parlour, if 
you pay for it.” 

The pair were soon seated in a 
low close room, redolent of stale 
tobacco and worse odours. 

‘““Now, John Somers,” said the 
younger man (he quietly assumed 
the identity, and the other did not 
now seem inclined to dispute it), 
“you see I know you—but I'll call 
you Jack Winter for the present if 
you prefer it. I’ve no objection,” 
he added, with a half-laugh, “to a 
fancy name, if it suits a gentleman’s 
purpose; I’ve hailed by more than 
one myself of late. But you were 
John Somers when you saw Richard 
Freeman married.” 

“John Somers it was,” 
man sententiously, though with 
some surprise, He was quite at 
his ease now; for whatever doubt- 
ful points there were in his previous 
history, Richard Freeman’s name 
‘was in no way connected with them. 

“You saw him married ?” 

“ Well, I did.” 

“You remember the name of the 
—lady?” 

“Well, she wasn’t that much of 
a lady; but I remember her well 
enough—Mary Gordon; she were 
some sort of a cousin o’ mine.” 

The young man slightly flushed, 
and spoke rapidly. 

“You witnessed the marriage. 
Did you know Richard Freeman 
well?” 

“Better than I know you.” 

“Was that his real name?” Did 
you know him go by any other?” 

“Well, there was few of us as 
went by our Sunday names out 
there, you know. I don’t suppose 
as his name was Freeman. I’ve 
heard he left another name behind 
him in England. I can’t justly say 
as I remember it,” 

“ Was it Hargrave?” 

“Hargrave? I do believe it was! 
I’ve got a paper somewhere, as he 


said the 
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gave me to keep, with his marri 
lines on, and I count that's the 
name as is on it.” 

“You've got his marriage certifi- 
cate? Then it’s worth a hundred 
pounds to you, my good fellow, 
that’s all, if you'll come with me,” 
said the younger man, excitedly, 

“The devil it is! Are you in 
sober earnest, mate, or have you 
been a-lushing it?” 

The other hastily drew out a 
small pocket-book, and produced a 
scrap cut from a newspaper, It 
was the same advertisement which 
had attracted Miss Hargrave’s at- 
tention at the station. 

“Who'll go bail for the truth of 
this here?” asked Jack Somers, 
prudently. 

“Tf you'll come with me at once 
to my lawyer’s, and bring the paper 
you spoke of, and tell him what 
you've told me, you shall have part 
of the money down, and the rest 
when you give your evidence.” 

“T don’t like lawyers,” said Jack, 
shaking his head, “I allus give 
them sort as wide a berth as I 
can.” 

“If your story be true—as I 
have no doubt it is, mind—I'll 
make it two hundred.” 

“You're flush of your promises, 
youngster. Now let me ax youa 
question—you’ve axed me a pretty 
many. What’s Dick Freeman, or 
whatever his name might be, to 
you?” 

“He was my father,” 
young man. 

“D— me if you don’t favour 
him, now I look at you. You've 
a considerable spice of his ways 
about you, too. Well, Dick was a 
good pal to me; I liked Dick. And 
you're Dick’s son? I don’t know 
as I'd ha’ gone near a lawyer again, 
of my free will, for the chance of 
the hun’red pounds you talk about; 
but I were always a soft chap, and 
T'll go with you, if I miss | trip. 
You'll have to see me through with 
the cap’n, mind you—you and your 
lawyer-chap. e’s good for that 
much, I suppose?” 


said the 
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The two men got into a Hansom, 
and drove rapidly to a small court 
near Clifford’s Inn. They were 
shown into a room almost as close 
and dingy as that which they had 
left. Mr. Brent, the lawyer, whom 
they found there sitting at his 
desk, went far to justify, in his 
outward appearance, Jack Somers’s 
prejudice against the profession 
generally — which, however, it is 
only fair to say, was founded on 
certain personal experiences not of 
a favourable kind, connected with 
what he himself termed “a spree 
on shore,” but which was known 
in the jargon of the law as “ assault 
and battery,” and which had led 
to his shipping himself on board 
the Diana under his present alias. 
He had been assured, however, in 
the course of his drive from the 
Docks, that the law at present had 
no terrors for him, but rather a 
prospect of considerable advantage ; 
so that when he was presented to 
Mr. Brent by his lawful surname, 
he made no difficulty on the point. 

“So we've got our witness, Mr. 
Hargrave,” said the lawyer, when 
the introduction had been duly 
made, “I knew Furritt was right. 
Never knew him fail, sir,—that is, 
when properly paid. Always pay a 
man well, Mr. Hargrave, when you 
want your work well done. That’s 
a maxim of mine. I’m sure you'll 
agree with me, Mr. Somers?” 

Jack Somers indicated his assent 
to so sound a principle. 

“You'll be well paid for your 
work, sir, as you'll find; it’s Mr. 
Hargrave’s wish—excuse me if 
I call you so for the present,” he 
added, turning to the younger man 
—‘“it’s Mr. Hargrave’s expressed 
wish to act in the whole of this 
business on the most liberal prinei- 
oe. Do I represent you correctly, 
sir?’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the one whom 
the lawyer called Hargrave, in a 
tone of some impatience, ‘ But we 
have no time to lose, Mr. Brent; 
the vessel of which Mr. Somers is 
mate sails this evening,” 


“She must sail without Mr. 
Somers, then, my dear sir; we 
cannot possibly spare him, now we 
have him. The law must lay an 
embargo on you, Mr. Somers. But 
we'll make that all right,” said the 
lawyer. as he saw signs of restless- 
ness on the sailor's part. “T’ll 
send down my clerk at once.” He 
rang the bell, and gave his instruc- 
tions to a squinting young man who 
answered it. “ We'll serve a sub- 
poena on you in due form in the 
course of the evening,” he con- 
tinued; “we could not part with 
you, sir, On any account: and, as 

observed just now, you will be 
more than satisfied for any incor- 
venience. He knows of the reward, 
Mr. Hargrave?” 

“T knows,” said Somers, with a 
wave of his hand, perhaps implying 
that such things were not necessary 
to discuss between gentlemen—‘“ I 
knows; but I’m not sure I’d ha’ 
come here at all, but as he says he’s 
a son of Dick Freeman’s, liked 
Dick.” 

“You witnessed the marriage of 
Richard Freeman—we’ll call him 
so, you know—with Mary Gordon, 
in March 18—?” said the lawyer, 
referring to some notes. 

“Month o’ March, was it? Well,” 
he said, after some caculations of 
his own personal movements, “I 
pritty well think it was; _least- 
ways, when they were married, I 
saw the job done, that’s sartain. 
And I promised Dick I'd remem- 
ber it.” 

“At Ballarat, were they mar- 
ried?” 

“ Quite right,” said Jack. 

“ There was a fire there, some two 
or three years after? The wooden 
church was burnt?” 

“The whole town were burnt, as 
you may say.” 

“Then the registers were burnt. 
It’s all right, it’s all right,” said the 
lawyer, eagerly; “that corresponds 
exactly with Furritt’s information. 
Capital fellow, Furritt ; never wrong. 
Mr, Somers, you’re the man that has 
given us a deal of trouble—and ex- 
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pense; but we’re very glad to see 
you. You're the ‘ missing link,’ Mr. 
Somers, that we read about in the 
—in the—” 

Mr. Brent was not sureit was in 
the Scriptures. In his natural ex- 
ultation at having caught his wit- 
ness, he was wandering out of the 
safe paths of law into the thorny 
thickets of literature; so he wisely 
pulled up with a cough which cov- 
ered his retreat. 

There was no doubt, however, 
that they had got the very man they 
had long been looking for, and that 
Mr. Furritt, of the “Private In- 
quiry” Office, had done his work 
quite successfully. The particulars 
of the sailor’s evidence were very 
soon committed to writing by Mr. 
Brent, read over, and duly signed 
with Jack Somers’s mark. 

“Most complete case,” said the 
lawyer: “I don’t suppose Sir Fran- 
cis will go into court against it. 
We've got the marriage certificate, 
the only surviving witness in per- 
son, the baptism certificates; in 
fact, there’s not even a legal doubt. 
I propose to reopen negotiations 
with the other party at once. Com- 
promises are against our interests, 
of course, but as an honest lawyer I 
always recommend them, especially 
in family cases, you know, Mr. Har- 
grave—especially in family cases, 
where feelings hae to be consi- 
dered. Mr, Somers will stay with 
you, or where we may easily find 
him, I conclude? ” 

Young Hargrave had drawn out 
his pocket-book, and had a bank- 
note in his hand. 

“ Here, Somers,” he said, “ there’s 
the fifty I promised down. It’s 
about the last of the lot, Mr. Brent,” 
he added, with ‘a half-bitter laugh. 
“They were hard got. I hope they 
won’t be wasted.” 

“You hand this to me in trust 
for Mr. Somers,” said Brent, looking 
significantly at the younger man, 
and arresting the note on the way 
across the table. “This is in part 
— of the reward offered, and 

am authorized to hand it over to 
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Mr. Somers immediately on his evi- 
dence being given in court to the 
effect of this deposition?” 

“You're a precious cunning old 
duffer, you are,” said Jack Somers, 
“Suppose I says as I won't squeak 
till you hands me that over—eh? 
two can play at hold-fast, I’d have 
you remember. But if there's any 
slice o’ luck coming to Dick Free- 
man’s son, as I count there is from 
your talk, I arn’t the man to balk 
him of it. You may keep the flimsy 
till I axes for it, lawyer; mind it 
don’t stick to your fingers, though, 
And now, Mr. Hargrave, I’m getting 
dry.” 

Hargrave was considerably em- 
barrassed what to do with his wit- 
ness, now he had caught him. He 
looked at his legal adviser in some 
dismay ; but that gentleman, in no 
way offended by the sailor’s un- 
complimentary address, after quiet- 
ly securing the note, recommended 
them both to a house in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, where he 
assured them they would find every 
accommodation in the way of board 
and lodging. He called young 
Hargrave aside before they parted. 

“T think, with all submission, 
Mr. Hargrave, I’d keep him within 
reach, though I don’t think he’s 
inclined to bolt; but safe’s safe, 
you know. And I propose to go 
down myself to-morrow or next day 
to make a last offer to Messrs. Hunt, 
Sir Francis’ people.. They’ll listen 
to reason now, if they are the wise 
men they pass for.” 

“T don’t want hard terms, Mr. 
Brent, remember: I don’t seem to 
make you understand the one thing 
I care for—establishing the mar- 
riage. I won’t forego my rights in 
one way; but it’s not a matter of 
money with me, remember that. I 
want no accounts of the estate, as 
you call them, or arrears of any kind, 
It’s hard enough on him as it is.” 

“Pooh! he had enough of his 
mother’s, without the baronetcy. 
The Wanscote estates are not above 
half his income.” 

“So much the better. But I want 
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no back-reckonings—let by-gones 
be by-gones.” 

“You really are the most unrea- 
sonably reasonable client that I ever 
fell in with in the course of my 
profession,” said Mr. Brent; “how- 
ever, they can hardly fail to close at 
once with such terms as you insist 
on offering ; except that your very 
liberality might seem, perhaps—we 
lawyers are suspicious, you will say 
—to imply a doubt of the strength 
of our case.” 

“You don’t think there is any 
doubt?” 

“Not a shadow. I’m risking a 

ood deal on its validity, you know, 
Mr. Hargrave; if I don’t call you 
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‘Sir Richard,’ it’s merely that I 
don’t wish to seem obtrusive.” 

“You don’t risk much,” said 
Hargrave, bluntly. 

“ime and brains are money, sir. 
And the case, remember, was not so 
promising when our terms were 
made. I’m getting an old man, 
too, and your annuity won't have 
to run over many years.” 

“T’m not grudging you what I 
agreed to—not at all. We'll look 
in to-morrow, shall we ?” 

“ Karly, if you please—or rather, 
this evening. I'll get this, Mr. So- 
mers’s, evidence into proper shape; 
and to-morrow, as I said, I shall go 
down to Wansford.” 


III. 


When Sir Francis Hargrave 
reached home, he found the medi- 
cal report of the patient not wholly 
satisfactory. Evolved from the 
professional cloud in which the 
surgeon thought fit to wrap his in- 
formation, the plain truth was that 
he feared some injury to the brain. 
The baronet was very urgent, first, 
that further advice should be had; 
and secondly, that the surgeon should 
not leave the house for the present: 
and when the first was pronounced 
wholly unnecessary, and the second 
all but impossible, seeing that there 
were cases in and about Wansford 
which were considered quite as in- 
teresting by the parties immediately 
concerned, Sir Francis reluctantly 
compromised matters by getting 
from him a promise to return that 
evening to the hall to dine and sleep. 
A téte-a-téte dinner with Mr. M‘Far- 
lane was rather a high price to pay 
as a retainer for his services, no 
doubt; but in his present mood, 
the owner of Wanscote was inclined 
to be liberal. 

“Rest and quiet are worth all 
the doctors in the world for the 
next four hours,” said M‘Far- 
lane, honestly; “and Ill be with 
you at seven, if that case goes at 
all as it should,” 


He returned in due course, and 
pronounced his patient to be goin 
on admirably; in fact, he foun 
her comfortably asleep. The din- 
ner passed—so well, that the sur- 
geon, who had never dined at 
Wanscote before, even pronounced 
the baronet in his heart to be 
“not a bad fellow;” a large con- 
cession on his part, since he had 
imbibed the modern doctrine that 
peers and bishops and baronets, 
and suchlike, were utter anachro- 
nisms in an age of realities. He 
enjoyed his dinner and his wine 
none the less, rather the more; it 
was diverting some small part of 
capital to the interests of labour. 
He was leisurely sipping his cof- 
fee with the same pleasurable feel- 
ing, and Sir Francis had taken out 
his watch, and begun an apolog 
about having letters to write which 
would oblige him to leave Mr. 
M‘Farlane to amuse himself for an 
hour or so, when a message from 
Mrs. Hargrave summoned the sur- 
geon upstairs, 

The patient had awoke, at first 
apparently much revived, and per- 
fectly sensible. She had asked 
with some natural surprise where 
she was, and when informed, had 
begged in a very excited manner 
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to be allowed to see Miss Hargrave 
alone. The elder lady had _ hu- 
moured her, but had re-entered the 
room very soon on a slight excuse, 
entertaining a prudent suspicion 
that it might be desirable, for 
the patient’s sake, to cut such an 
interview short, if she continued 
to betray excitement. The result 
seemed quite to justify the inter- 
ruption; for she found her niece 
in a sad state of bewilderment. 
The girl was now insisting: on get- 
ting up, and returning to what she 
called her home, after puzzling 
poor Lizzy with fresh entreaties 
for forgiveness for some imagin- 
ary wrong. Yet there was more 


than method in her madness, if 


such it was. She inquired anxious- 
ly whether her brother had caught 
his train to London, showing. a 
perfect recollection of all the cir- 
cumstances of ‘his journey. They 
did not know at all how to deal 
with her, and Mr. M‘Farlane was 
requested to give his advice. 

The surgeon felt her pulse, and 
asked the ordinary questions. 

“You think I am _ wandering, 
sir,” said she; “I know I am not. 
I was shaken a good deal, but I 
am quite recovered now. I can 
walk to Wansford quite well, or 
you can send something for me, as 
it is so late—but I cannot stay 
here. Pray, pray, don’t keep 
mei” 

“My dear young lady, you are 
in my hands, if you please. I’m 
absolute here—monarch of all I 
survey—and I can’t allow you to 
leave this room to-night. But I'll 
do anything else for you, and I 
daresay you'll be well enough 
to go to-morrow. Can I write to 
any one for you, or do anything 
for you in Wansford? Would you 
like any of your friends sent for?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the girl, “if I 
only knew where to write to for 
him. I’m not sure of his address.” 

“ Well, let it all alone till to-mor- 
row; you'll be better then. T'll 
give you something now that will 
do you good.” 
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He went out of the room with 
Miss Hargrave, leaving the elder 
lady still in attendance. 

“She's got something on her 
mind,” said he. “Her pulse is all 
right, and she’s rational enou 
The cut on the temple is quite 
superficial. It’s on her mind, and 
she may worry herself ill. Per. 
haps she said something to you?” 

Miss Hargrave hesitated. Her 
own idea had been that this strange 
girl had escaped from a lunatic 
asylum, but that her brother, or 
husband, or whatever he was, would 
hardly in that case have left her 
so unceremoniously at the station. 
“She has been talking to me rather 
strangely,” she replied; but she 
had a delicacy in repeating all that 
had passed. 

“ Well, we'll give her a compos- 
ing draught to-night—quite inno- 
cent—but it’s not a case for medi- 
cine. She's in trouble, poor thing.” 

There was a complaint called love, 
which admitted of all manner of 
complications, and for which there 
was no known remedy in the old or 
new pharmacopceia—nullis medica- 
bilis herbis, as Mr. M‘Farlane said 
when he found himself in clas- 
sical company, quoting the Latin 
grammar of his boyhood. He had 
not the smallest doubt in his own 
mind that this was a virulent case 
of the diseas>, but he was not 
quite sure whether he could ven- 
ture upon a joke on that subject 
with a baronet’s sister. Was the 
young man whom she called her 
brother, any brother at all? Had 
they run away together, and had she 
or he repented? Well, he was not 
called upon to settle these ques- 
tions. He went down to the draw- 
ing-room, but Sir Francis was still 
in his library, and Miss Hargrave 
soon pleaded fatigue and retired. 
So Mr. M‘Farlane, having had a long 
day’s work and a good dinner, and 
never being over-fond of his’ own 
company, wished himself good- 
night, and went off to bed. 

There was nothing whatever to 
detain him the next morning. Be- 
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yond a trifling scar on the forehead, 
his patient was none the worse for 
the accident. Sir Francis begged 
him to call again; but it was not 
without remonstrance—he was very 
honest in his work—that he con- 
sented to look in the nextday. The 
girl’s excitement had considerably 
subsided, and the pain which Lizzy 
Hargrave showed whenever she 
talked of leaving the Hall without 
the surgeon’s permission — which 
that young lady had privately 
begged him not to give—seemed 
to have overcome in some degree 
her reluctance to remain. Ter pro- 
test grew more feeble, and the tears 
she shed now were rather those of 
gratitude to her kind hostesses than 
of distress. 

Miss Hargrave was perhaps rather 
of an impulsive nature. She had 
been her brother’s companion from 
her earliest years, and could hardly 
be said to have a friend of her own 
sex. It might be these circum- 
stances, combined with a little love 
of patronage, which made her take 
so. very decided a fancy to this 
stranger, moving apparently in so 
totally different a sphere from her 
own. 

There was something specially 
attractive about the girl, too. She 
had not all the conventional man- 
ners of polished society, it was 
true; but she had been brought 
up, as Mrs. Hargrave soon gathered 
from her, in Australia—and the 
probable manners and customs of 
society there left a large margin 
for allowances. In gentleness and 
delicacy of feeling, which are the 
same in one continent as the other, 
the guest was the equal of her 
entertainers in intelligence, cer- 
tainly not their inferior. 

“She is a very remarkable girl 
this Miss Freeman,” said Mrs. Har- 
grave, after a long conversation in 


’ the drawing-room on the first oc- 


casion of her appearance there. 
“She’s a darling,” said the more 

enthusiastic and less logical Lizzy. 

“What do you think, Francis?” 
What the brother thought he did 


not say. He had said very little 
the last two days. But in the 
evening, when they were assembled 
again, the talk happened to turn . 
on Australian scenery. A casual re- 
murk made by their young guest 
betrayed that she had some of the 
tastes, at least, of an artist. Water- 
colours were Sir Francis’ passion, 
and he had a very fair share of skill 
in that accomplishment. He did 
what he could not always be in- 
duced to do to oblige his visitors— 
he went to the library, and pro- 
duced a portfolio of rough but very 
clever sketches. People were gene- 
rally. so stupid, as he said, pretend- 
ing to admire what they knew no- 
thing at all about, But it was not 
so this evening. The admiration 
of his new friend was very quiet 
and subdued; but the few remarks 
she made were quite enough, to 
the ear of the initiated, to betray 
a very considerable proficiency in 
the art. 

“Oh! show her that pretty 
sketch you made for me of the 
two ponies,” said Lizzy; “ that’s 
the best of all.” 

He turned ever the portfolio, 
and found what she wanted. “It’s 
a wretched thing, Lizzy, as I’ve 
often told you,” he said, as he 
threw it out. 

“JT like the rougher sketches 
better,” remarked Miss Freeman, 
quietly, after a glance at it; for she 
was evidently expected to say 
something. 

“ Exactly,” said the baronet, 
turning it on its back—‘ you are 
quite right; I can’t draw animals 
—I always wish I could. .You are 
quite right—and honest. I dare- 
say you can do a great deal better 
than these things.” 

“My father was considered to 
draw well,” she replied; “and he 
took great pains with me—at one 
time; and I was very fond of it— 
that’s all.” 

She seemed to speak under very 
great restraint, and Sir Francis, 
with the tact of a gentleman, soon 
put the drawings away. He tried 
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to draw her into conversation on 
other subjects, but she became 
very silent, and soon asked leave 
to retire. 

Sir Francis had obtained more 
particulars about his guest than the 
rest of his household were aware of. 
He had found out the widow with 
whom young Freeman and his sis- 
ter had been lodging at Wansford 
for the last four or five days, and 
had perfectly satisfied himself as to 
their entire respectability, to say 
the least. He had also ascertained 
that the young man had been 
searching registers, and making 
very particular inquiries as to the 
Hargrave family. The advertise- 
ment which had caught his sister's 
eye had brought to his recollection 
an old report, to which his legal 
advisers gave no credence what- 
ever, of a marriage contracted by 
a deceased uncle in Australia, and 
of a claim set up, or proposed to 
be set up, by the children of such 
marriage, to the baronetcy and the 
Wanscote estates. But this story 
had been set afloat a few months 
after his own succession to the 
estate, now fully three years ago, 
and the matter would hardly have 
been allowed to sleep so long had 
the claim rested on any plausible 
foundation. Richard Hargrave, 
an elder brother of Sir Francis’ 
father, at a time when his own pros- 
pects of succession seemed utterly 
remote, had gone off to the colonies 
(to the considerable relief of his 
relatives) and had died there. He 
had formed a discreditable con- 
nection in England before he left, 
and very probably the woman had 
followed him to Queensland, and 
passed herself off as his wife; but 
that he had any legitimate heirs 
was highly improbable. Were these 
Freemans the claimants? Sir Fran- 
cis had even taken the trouble to call 
on his lawyers, and drawn their at- 
tention to the repetition of the old 
advertisement in the newspapers. 
Mr. Hunt, the shrewd old senior 
partner, laughed. 

“It’s old Brent at it again; I 
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know by the address, He’s 
ting money out of some poor devil, 
but he can have no case. Mp, 
Richard Hargrave had a natural 
son, no doubt— possibly two or 
three; but he never married that - 
woman, unless it was within giz 
months of his death. And that 
would be perfectly immaterial to 
us, you know, Sir Francis.” 

Mr. Hunt was the family adviser 
and friend of many years, and his 
voice was to the young baronet as 
the voice of an oracle. It wag 
rather disagreeable, however, even 
this shadow of a claim; more espe- 
cially if, as he began strongly to 
suspect, he had one of the claim- 
ants now in his house, connected 
with him by this new and singu- 
lar obligation. He would like 
exceedingly to do something for 
this young man and his sister, and 
it would interfere very unpleasantly 
with his intentions if they or their 
advisers should be inclined to re- 
gard his offer in the light of a bribe 
or a compromise. The baronet was 
in a very uncomfortable state of 
mind altogether—a fact which did 
not entirely escape his aunt's ob- 
servation. He treated his reluctant 
guest with scrupulous kindness and 
attention, but he left her enter« 
tainment almost entirely in_ the 
hands of his sister and Mrs. Har- 
grave. Miss Freeman had so far 
yielded to that lady’s arguments as 
to consent to remain at Wanscote 
until her brother returned from 
London; and Sir Francis had left 
instructions at Wansford that the 
latter, on his arrival, should be 
fully informed of his sister’s where- 
abouts, and the circumstances 
which had brought her to Wans- 
cote; or that any communication 
received from him should be for- 
warded to the Hall at once by 
special messenger, 

“You pain us all considerably, 
Miss Freeman,” he said to her, on 
almost the only occasion they hap- 
pened to be left alone, “by your 
extreme eagerness to leave us; but 
you have the right, and we submit.” 
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“T am very sorry to seem so un- 
grateful—indeed I am,” : 

“Nay, excuse me, it is not a 
question of gratitude on your part; 
and that’s just what I can’t under- 
stand. Philosophers tell us (and 
I am cynic enough to believe) that 
people hate the sight of those who 
have laid them under an obligation ; 
so that, if J were anxious to get rid 
of you, it would be all quite in ac- 
cordance with our delightful human 
nature. But when a man has done 
another a real service, it is said he 
feels kindly disposed to him—feels 
asort of property in him, you see 
—ever afterwards. I suppose the 
rule don’t apply to a woman,” 

It was difficult to say whether he 
spoke more in jest than in earnest, 
though it was with a laugh of badi- 
nage that he uttered the words, and 
he looked out of the window as he 
spoke. She made no immediate 
reply: and when he turned round 
he felt sure she was in tears, though 
she held her face down close over 
some pretence of work which Lizzy 
had found for her. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, 
gently—“ reaily I beg your pardon ; 
there is something I do not under- 
stand about it all, I see. I am 
very unlucky. 
thing more on the subject. When 
you get back to your own friends, 
perhaps you will so far forgive me 
a3 to let me know if there is any 
possible way in which I can fur- 
ther your brother’s views in life. 
I owe him nothing, you know,” he 
added, laughing, “so perhaps he 
won't be proud; indeed, J did 
sonething for him.” 

“Oh! you have all been most 
kind to us from the first—that 
makes it so—so ‘i 

“So very disagreeable ?” 

She was only a girl of nineteen, 
though her self-dependent life had 
given her much of the experience 
of a woman; and the absurdity of 
the conclusion made her laugi, just 
a little laugh, in spite of her real 
distress, It was the first time she 
hid done more than smile. 
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I won’t say any- 


He came nearer to her, and spoke 
earnestly and quietly enough. 

“Ts it because we are rich and 
you are poor, that you should be too 
proud to accept our gratitude? Is 
that quite as it should be?” 

“No,” said the Australian, look- 
ing him full in the face for a mo- 
ment—‘“no, it’s not that, Sir 
Francis; I’ve seen men living like 
princes one week and beggars the 
next. I don't think very much of 
money. I’ve known what it is to 
want it, too—a want I suppose you 
cannot even understand. ut 
money’s a miserable thing—a 
miserable thing, I mean, for people 
to quarrel about.” 

He thought he began partly to 
understand her; but Mrs. Hargrave 
came into the room at the moment, 
and he went out for his morning’s 
ride. When he returned to lunch- 
oe he found his aunt waiting for 

im, 

“This young thing’s brother’s 
come, and he’s in the library—a 
rather impetuous young man, it 
seems tome. He wishes to see you 
before he takes his sister home; so 
if you were to go to him at once it 
might perhaps be as well.” 

Sir Francis found his visitor 
awaiting him; Miss Freeman was 
with him, but left the library as he 
entered. He put out his hand 
frankly; the young man had the 
bearing of a gentleman, and was in 
more presentable costume than 
when they had last met. F 

“Mr. Freeman, I think? though 
our last meeting was rather a hur- 
ried one.” 

The young man bowed. “TI have 
to thank you, Sir Francis Hargrave, 
as I have only lately learnt, for your 
great politeness—kindness I should 
say—to a stranger. I do thank 
you—though I could almost wish 
that kindness had not been done. 
Still more I thank you for your 
goodness to my sister.” 

Sir Francis interrupted him, 
“You have been misinformed en- 
tirely, Mr. Freeman. I am the per- 
son to offer thanks, if thanks could 
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repay, or were desired. To Miss 
Freeman’s bravery, under God's. 
providence, I owe it that I am here 
alive.” 

“Pooh! the girl put out her 
hand, she tells me, as any one 
would, and you caught it. There 
is no obligation. We don’t think 
much of such things where we 
came from. And most of you 
English gentlemen, I take it, would 
have sent a poor girl home with 
a ten-pound note, perhaps, to pay 
the doctor, and called next day. 
You have dealt with her as if she 
were one of your own, she tells 
me; and I say again, I thank you 
for it.” 

He spoke ‘somewhat roughly, but 
there was heart in his tone and 
words. 

Again Sir Francis warmly dis- 
claimed the other’s interpretation. 

“Tsay,” he continued, “ you and 
yours have treated my sister as if 
she were one of your own blood. 
You were right, sir—she is a Har- 
grave by birth and name.” 

“Indeed,” said the baronet. 
He saw now pretty well what was 
coming. 

“T am come on an unpleasant 
errand, and I want to get it done. 
My name is Richard Hargrave, son 
of Richard Hargrave, your father’s 
elder brother.” 

Sir Francis bowed. 
to be his lawful heir? ” 

“I do. Not exactly in the sense 
you put it, however. I came to 
England to make out my right to 
this baronetcy, and this place, I 
suppose,” said he, looking round 
him; “but more than all, I had a 
fancy to proveI was not the bas- 
tard your lawyers chose to call me. 
I have done it, sir. I have full 
proof—your lawyers have admitted 
it—of my mother’s marriage, and 
my own legitimacy. But I offer 
you terms—fair terms, I think. 
Acknowledge me as my father’s 
son; give me enough for a fair 
start in the new country—it suits 
me better than the old; buy me a 
farm, and stock it—I leave it to 
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you; and I'll never trouble you 
about the title or the estates.” 

Sir Francis smiled and shook his 
head as the other ran on, 

“T know what you think—yoy 
think the claim’s a bad one, or you 
think I’m a fool. Perhaps I am that 
last; my lawyer tells me so, how- 
ever. But I can see the loss to you 
will be far greater than the gain to 
me; you were brought up to this 
sort of thing; you see, and I wasn't, 
Nor I don’t altogether hold with 
your primogeniture laws. I don't 
see why my father should have had 
all the estate, just because he 
pened to be born a year or two be- 
fore yours. And a handle to a man’s 
name is no great use in a new coun- 
try. And the long and short of it 
all is this: it’s more than likely I 
might not have made my case s0 
clear but for your help; and I think 
I should expect this old house to 
fall down and smother me if I tum- 
ed you out of it,” 

“ My good sir,” said the baronet, 
as soon as he could get room for a 
word, “these things are all best 
left to our lawyers. No doubt you 
are well advised, but we won't dis- 
cuss it here.” 

“Look here,” said the other, pro- 
ducing a small packet, and, after 
hastily unfolding it, throwing it on 
the library table; “there are my 
proofs, Show them to your law- 
yers, if you will. I quarrelled with 
mine this morning before I could 
get them from him. Or you and 
I could settle it. Read them, and 
if I’m wrong, I’m wrong. If no 
you'll do what I ask of you, an 
you may keep them, if you will.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Sir Fran- 
cis, somewhat haughtily ; “I dis- 
pute your claim because I believe 
it to be unfounded, but you mis- 
take me if you suppose I would 
keep or take what was not my 
own.’ And he pushed the papers 
back to their owner. 

They were interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant. 

“Mr. Hunt, Sir Francis, wishes 
to see you.” 
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“Show him in.” 

The staid man of business would 
have started, but that he never 
allowed himself such an indiscre- 
tion, when he saw the visitor with 
whom the baronet was closeted. 

“T came, Sir Francis——” 

“You came just when you were 
wanted, Hunt. Mr, Freeman wants 
me to act as my own lawyer, and 
his too, [ believe—a responsibility 
which I decline.” 

“What is it, Sir Francis?” said 
the lawyer, taking a seat—he was 
quite at home in that house; 
“what is it?” 

Sir Francis shortly explained the 
claim, and the proposal which had 
been laid before him. 

“This young gentleman was so 
good as to show me these papers 
this morning,” said the lawyer. “I 
glanced at them at his special re- 
quest, though, as I told him, it was 
quite out of the course of business.” 

“And you admitted these certifi- 
cates were all right,” said the Aus- 
tralian. 

“T told you I saw no reason to 
doubt that they were genuine,” 
said the lawyer. “Of your own 
baptism certificate, indeed, we 
have a copy in our office, and the 
existence of the marriage I always 
thought very possible.” 

Sir Francis Hargrave could not 
check a half-exclamation of sur- 
prise. Mr. Hunt, however, was 
perfectly composed. 

“T also told you, if you will be 
good enough to remember, that we 
had a complete answer to the case. 
A certificate of baptism, sir, is un- 
fortunately no evidence as to birth. 
Idid not expect to find you here, 
but I can have no objection to show 
you what I brought to show Sir 
Francis, as soon as we heard of the 
revival of this claim. Here is the 
registrar’s certificate of the birth of 
one Richard Hargrave Gordon, son 
of Mary Gordon, single woman, of 
Wansford, in 18—. (Just one year 
previous to the marriage at Ballarat, 
you will find.) And I have this 
morning, since you called on me, 
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seen the woman Lester—you remem- 
ber, Sir Francis—who is prepared 
to give evidence of the birth.” 

“T don’t want tv enter into any 
particulars that might be painful to 
you,” continued the lawyer to the 
young man, who stood silent and 
perturbed, and had turned very 
pale, with one hand laid heavily 
on the library table; “but the 
subsequent baptism of a Richard 
Hargrave by the chaplain of -the 
Nemesis at Geelong is, you. see, 
quite compatible with his birth as 
Richard Gordon two years before. 
That you were aware of this I do 
not for a moment assume,” he 
added, hastily, as the other made a 
sudden exclamation. 

“Mr. Freeman,” interposed the 
baronet, “you made me a proposi- 
tion just now in the way of com- 
promise; it was a handsome one. 
I accept it. Name the locality 
where you would wish to settle, 
and Mr. Hunt has my instructions 
at once to——” 

“No!” shouted the Australian ; 
“T wanted justice, not charity. 
No, Sir Francis Hargrave—I beg 
your pardon, I ought to thank you, 
but I’m taken aback; you’ve rather 
knocked me down, you see. Your 
tale’s all right, I daresay; it’s what 
I’ve heard before at: times, when 
my mother was in a passion with 
me. Let me see the paper.—Ay, 
it’s all right enough, no doubt. And 
this isn’t worth a rush,” said he, 
taking up the marriage certificate, 
He tore it passionately in two, and 
threw it on the floor. 

“Stay, sir,” said Hunt, quickly’ 
picking it up; “young men are 
hasty. That paper concerns others 
besides yourself. You havea sister: 
unless I much mistake, that proves 
her the legitimate daughter of the 
late Mr. Richard Hargrave.” 

“ Ah,” said Sir Francis, with con- 
siderable interest; “there seems 
some complication in this case, Mr. 

Hargrave. I say again, I ac- 
cept your first proposal; it will be 
fair enough for us both, and less 
than you thought your just claim,” 
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“No,” said the new claimant; 
“T'll go back to the diggings. I’m 
young enough to make a fortune 
yet, and I won’t spend it on law- 
yers, you may be sure.” 

Sir Francis Hargrave walked 
round the room, and laid his hand 
on his cousin’s shoulder. 

“Richard Hargrave,” said he, 
“we are blood relations. Your 
sister has saved my life. Let me 
do a kinsman’s part by you.—Mr. 
Hunt, kindly leave us to have a 
talk together. Come back to din~ 
ner, will you? and we'll have some 
of your sound advice then.” 

“Tl give some now, gratis,” said 
the old lawyer. “Don’t throw 
away friends, young man; they are 
not picked up so easily as gold 
is.” Then he bowed and took his 
leave. 

Sir Francis followed him civilly 
to the door, and closed it carefully 
after him. The young Australian 
stood silently looking at the torn 
certificate, which Mr. Hunt had 
laid on the table. 

“You must take your own course 
as to your future life,” said the 
baronet. “I will say no more now 
on that head, except that I sincerely 
feel for your disappointment, and I 
shall always remember the generous 
proposal you made to me. But in 
this at least you will indulge me— 
be my guest for a few days.” 

The other shook his head. 

“You owe me a kindness,” said 
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the baronet. “I have a selfish and 
personal reason for what I ask.” 

He gave way, though with eyi- 
dent reluctance. Grasping his hand, 
Sir Francis thanked him warmly ; 
then he took him at once to his 
sister, and left them together. It 
was not long, however, before Lizzy 
Hargrave interrupted them. Her 
brother had told her at least enough 
of the state of the case to let her 
into the secret that she and Made- 
lime Hargrave were first cousins, 
and that he very earnestly desired 
that they should be good friends, 
Mr. Hunt’s presence at the dinner- 
table saved, perhaps, some embar- 
rassment to all parties; and before 
he left, late in the evening, the 
young Australian’s scruples had 
been in a great measure removed, 
His sister, it was plain, was con- 
sidered no intruder in the family; 
and for her sake he was content 
to remain a week as a guest at 
Wanscote. Sir Francis’ quiet kind- 
ness won the young man’s heart 
before that week was over; he 
had known most of the rougher 
side of life hitherto. He went 
with the baronet to London, and 
in another month he sailed to take 
possession of one of the best 
“runs” in Victoria. 

But his sister Madeline only ac- 
companied him as far as the steamer 
which carried him out; and she re- 
turned to Wanscote as Lady Har- 
grave. BS With 
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HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE II. 


NO. XI.—THE SCEPTIC. 


Tarre is no title which has been 
more differently applied, or called 
forth more diverse sentiments, than 
that by which we have distin- 
guished the subject of the present 
sketch. To many, perhaps most, 
readers it is a name of reproach, 
implying at once intellectual blind- 
ness and some degree of moral 
obliquity. It presents before them 
the image of a man persistently, 
and perhaps wilfully, denying the 
truth, closing his eyes to it, pre- 
ferring not to see; a man whose 
evil life moves him to reject the 
unvarying morality of revelation, 
or whose self-conceit prompts him 
to place his own opinion above all 
authority ; a being from whom good 
deeds and virtuous dispositions are 
not to be looked for—who is with- 
out principle, and therefore not 


to be depended on in this life, and 
whom, with a certain satisfaction, 
the most charitable may set down 
as likely to wake up very uncom- 


fortably in the life beyond, On 
the other hand, there are many, 
in an age which has taken “hon- 
est doubt” under its patronage 
and protection, to whom a sceptic 
is an interesting being, almost 
crazed by his efforts to believe in 
Christianity, sadly acknowledging 
all its beauties, but bound by 
hard fate to see more clearly, to 
sift evidence more closely, to judge 
more conscientiously, than his fel- 
lows. The real character, as we 
are about to attempt its portraiture, 
has little in common with either 
conception. The word sceptic, like 
the corresponding word enthusiast, 
describes a certain class of minds 
rather than a peculiar set of opi- 
nions. In this sense there are some 
who are good Christians and yet 
sceptics undeniable, just as there are 
enthusiasts whose minds are un- 
touched hy religion. The character 


is not attractive, nor does it appeal 
to those higher human sympathies 
which are called forth by manifesta- 
tions of such qualities as faith, loy- 
alty, and self-devotion; but yet it 
is a real personality, and not unwor- 
thy of attention among the many 
different types of intellectual life. 

The character of the true sceptic 
was never more clearly exhibited 
than by David Hume, the philoso- 
pher and historian, whose name is so 
well known and firmly established 
among the greatest of his century, 
and whose works and _ influence 
have produced as much effect upon 
men’s minds and beliefs as it is 
possible for a perpetual negative to 
produce. He is not only a born 
representative of the class, but 
even toa great extent of his time, 
which was an unbelieving age, 
full of profanities, great and small, 
and an immense and astonishin 
indifference to everything spiritu 
and unseen. He was one of the 
most clear-sighted men of his day 
—keen in pursuit of truth, not 
moved by any throes of mental 
anguish because of his inability to 
believe one dogma or another, but 
still far from setting himself up as 
an authority above other authorities, 
or arrogating a superior judgment, 
He was no profligate, eager to cover 
his sins by the abrogation of moral 
laws—no revolutionary, bent upon 
satisfying his own ambition by the 
overturn of all things. Neither 
was his spirit affected by the 
gloomy no —- of the system 
he believed. 


e was an honest, 
cheerful, comfortable, unexcited 
soul, full of steady power of labour, 
patience, good-humour, a certain 
sober light-heartedness whatever 
was his fortune. The devoutest be- 
liever, with all the succours of reli- 
gion, could not have behaved with 


more composure and dignity in the 
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presence of death; nor is the 
sober quiet of his life less remark- 
able. He was good to his friends, 
not ungenerous to his opponents. 
He took success quietly and mis- 
fortune undauntedly. bas Inno- 
cent’s musings, in Mr. Browning’s 
poem, over the strange and woeful 
fact that “the Christians in their 
panoply ” do no greater deeds than 
those performed by “the instincts 
of the natural man”—could not 
have had a more remarkable proof 
than is furnished by this unbe- 
liever. He was in his way a good 
man, as good as anybody round 
him. He was a cheerful human 
creature, quite undaunted by the 
darkness in which his being was 
shrouded ; accepting life with all its 
inevitable penalties just as bravely, 
good-humouredly, and patiently as if 
the rewards of heaven awaited him 
at the end, yet believing in no re- 
wards of heaven. The problem is 
one which it is right to consider on 
its own merits, and with as little 
prejudice as we may. 

David Hume was born in the 
year 1711, of a good Berwickshire 
family, well thought of in the coun- 
try-side, though without any ap- 
parent distinction but that of rural 
gentility. His mother, to whose 
sole charge he was left at a very 
early age, was “a woman,” as he 
tells us, “of singular merit, who, 
though young and handsome, de- 
voted herself entirely to the rearing 
and education of her children.” He 
“ passed through the ordinary course 
of education with success ”—though 
his name, we are informed by Mr. 
Hill Burton, his biographer, from 
whose full and able narrative we 
chiefly quote, does not occur in any 
list of graduates of his university. 

His earliest letters are full of 
a clumsy precocious philosophy, 
quaintly mingled with familiar 
gossip. ‘Greatness and elevation 
of soul,” he writes, “are to be 
found only in study and contem- 
plation; this can alone teach us to 
look down on human assailants ;” 
and then he proceeds to inform 
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his correspondent that “John hag 
bought a horse; he thinks it neither 
cheap nor dear. It has no fault, 
but boggles a little.” This junction 
of the lowly and the sublime be- 
longs to the year 1727, when he 
was sixteen. By that time he had 
gone through his university career, 
according to the curious habit of 
Scotland, and had returned to 
Ninewells, his ancestral home, 
there to reflect upon himself and 
his thoughts, and make uncon- 
scious soundings in the yet shallow 
waters on which his boyish boat 
was launched. Even at this early 
period the character of the man 
had already formed itself; a pon- 
derous thoughtfulness, moved by no 
special sympathy for his kind, nor 
high-piaced ideal, fond of fact and 
certainty, uninfluenced even by 
that superficial imagination which 
belongs to youth, shows itself in 
him. One of the most remarkable 
indications of his curiously unex- 
citable fancy is a “ Historical Essay 
upon Chivalry and Modern Hon- 
our,” which was found among his 
early papers, “It is written with 
great precision and neatness,” we 
are informed, and is “no despica- 
ble specimen of caligraphy ;” which 
is a pleasant reminder that the boy- 
philosopher was still a boy, fond of 
his young productions, and almost 
as much interested in the fineness 
of his up-strokes as in the solidit 

of his conclusions, But even this 
subject, generally so dazzling to the 
unsophisticated mind, has no effect 
on the imagination of our young 
sceptic. The theory he forms in 
respect to it is about as disparag- 
ing to chivalry as anything whi 

could have entered the b/asé brain 
of a prosaic old man of the world. 
He tells us that the whole system 
was but a barbarous attempt to 
imitate the graces of the ancient 
civilisation—the device of a savage 
to replace the majestic and beauti- 
ful models of antiquity by heap- 
ing together a mass of fantastic 
ornaments, A similar impulse, he 
says, carried into the regions of art, 
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oduced “that heap of confusion 
and irregularity” known as Gothic 
architecture! As the latter was a 
parbarous effort to copy the beauty 
of ancient buildings, so the former 
was a frenzied attempt to imitate 
the classic splendour of manners 
and morals. Seventeen years or so 
old, with the blood of knights in 
his veins, living in a historic coun- 
try full of tales and tokens of wild 
feudal devotion and heroism, the 
boy could find no better nor pro- 
founder explanation of a system 
so strangely powerful that (in 
theory at least) it made the least 
worldly of all codes dominant for 
centuries over a self-seeking world. 
Even his youth, which might have 
been of some use in such an emer- 
gency, gave him no better aid than 
his maturity did in after times; 
and thus it will be seen that from 
the very beginning of his career, 
his want of imagination baffled the 
very clearness of his insight, and 
made kim morally incapable, as the 
sceptical intelligence always must 
be, of penetrating into the deepest 
secrets of that human nature which 
he professed to plumb and fathom 
with impartial severe logic to its 
most intimate depths. 

This essay, which was never pub- 
lished, belongs to the prefatory 
— of his life which he spent at 

ome—a period of about seven years 
between the conclusion of his 
formal education and his first start 
in life. This was a long time to 
be wasted by a Scotch lad of thrifty 
enterprising race, as well as of un- 
usual mental powers; but probably 
the development of his genius was 
not of a kind to impress the little 
audience surrounding him. “Our 
Davie’s a fine good-humored cra- 
ter,” his mother is reported to have 
said of him, “ but uncommon wake- 
minded ;” and although he showed 
no lack of energy and resolution in 
later life, it is evident that to all 
outward appearance he was passive 
in this opening chapter; brooding 


_ much on himself and his capabili- 


ties, and bent on his own way, yet 
offering no demonstration of ac- 
tive will, or strong inclination to 
those who supposed it lay in their 
hands to decide the tenor of his life. 
His family, which, like so many 
families of Scotch gentlefolks, was 
largely connected with lawyers, des- 
tined him for that profession—for 
he was a younger brother, scantily 
provided for. “My studious dis- 
position, my sobriety, and my in- 
dustry, gave my family a notion 
that the law was a proper profes- 
sion for me,” he says; “but I 
formed an insurmountable aver- 
sion to everything but the pursuits 
of philosophy and general learn- 
ing.” His mother and brother, sa- 
gacious, homely observers, thinking 
of nothing beyond the ordinary 
course of existence, and such occu- 
pation as might become the son of 
a good house, made their plans for 
him as they would have done for 
any other younger son. It was no 
evil lot to which they devoted him. 
He might have become Baron 
Hume, like his nephew. He might 
have risen to the bench, and added 
a Lord Ninewells to the list of the 
family honours. The career was 
honourable and familiar, and scarce- 
ly even precarious—not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with its 
only alternatives—the position of 
a travelling tutor or “ governor,” 
or the doubtful success of trade. 
The Scottish reader will easily call 
up before him the picture of the 
country house, half mansion, half 
farm, the acute leddy, with her un- 
disguised Scotch and practical views, 
and John the laird, who thought of 
no other love so long as his mother 
ruled the frugal house, and kept 
the old family bonds intact. But 
while they discussed and rediscuss- 
ed “our Davie’s” fortunes, he him- 
self was occupied with the matter 
in a very different way. Such a 
crisis as forms the turning-point in 
the lives of so many notable men, 
had come upon the lad in the strang- 
est unfamiliar shape. The form it 
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took was not of that struggle be- 
tween the great moral and spiritual 
forces which we understand so 
little, out of which he might have 
come converted, to use the ordinary 
phraseology, and conscious of new 
motives and a changed life. It 
was not a supreme crisis of the 
heart, rent asunder by human pas- 
sion. But yet something had come 
upon him which he could not ex- 
plain, which brought him to a dead 
stop in his career, and was beyond 
his control; and the strange boy 
perceived by instinct the gravity of 
the crisis. Inspecting himself with 
critical eyes, he saw that the mo- 
ment was one which must determine 
his future existence. His heart and 
his soul had come: to a pause, and 
he had to explain the reason to him- 
self. He does this in a letter to 
a physicn, which, long as it is, 
is too characteristic to be passed 
by. In this curious composition 
he sets down every detail of his 
case with calm interest and com- 
posure: it does not occur to him 
to attribute it to any influence from 
heaven or hell, That God should 
be likely to take any trouble in the 
matter is not within his conception 
of possibilities; neither is there 
any terrestrial creature who has 
been instrumental in producing the 
strange tumult and _prostration 
which he feels within him, Passion 
has nothing to do with it; his af- 
fections have received no check, his 
hopes no disappointment. Having 
maturely considered all things, he 
concludes naturally that it must, 
after all, be his body that is to 
blame. He must be ill, though he 
does not know it, Thus, in an age 
which had not begun to form any 
dogmas about the influence of the 
digestion upon the mind, that mo- 
dern theory is anticipated by a 
lad of twenty, in whom one would 
naturally suppose ’a thousand fan- 
tastic reasons for these mental dis- 
turbances would present themselves, 
sooner than that simple stomachic- 
al explanation which saves so much 
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trouble. The strongest evidence of 
a mind already full of energy and 
activity, in the truest and liveliest 
action, and of heart, soul, and ima- 
gination totally unawakened, is to» 
be found in this letter, which wag 
written apparently not later than 
his twentieth year :— 


“Srr,— Not being acquainted with 
this handwriting, you will probably 
look to the bottom to find the gnb-. 
scription, and not finding any will cer- 
tainly wonder at this strange method 
of addressing you. I must here, in the 
beginning, beg you to excuse it, and 
to ——- you to read what follows 
with some attention, must tell you that 
this gives you an opportunity to doa 
very good-natured action, which I be- 
lieve is the most powerful argument I 
can use. I need not tell you that I 
am your countryman, a Scotsman; for 
without any such tie, I dare rely up 
on your humanity even to a 
stranger, such as I am. The favour] 
beg of you is your advice, and the 
reason why I obivens myself in parti- 
cular to you need not be told, as one 
must be a skilful physician, a man of 
letters, of wit, of good sense, and of 
great humanity, to give me a satisfyi 
answer. . ‘Trusting, however, to 
your candour and generosity, I 
without farther sealnes, proceed to open 
up to you the present condition of my 
health, and to do that the more effec- 
tually, shall give you a kind of history 
of my life, after which you will easily 
learn why I kee my name a secret. 

“You must leew, then, that from 
my earliest infancy I found always a 
strong inclination to books and letters, 
As our college education in Scotland, 
extending little further than the lan- 
guages, ends commonly when we are 
about fourteen or fifteen years of I 
was after that left to my own choice 
in my reading, and found it incline me 
almost equally to books of reasoning 
and philosophy, and to poetry and the 
polite authors. Every one who is ac- 
quainted either with the philosophers 
or critics knows that there is nothing 
yet established in either of these two 
sciences, and that they contain little 
more than endless disputes, even in the 
most fundamental articles. Upon exa- 
mination of these, I found a certain bold- 
ness of temper growing in me which was 
not inclined to submit to any ae 
in these subjects, but led me to 
out some new medium by which truth 
might be established. After much stud 
and reflection on this, at last, when 
was about eighteen years of age, there 
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seemed to be opened up to me a new 
scene of thought which transported me 
beyond measure, and made me, with an 
ardour natural to young men, throw up 
every other pleasure of business to apply 
entirely to it. The law, which was 
the business I designed to follow, a 
ared nauseous to me, and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my 
fortune in the world but that of a 
scholar and philosopher. I was in- 
finitely happy in this course of life for 
some months, till at last, about the 
beginning of September 1729, all my 
ardour seemed in a moment to be 
extinguished, and I could no longer 
raise my mind to that pitch which 
formerly gave me such excessive plea- 
gure. t elt no uneasiness or want of 
irits when I laid aside my book, and 
erefore never imagined there -was 
any bodily distemper in the case, but 
that my coldness proceeded from a 
laziness of temper which must be over- 
come by redoubling my application. 
In this condition I remained for nine 
months, very uneasy to myself, as 
you may well imagine, but with- 
out growing any worse, which was a 
miracle. here was another particular 
which contributed more than anything 
to waste my spirits and bring on me 
this distemper, which was, that having 
read many books of morality, such as 
Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and being 
smit with their beautiful representa- 
tions of virtue and philosophy, I under- 
took the improvement of my temper 
and will along with my reason and 
understanding. I was continually for- 
tifying myself with reflections against 
death, and poverty, and shame, and 
_ and all the other calamities of’ life. 
ese, no doubt, are exceeding useful 
when joined with an active life, because 
the occasion being presented along 
with the reflection works it into the 
soul, and makes it take a deep impres- 
sion; but in solitude they serve to 
little other perpen than to waste the 
spirits, the force of the mind meeting 
with no resistance, but wasting itself 
in the air, like our arm when it misses 
its aim. This, however, I did not 
learn but by experience, and till I had 
already ruined my health, though I 
was not sensible of it. . . . ThusI 
have given you a full account of the 
condition of my body; and without 
staying to ask pardon, as I ought to 
do, for so tedious a story, shall explain 
to you how my mind stood all this time, 
which on every occasion, especially in 
this distemper, have a very near con- 
nection together. Having now time 
and leisure to cool my inflamed imagi- 
nation, I began to consider seriously 
how I should proceed in my philoso- 


phical inquiries. I found that the 
moral philosophy transmitted to us by 
antiquity laboured under the same in- 
convenience that has been found in 
their natural philosophy, of being en- 
tirely hypothetical, and depending more 
upon invention than experience ; every 
one consulted his fancy in erecting 
schemes of virtue and of happiness, 
without regarding human nature, upon 
which every moral conclusion must de- 
pend. This, therefore, I resolved to 
make my principal study, and the source 
from which I would derive every truth 
in criticism as well as morality. I be- 
lieve it is a certain fact, that most of 
the philosophers who have gone before 
us have been overthrown by the great- 
ness of their genius, and that little more 
is required to make a man _ succeed in 
this study than to throw off all preju- 
dices either for his own opinions or for 
those of others. At least this is all I 
have to depend on for the truth of my 
reasonings, which I have multiplied to 
such a Susie that within these three 
years I find I have scribbled many a 
—_ of paper, in which there is no- 

ing contained but my own inventions. 
This, with the reading most of the cele- 
brated books in Latin, French, and 
English, and acquiring the Italian, you 
may think a sufficient business for one 
in perfect health, and so it would had 
it m done to any purpose ; but my 
disease was a cruel encumbrance on 
me. I found that I was not able to 
follow out any train of ty by one 
continued stretch of view, but by re- 
peated interruptions, and by refreshing 
my eye from time to time upon other 
objects. Yet with this inconvenience 
Ihave collected the rude materials for 
many volumes; but in reducing these 
to words, when one must bring the 
idea he comprehended in gross, near- 
er to him, so as to contemplate its min- 
utest parts, and keep it steadily in his 
eye, so as to copy these parts in order, 
—this I found impracticable to me, nor 
were my spirits equal to so severe an 
employment. Here lay my _ greatest 
calamity.. I had no hopes of deliverin 
my opinions with such elegance an 
neatness as to draw to me the attention 
of the world, and I would rather live 
and die in obscurity than produce them 
maimed and imperfect. 

“Such a miserable disappointment I 
scarce ever remember to have heard of. 
The small distance betwixt me and per- 
fect health makes me the more un- 
easy in my present situation. It is a 
weakness rather than a lowness of 
spirits which troubles me, and there 
seems to be as great a difference be- 
twixt my distemper and common va- 
pours, ag betwixt vapours and madness, 
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I have noticed in the writings of the 
French mystics, and in those of our 
fanatics here, that when they give a 
history of the situation of their souls, 
they mention a coldness and desertion 
of the spirit which frequently returns; 
and some of them, at the beginning, 
have been tormented with it many 
years. As this kind of devotion de- 
pends entirely on the force of passion, 
and consequently of the animal spirits 
I have often thought that their case an 
mine were pretty parallel, and that 
their rapturous admirations might dis- 
compose the fabric of the nerves and 
brain as much as profound reflections, 
and that warmth or enthusiasm which 
is inseparable from them.” 

That the subject of this curious 
piece of analysis should himself 
perceive the resemblance between 
his own condition and that of the 
“French mystics” and “ fanatics” 
at home, is one of the strangest 
features in the strange narrative. 
And that it should never occur 
to him to attribute it to a mental 
or spiritual cause, is more remark- 
able still. The idea of any con- 
flict for him between the powers 
of light and darkness—of any rising 
up of nature within him, to resolve 
once for all the inevitable problem 
on which side his life was to be 
ranged, would have simply amused 
the young man. He was too good- 
tempered and genial by nature to 
have treated the supposition with a 
sneer; but the unheroic boy would 
have laughed at the notion with 
unintentional humility. The letter 
we have just quoted was, it appears 
probable, never sent to the eminent 
physician- for whom it was destin- 
ed; but remained among his papers, 
to throw its homely revelation upon 
a youth unlike the youth of other 
men: an early morning without 
dew or mist, or signs of the recent 
aurora—calm in colour as a leaden 
sky, sober as a day in autumn, quiet 
as the silence of the fields; yet so 
divorced from all natural meta- 
phors, that there is no sense of in- 
finitude, no mystery of space or dis- 
tance about it, but all toned down 
into a universal calm. 

“T would not quit my preten- 


sions to learning but with my last 
breath,” he adds, while discussi 

the chances of “ a more active life” 
which were before him; but some- 
thing had to be done to break the 
spell which no doubt the quiet ex- 
istence of Ninewells rather strength- 
ened than interrupted. In the 
brief and succinet biography which 
he entitles “ My own Life,” the story 
is told in half-a-dozen words. “My 
very slender fortune,” he says, “be- 
ing unsuitable to this plan of life 
(that of a student and philosopher), 
and my health being a little broken 
by my ardent application, I wag 
tegipted, or rather forced, to make 
a very feeble trial for entering into 
a more active scene of life. In 
1734 I went to Bristol with some 
recommendations to eminent mer- 
chants, but in a few months found 
that scene totally unsuitable to 
me.” This was all that came of 
the attempt to throw his life 
into a new channel. In the same 
year he seems to have finally made 
up his mind to yield to his in- 
clinations and let fortune and the 
world go by. Such a man was qua- 
lified, as few men are, for the 
austere effort of frugality which 
enables a poor scholar to live on 3 
pittance out of love for his books, 
Imagination, it is evident, would 
never lead him astray ; and though 
he was always kind and friendly, 
and ready to share with his inti- 
mates, yet his range of sympathies 
was too limited to move him to- 
wards any of the foolish generosi- 
ties which we pardon to youth. 
Then he had the training of his 
careful Berwickshire home to for- 
tify him in his new career. The 
amount of the income upoa which 
he ventured to embrace a life of 
philosophical research is not men- 
tioned; but as he afterwards as- 
sures us that he has acquired a 
competence when he manages to 
scrape together £1000, and at a much 
later period of his life thinks £150 
a-year @ sufficient provision for life 
in London, it? must have been 
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scanty indeed. His first start in 
life was attended by an entire sepa- 
ration from home and all its asso- 
ciations. “I went over to France,” 
he says, “ with a view of prosecut- 
ing my studies in a country retreat ; 
and I then laid that plan of life 
which I have steadily and success- 
fully pursued. I resolved to make 
a very rigid frugality supply my 
deficiency of fortune, to maintain 
unimpaired my independency, and 
to regard every object as contempt- 
ible, except the improvement of my 
talents in literature.” 

It would be against all the tradi- 
tions of literature not to respect and 
glorify this determination—which 
was, there is no doubt, in its way 
a noble one. But yet there is 
something in the picture of the 
young Scotchman retiring to the 
dismal quiet of a French provincial 
town—of all solitudes the most 
restricted, and of all conventional 
places the most conventional—se- 
parating himself without any pro- 
founder cause from his ancient 
associations, which chills out the 
sympathy from the mind of the be- 
holder. This is another proof of 
that strange good-humoured in- 
difference to all the deeper wants 
of humanity, which was always one 
of his leading characteristics. He 
paused for some time in Paris—a 
more natural shelter for all the busy 
thoughts that were germinating in 
his mind—and went about in that 
new strange world attracted by mat- 
ters very little likely, one would have 
thought, to secure the attention of 
a young man setting out in the 
world. Instead of affording us a 
glimpse of the picturesque old capi- 
tal which now exists no longer, he 
tells us of the miracles performed at 
the tomb of the Abbé Paris; re- 
cording with peculiar significance 
and secret irony the “ incontest- 
able” proof of miraculous cures 
wrought by that holy personage. 
His mind, it is evident, was more 
occupied with the different trains 
of thought gradually growing to 


completion within himself, than 
with the external novelty around 
him, notwithstanding the favour- 
able impression which French life, 
manners, and dispositions had made 
upon him. He proceeded to Rheims 
on leaving Paris, and there estab- 
lished himself. It “is to be the 
place of my abode for some consi- 
derable time,” he writes, “and 
where I hope both to spend my 
time happily for the present, and 
lay up a stock for the future.” 
This curious choice of an obscure 
French country town, possessing, 
no doubt, a university, but not of 
any special distinction, is one of 
the least comprehensible things in 
the history of the time: in which 
we constantly find travellers of 
note, and young noblemen with 
their governors, established in the 
French provinces, in towns now 
fallen into complete obscurity, and 
at no time more remarkable, ex- 
cept, perhaps, for the beauty of their 
churches, than an English county 
town of corresponding size. And 
that one attraction, the glorious 
Gothic cathedrals of France, was 
little appreciated by the eighteenth 
century. 

The first piece of contemporary 
observation which Hume offers us 
is marked, like everythirg else, by 
his peculiar modes of thought. The 
difference of manners in France 
and England struck him as it does 
every stranger, not, however, with 
unreasoning enthusiasm, but with 
a more characteristic impulse to 
examine the matter: and the result 
of his careful analysis was the con- 
clusion that the French were indeed 
more polite and obliging at heart, 
but that the English had a better 
method of expressing it—an opinion 
totally opposed to the ordinary 
theory. 


‘By the expressions of politeness,” 
he in ae. on ain those outed defer- 
ences and ceremonies which custom has 
invented to supply the defect of real 
politeness or kindness that is unavoid- 
able towards strangers or indifferent 
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persons even in some of the best disposi- 
tions in the world. These ceremonies 
ought to be so contrived as that, though 
they do not deceive or pass for sincere, 
yet still they please by their appear- 
ance, and. lead, the mind, by its own 
consent and knowledge, into an agreea- 
ble delusion. One may err by running 
into either of the two extremes—that 
of making them too like truth or too re- 
mote from it—though we may observe 
that the first is scarce possible, because 
whenever any expression or action be- 
comes customary it can deceive nobody. 
Thus when the Quakers say ‘your 
friend,’ they are as easily understood 
as another that says ‘your humble ser- 
vant.’ The French err in the contrary 


extreme—that of making their civilities 
too remote from truth—which is a fault. 


“ Another fault I find in the 
French manners is that, like their clothes 
and furniture, they are too glaring. An 
English fine gentleman Sahai 
himself from the rest of the world by 
the whole tenor of his conversation more 
than by any particular part of it; so 
that, though you are sensible he excels, 

ou are at a loss to tell in what, and 

ve no remarkable civilities or compli- 
ments to pitch on as a proof of his 
politeness. These he so smooths over 
that they pass for the common actions 
of life, and never put you to the trouble 
of returning thanks for them. The 
English politeness is always greatest 
when it appears least.” 


This would seem a sufficiently tri- 
vial subject to occupy the thoughts 
of the young philosopher, but it 
displays the penetrating acuteness 
and analytical power of his mind as 
well as if it had been more intrinsi- 
cally important. Indeed, the very 
slightness of the occasion shows 
more completely his mental habit 
of sounding to the depths and trac- 
ing every superficial indication 
back to its origin in the unseen re- 
cesses of human nature: a habit 
quite compatible with his in- 
capacity for comprehending that 
nature’s holier secrets, He seems 
to have remained about a year at 
Rheims, and from thence went on 
to La Fléche, where, with a curious 
delight in the society of the eccle- 
siastical caste of which he was the 
professed enemy, he hung about 
the Jesuits’ College, picking up 
odd bits of information, and en- 
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gaging in many a strange discug- 
sion, full on the one side as on the 
other of mental reservation and 
half-conscious sophistry. “I wag 
walking in the cloisters of the 
Jesuits’ College,” he relates on one 
such occasion, “ engaged in aconver- 
sation with a Jesuit of some parts 
and learning, who was relating to 
me and urging some nonsensical 
miracle lately performed in their 
convent, when I was tempted to 
dispute against him; and as my 
head was full of the topics of m 

Treatise of Human Nature, which 

was at that time composing, this 
argument” (his afterwards cele- 
brated argument against miracles) 
“immediately occurred to me, and 
I thought it much gravelled my 
companion; but at last he observed 
to me that it was impossible for 
that argument to have any solidity, 
because it operated equally against 
the Gospel as the Catholic miracles, 
which observation I thought proper 
to admit as a sufficient answer. I 
believe you will allow that the 
freedom, at least, of this reasoning 
makes it somewhat extraordinary 
to have been the produce of a con- 
vent of Jesuits, though perhaps 
you may think the sophistry of it 
savours plainly of the place of its 
birth.” 

The last suggestion comes oddiy 
enough from the young philosopher 
who has just owned that he thought 
proper to admit as a sufficient answer 
an argument which in reality had 
no weight whatever with him, as his 
correspondent was aware. Greek 
had met Greek in this fine en- 
counter; and notwithstanding the 
proverbial subtlety of the Jesuit, 
one doubts if the priest under his 
convent clvisters was a whit sur- 

assed in frankness or undermatched 
in finesse by the burly young for- 
eigner in his laced clothes who 
paced about those courts of learning 
by his side, breathing the same air 
as once Descartes breathed, and look- 
ing on with acute, unsympathetic, 
yet good-humoured eyes at the 
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curious pieces of human mechanism 
around him, on whom he could try 
the success of an argument or point 
the edge of a theory. In the pro- 
found retirement of La Fléche, cut 
off from everything but books and 
Jesuits, Hume composed his ‘ Trea- 
tise of Human Nature,’ the first of 
his works. It would be unneces- 
sary to enter at length into tbe 
scope and meaning of this book, 
which made a new step in the ever- 
turning treadmill of philosophy, 
and wound another confusing coil 
of thought round the philosophical 
observer. In a recent sketch of 
this series we did our best with un- 
skilful hand to trace for the un- 
scientific reader the progress of 
mental science (so called) up to the 
period of Berkeley. Locke had re- 
cognised the existence of mind and 
matter, two grand and universal 
abstractions, in the world, the one 
being to us the interpreter of 
the other. Berkeley, coming after 
him, boldly denied the abstract 
existence of matter at all, and 
affirmed mind, spirit, ideas, to be 
the only real existences, Hume, 
in the beginning of his labours, 
went beyond Berkeley. To him 
mind itself, the final principle of 
existence, was, like everything else, 
a doubt and uncertainty, It had 
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called mind with which he seemed 
to comprehend it, could prove 
themselves. Shreds of truth float- 
ing in the air, and here and there 
caught and secured—incomprehen- 
sible sequences and necessities which 
could not be disputed, yet could not 
be explained—were all his keen in- 
tellect acknowledged in the uni- 
verse. “Locke,” says Mr. Lewes, 
in his ‘History of Philosophy, 
“had shown that all our know- 
ledge was dependent upon experi- 
ence. Berkeley had shown that we 
had no experience of an external 
world independent of perception, 
nor could we have any such expe- 
rience. He pronounced matter, 
therefore, to be a figment. Hume 
took up the line where Berkeley 
had cast it, and flung it once more 
into the deep sea, endeavouring 
to fathom the mysteries of being. 
Probing deeper in the direction 
Berkeley had taken, he found that 
not only was matier a figment, but 
mind was no less so. If the occult 
substratum which men had in- 
ferred to explain material pheno- 
mena could be denied because not 
founded on experience, so also, said 
Hume, must we deny the occult 
substratum, mind, which men had 
inferred to explain mental pheno- 
mena, All that we have any expe- 


rience of is of impressions and ideas,' 
The substance of which these are 
me a to be impressions is oc- 
cult, is a mere inference; the sub- 
stance in which these impressions 
are supposed to be is equally occult, , 
is a mere inference. Matter is but a ) 
collection of impressions; mind is , 


been apparent to Descartes that he 
lived because he thought; but even 
this consciousness gave to Hume 
no philosophical conviction of his 
own existence. He is careful, as 
we would also be, to discriminate 
clearly between this philosophical 
doubt and the instinctive trust 


of the common man in common 
circumstances, his sense, beyond all 
ower of reason to shake, that he 
imself is, and is surrounded by 
cénditions which must be observed 
and heeded. It is only in philo- 
‘Sophy that he ventures to assert 
the strange doctrine that mind 
itself is an existence as improbable 
as matter. Neither the mighty 
spectre of a world which seemed to 
surround him, nor the imagination 


but a succession of impressions and 
ideas. Thus was Berkeley’s dogmatic 
idealism converted into scepticism.” 

The system of Hume, if that can 
be called a system which is the 
pulling down of all systems, and 
even of the very foundation upon 
which scientific methods of thought 
may be built, is still more clearly 
set forth as follows in his own 
words :— 

‘*Men,” he says, ‘tare carried by a 
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natural instinct or prepossession to re- 
pose faith in their senses. When they 
Follow this blind and powerful instinct 
of nature, they always suppose the 
very images presented to the senses to 
be the external objects, and never en- 
tertain any suspicion that the one are 
nothing but representations of the other. 
But this universal and primary opinion 
of all men is soon destroyed by the 
slightest philosophy, which teaches us 
that nothing can ever be present to the 
mind but an image or perception. So 
far, then, we are necessitated by rea- 
soning to contradict the primary instincts 
of nature, and to embrace a new sys- 
tem with regard to the evidence of. our 
senses. But here philosophy finds her- 
self extremely embarrassed, when she 
would obviate the cavils and objections 
of the sceptics. She can no longer 
plead the infallible and irresistible in- 
stinct of nature, for that led us to 
quite a different system, which is ac- 
knowledged fallible, and even errone- 
ous; and to justify this pretended 
philosophical system by a chain of clear 
and convincing argument, or even any 
appearance of argument, exceeds the 
power of all human capacity. _ 

“Do you follow the instinct and 
propensities of nature in assenting to 
the veracity of the senses? But these 
lead you to believe that the very per- 
ception or sensible image is the external 
object ”—(Idealism). t “eg : 

**Do you disclaim this principle in 
order to embrace a more rational opin- 
ion, that the ye ees are only 
representations of something external ? 
You here depart from your natural 
propensities and more obvious senti- 
ments; and yet are not able to satisfy 
your reason, which can never find any 
convincing argument from experience 
to prove that the perceptions are con- 
nected with external objects ”—(Scep- 
ticism). 


“The answer to the question, 
‘What knowledge have we of an 
external world?’” says Mr. Hill 
Burton, in his account of the same 
work, “resolved itself into this: 
that there were certain impressions 
and ideas which we supposed to re- 
late to it—further we knew noi. 
When we turn, according to this 
theory, from the external world, 
and, lookirg into ourselves, ask 
what certainty we have of separate 
self-existence, we find but a string 
of impressions and ideas, and we 
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have no means of linking these’ to. 
gether into any notion of a cop. 
tinuous existence. Such is that 
boasted thing, the human intelleet, 
when its elements are searched out. 
by a rigid application of the scep. 
tical philosophy of Hume.” And 
such, we add, were the conclusions 
of the young man in _ bloomi 
Anjou, among the quiet of the con- 
vent gardens, and under those y 
cloisters where Descartes, doubtin 
and pondering too, had taken a joy. 
ful leap into certain existence from 
his iuentification of the process 
going on in his mind as thought, 
“IT think, therefore I am,” the 
French father of modern philoso- 
phy had exclaimed to earth and 
heaven in a burst of human satis. 
faction a century before. And now 
when the hundred years with all 
its revolutions was accomplished, the 
musing Scot paces the same pave- 
ment, revolving the same difficulties, 
and ends in a conclusion as different 
as heaven is from earth. He, too, 
thought, devoting his lite to that pur- 
suit; and in addition possessed as 
rude a personality as falls to the lot 
of most men; yet he takes himself 
to pieces in the silence as if he had 
been a puzzle, and shakes his head 
over the many-cornered morsels 
which he knows he can fit together 
if he tries. But can all his fitting, 
all his trying, make one thing of 
them—an existence, a unity, com- 
plete and real? ‘The spectator, 
evea at this distance, cannot look 
ou at the spectacle but with a cer- 
tain strain and unconscious | thrill 
of sympathy. To be driven to 
so blank an ending, how dismal 
must it have been! And all the - 
more that the discovery was made 
by a young man scarcely six-and- 
twenty, in the absolute stillness of 
the silent foreign place, with grass 
growing in its streets, and its time 
inecasured out by the unfamiliar 
tinkle of the convent bell. He had 
given up home and youth, and all 
the profits and. attractions of prac- 
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tical life, in order to have time and 
leisure to complete his theory. And 
this was the best he could make of 
it! But the reader may spare his 
sympathy, and assure himself that 
David never ate an ounce the less, 
or felt his personal happiness in 
the smallest degree diminished by 
the negation of all things to which 
his thoughts had brought him. Not 
his was the nature which admires 
and envies and longs after a faith 
it cannot share. He was no ama- 
teur or dilettante in his ways of 
thinking, but a born sceptic, clad 
in impenetrable panopoly of spiritual 
indifference and personal satisfac- 
tion, and fortified by good-humour 
and good digestion against all the 
fanciful troubles known to man, 
The utter solitude in which this 
work was accomplished is another 
curious mark of the man’s personal 
identity. He did his work alone, 
without aid of counsel or sympathy. 
“While he was framing his meta- 
physical theory,” says Mr. Burton, 
“Hume appears to have permitted 
no confidential advisers to have 
access to the workings of his inven- 
tive genius; and as little did he 
take for granted any of the reason- 
ings or opinions of the illustrious 
dead. Nowhere is there a work of 
genius more completely authenti- 
cated as the produce of the solitary 
labour of one mind.” He tried the 
edge of his argument, smiling in 
his sleeve the while, upon his Jesuit 
companion, and he communicated 
the ‘Reasonings on Miracles’ to his 
namesake Henry Home; but the 
latter is the only instance in which 
he seems to have sought anything 
resembling sympathy in his work. 
And yet he was a social being, fond 
of the convivialities of the time, 
not in the least averse to society or 
shy of ordinary intercourse. Wher- 
ever he went he made friends, and 
kept them, and was warm in all 
superficial charities. But the soul 
of the man dwelt apart, not loftily 
so much as indifferently, having no 
need of close communivn or fellow- 


ship with any other soul. A cer- 
tain unexpressed good-humored 
contempt for his kind, mixed, ¢s 
such a sentiment often is, with 
much benevolence and amiable 
feeling towards them, was no 
doubt at the bottom of this indif- 
ference; but its real origin was in 
the self-sufficing nature of the man, 
which demanded no support of hu- 
man fellowship, but could keep its 
standing without love, without 
faith, without sense of dependence, 
requiring no earthly paradise, hop- 
ing for no heaven, 

And yet there is a struggle to be 
recorded, though it is not of any 
very passionate description. The 
human nature of the young man 
sometimes stirs within him not- 
withstanding all his constitutional 
calm. Now and then there bursts 
from him a cry of half-stifled pain. 
In one of his moments of weakness 
he gives vent to the following re- 
flections, combating them all the 
while with his own pitiless com- 
mon-sense and practical sobriety. 
His theory itself is not half so 
curious as the amazing power with 
which consciously he employs his 
external existence and senses to 
smother and make an end of such 
faint outcries and protestations as 
may arise in his imperfectly-de- 
veloped heart. 


“he intense view of these manifold 
contradictions and imperfections in hu- 
man reason has so wrought upon me,” 
he says, “‘and heated my — that I 
am ready to reject all belief and reason- 
ing, and can look upon no opinion even 
as more probable and likely than an- 
other. Where am I or what? From 
what cause do I derive my existen 
and to what condition shall I retura ? 
Whose favour shall I court, and whose 
anger must I dread? What beings sur- 
round me? and on whom have I any in- 
fluence, or who have any influence on 
me? TI am confounded with all these 
y orem and oa to fancy myself in 
the most deplorable condition imagin- 
able, environed with the deepest dark- 
ness, and utterly deprived of the use of 
every member and faculty. 

‘*Most fortunately it happens that 
since Reason is incapable of di ing 
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these clouds, nature herself suffices to 
that purpose, and cures me of this phi- 
losophical melancholy and _ delirium 
either by relaxing this bent of mind, or 
by some avocation and lively impression 
oF my senses which obliterate all these 
chimeras. I dine, I play a game at 
backgammon, I converse and am merry 
with my friends: and when, after three 
or four hours’ amusement, I would return 
to these speculations, they appear so 
cold and strained and ridiculous, that I 
cannot find in my heart to enter into 
them any further. Here, then, I find 


myself absolutely and necessarily de- 

termined to live and talk and act like 

— people 
os 


in the common affairs of 
I may, nay, I must yield to 
the current of nature in submitting to 
my senses and understanding; and in 
this blind submission I show most per- 
fectly my sceptical disposition and prin- 
ciples; but does it follow that I must 
strive against the current of nature 
which leads me to indolence and plea- 
sure? . . No; if I must be a fool, 
as all those who reason or believe any- 
thing certainly are, my follies shall at 
least be natural and agreeable. ‘ 
These are the sentiments of my spleen 
and indolence; and, indeed, I must 
confess that philosophy has nothing to 
oppose to them, and expects a victory 
more from the return of a serious good- 
humoured disposition than from the force 
of reason and conviction. In all the in- 
cidents of life we ought still to preserve 
our scepticism. If we believe that fire 
burns or water refreshes, ’tis only be- 
cause it costs us too much pains to think 
otherwise; nay, if we are philosophers 
it ought only to be upon sceptical prin- 
ciples, and from an inclination which we 
feel to employing ourselves after that 
manner. When reason is lively and 
mixes itself with some propensity, it 
ought to be assented to; where it does 
not, it never can have any title to 
operate upon us. At the time there- 
fore that I am tired with amusement or 
company, and have indulged a reverie 
in my chamber or in a solitary walk b 
the river-side, I feel my mind all col- 
lected within itself, and am naturally 
inclined to carry my view into all these 
subjects about which I have met with 
so many disputes in the course of my 
reading and conversation.” 


Surely so strange a piece of per- 
sonal revelation was never made, 
The philosopher takes his own in- 
telligence in haad and tunes it like 
an instrument. When a human 
sentiment of dismay at the nothing- 
ness and desolation with which he 
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has surrounded himself creeps into 
his mind, he seeks out his friends, 
is merry, plays his game of back- 
gammon, and lets himself go upon 
the current of nature which leads 
to indolence and pleasure, saga. 
ciously calculating upon the period 
of revulsion which is sure to come, 
Then, after the desire for pleasure 
and ease has been satisfied, he in- 
dulges in a reverie, or takes a goli- 
tary walk, and thus getting back 
his inclination towards his work, 
follows it “on sceptical principles ” 
with an inconceivable philosophical 
calm. And he was but six-and- 
twenty when he thus regulated the 
stops of his own being, regarding 
it, one cannot but feel, with some- 
thing of the same partial contemps 
with which he regards the rest of 
humankind—not' disdainfully nor 
harshly, but good-humouredly, as 
at best a poor creature capable of 
little, which it is best not to drive 
or coerce, but humanely leave to 
pursue its own way. We know no 
other writer who has thus conde- 
scendingly, apologetically, patronis- 
ed and humoured himself. 

The ‘Treatise on Human Na- 
ture’ was published in 1738, on 
terms not disadvantageous for such 
a work, and probably more favour- 
able than a young unknown aspi- 
rant in the same strain would find 
possible now. He had fifty pounds 
‘“‘and twelve bound copies of the 
book” for one edition of a thousand 
copies. Its success was not of an 
encouraging kind. “ Never literary 
attempt was more unfortunate,” he 
says, in his autobiography. “It 
fell dead-born from the press, with- 
out reaching such distinction as 
even to excite a murmur among 
the zealots.” This, however, seems 
too strong a statement of the case, 
though it shows how intensely he 
had felt the disappointment. His 
anxiety about its reception was evi- 
dently great; he was anxious to 
leave town, thinking it would “ con- 
tribute very much to my tranquillity, 
and might spare me many mortifica- 
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tions to be in the country while the 
success of the work was doubtful. 
_,. If you know anybody that is 
a judge, you would do me a sen- 
sible pleasure in engaging him to 
a serious perusal of the book,” he 
adds, feeling, as so many have done, 
that to be but known was all he 
wanted. “The success of my philo- 
sophy is but indifferent, if I may 
judge by the sule of the book, and 
if I may believe my bookseller,” 
he writes afterwards from Nine- 
wells, where he had taken shelter. 
“JT am now out of humour with 
myself, but doubt not,” he con- 
tinues, with the doleful playfulness 
of the disappointed, “in a little 
time to be only out of humour with 
the world.” Better luck, however, 
awaited him. In the three or four 
years following, two other volumes 
—viz., the third part of the ‘ Trea- 
tise of Human Nature,’ and the 
first volume of ‘Essays, Moral and 
Political '"—were given to the world; 


. the latter with anxious anonymity. 


“The work was favourably receiv- 
ed,” he says, “and soon made me 
entirely forget my former disap- 
pointment.” “The Essays are all 
sold in London,” he writes to his 
friend Henry Home, with natural 
satisfaction, in the summer of 
1742. It was some compensation 
to him for the mortification of his 
beginning. He had by this time 
returned home to his mother, bro- 
ther, and sister, who still kept 
house together at Ninewells, an 
undivided family; and for six or 
seven years thereafter remained in 
this retirement, renewing, he tells 
us, his acquaintance with Greek, 
making new friends, and beginnirg 
various correspondences which went 
on during his whole life. 

This period of quiet. was not, 
however, one of repose or satisfac- 
tion with his position. On his re- 
turn from France he had confessed 
to his friend Home “a certain 
shamefacedness I have to appear 
among you at my years, without 
having yet a settlement, or so much 
as attempted any,’—a sentiment 
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which is in the highest degree 
characteristic of his race and coun- 
try, and in which every Scotsman 
will at once concur. To come 
back without having made any 
mark in the world, without hay- 
in even planted his foot on steady 
ground, and, in short, no better 
than he went, must have been a 
humiliation even to a philosopher, 
“No alteration has happened to 
my fortune, nor have I taken the 
least step towards it,” he writes to 
another friend. The success of his 
Essays no doubt was consolafory ; 
but even that was no “settlement,” 
and his pis eyes were fully 
open to the necessity of making a 
career for himself. He made an 
attempt to get a professorship in 
Edinburgh University; but failed, 
and with some reluctance seems to 
have adopted the idea of becoming 
“travelling governor” to a young 
man of fashion and wealth, could 
such be found. The appointment 
which he at length obtained was 
perhaps the most strange ever con- 
ferred upon a philosopher. It was 
that of companion to the Marquess 
of Annandale—a young iunatic, full 
of literary and other frenzies—in 
whose strange household he found, 
as might have been expected, a most 
uncongenial home. His squabbles 
with the official guardian, and his 
persistent claim for a sum of money 
to which he considered himself en- 
titled when at last dismissed from 
this uncomfortable situation, are of 
no importance to our story. The 
mistake seems to have been his ac- 
ceptance of the position at all; and 
it certainly affords the observer a 
very poor idea of the condition of 
the age, as respects literature and 
science, to find a man already 
distinguished in both, and, at the 
same time, a gentleman of family 
as good as that of his “patron,” 
consenting to become the butt of 
a@ young madman, and the com- 
panion of his tedious noisy days. 
“What a scene is this for a man 
nourished in philosophy and pe 
lite letters to enter into all of a 
22 
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sudden and unprepared!” Hume 
himself exclaims, “But I ever 
laugh, whatever happens,” he adds, 
with rueful pleasantry. ‘I lived 
with him a twelvemonth,” is the 
brief record in the autobiography. 
“My appointments during that 
time made a considerable accession 
to my small fortune.” Let us hope 
these .“ appointments” somewhat 
eased the smart inflicted upon his 
dignity and amour propre, though 
his tenacious grasp upon the last 
scrap of salary to which he had a 
rights is not a lofty rg to a very 
uncomfortable episode in his career. 

A more honourable, though at 
first sight scarcely more suitable, 
office for a philosopher awaited him, 
These were the days in" which lit- 
erary men received and expected 
ensions and honours; and yet it 
is but too apparent that, except in 
the rare case of one who could be 
made Secretary of State, or gentle- 
man usher, there was in reality no- 
thing in the busy world for a man 
of letters to do, The second em- 
ployment which fell in his way was 
that of secretary to General St. 
Clair, then about setting out on 
“an expedition, which was at first 
meant for Canada, but ended in an 
incursion on the coast of France.” 
“The office is very genteel,” he 
says in a letter; “ten shillings a- 
day, perquisites, and no expenses. 
... As to myself,” he adds to a 
second correspondent, “my way of 
life is agreeable; and though it 
may not be so profitable as I am 
told, yet so large an army as will 
be under the General’s command in 
America must certainly render my 
erquisites very considerable. I 
oh been asked whether I would 
incline to enter into the service? 
My answer was, that at my years I 
could not decently accept of a lower 
commission than a company. The 
only Prenat of working this point 
would be to procure at first a com- 
pany in an American regiment by 
the choice of the colonies. But 
this I build not on, nor indeed am 
I very fond of it.” 


The idea of David Hume in 
soldier’s coat has a curious inepp. 
gruity, which will make the reader 
smile. He was by this time thirty. 
five, and had already begun to ag. 
quire the bulk which afterwapdg 
distinguished him. The fat pbilo- 
sopher, with his round chubb 
cheeks and succession of dou 
chins, smooth as a woman’s, must 
have been a curious spectacle jn 
the rakish uniform of the time; 
and though he was never a soldier 
he afterwards wore uniform, 
at one time held the rank of 
aide-de-camp. The _ expedition 
was one of _ those urposelegg 
schoolboy raids which distinguish 
ed the time. It landed on the 
coast of Brittany, fluttered the 
dovecots in a few helpless seaside 
villages, and pretended to be about 
to take the town of L’Orient, “the 
seat of the East India trade.” How- 
ever, after a siege of six days, and 
much ineffectual artillery, the ex- 
pedition thought better of it, and 
turned back again, having “lost 
only ten men,” as it fortunatel 
happened, “by the enemy.” 
Hume’s personal experience, the 
period was identified by the sui- 
cide, in his own quarters, of a 


Major Forbes, one of his friends— - 


a scene sufficient to make a vivid 
impression on any mind, but which 
is noted in Hume’s history only by 
one matter-of-fact record of the oc- 
currence. The account he gives of 
the entire expedition is curiousl 
and unintentionally ironical. It 
was “detained in the Channel 
until it was too late to go to Ame- 
rica,” and was then sent “to seek 
adventures on the coast of France,” 
The general and admiral were both 
totally, unacquainted with the coast 
—without pilots, guides, or intelli- 
gence of any. kind, and even with- 
out the common maps of the coun- 
try. They were “ entirely ignorant, 
except from such hearsay informa- 
tion as they had casually picked up 
at Plymouth,” of the strength 

the town and garrison they attack- 
ed. “There never was on any 0¢- 
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_ easion such an assemblage of ignor- 


ant blockheads” as the engineers of 
the little army. Under such cir- 
cumstances there was nothing for 
it but to turn back again; and 
though Hume says their discom- 
fiture was “without any loss or 
dishonour,” it is a curious example 
of those deficiencies which have 
always hampered the British army, 
and which came to their climax in 
that uncomfortable age. 

The short duration of this em- 


.ployment left the philosopher once 


more in a state of uncertainty as to 
his future life. An interval of 
“idleness and a gay pleasurable 
life” rewarded him for the brief 
labours of his campaign. And he 
thus discusses his prospects in a 
letter to one of his friends, giving 
us an incidental glimpse into the 
new projects which had begun to 
awaken in his mind :— 


“T have an invitation to go over 
to Flanders with the general, and 
an offer of table, tent, horses, &c. I 
must own I have a great curiosity to 
see a real campaign, but I am deterred 
by a view of the expense, and am 
afraid that, living in a camp, without 
any character, and without anythin 
to do, would appear ridiculous. H 
I any fortune which would give me a 
prospect of leisure and opportunity .to 
prosecute my historical projects, nothin 
could be more useful to me, and 
should pick up more literary knowledge 
in one campaign, by living in the gene- 
ral’s family, and being introduced fre- 
quently to the duke’s, than most officers 
could do after many years’ service. 
But to what can all this serve? I am 
& philosopher, and so, I suppose, must 
continue. 

“T am very uncertain of getting 
half-pay, from several strange and un- 
expected accidents, which it would be 
too tedious to mention; and if I get it 
not, shall neither be gainer nor loser by 
the expedition. I believe if I would have 
begun the world again, I might have 
returned an officer gratis, and am certain 
might have been made chaplain to a re- 
giment gratis; but . .. I need say 
no more, I shall stay a little time in 
London, to see if anything new wi 
present itself. If not, I shall return 
very cheerfully to books, leisure, and 
solitude in the country. An elegant 


table has not spoiled my relish for 


sobriety, nor society for study; and 
frequent disappointments have taught 
me that nothing need be despaired of, as 
well as that nothing can be depended 
on. 


Two years later, when the pro- 
posed campaign had changed into 
a peaceful embassage, Hume once 
more left England in the train of 
General St. Clair; and the interval 
of retirement, which seems to have 
been spent at Ninewells, in country 
quiet and seclusion, had evidently 
impressed on his mind the concep- 
tion of. his after-work. 


Ff “*T got an invitation (he repeats) from 
General St. Clair to attend him in his 
new employment at the Court of Turi 
which I hope will prove an agreeable it 
not a profitable jaunt for me. I shall 
have an opportunity of seeing courts 
and camps; and if I can afterwards 
be so happy as to attain leisure and 
other opportunities, this knowledge 
may even turn to account to me as a 
man of letters, which, I confess, has 
always been the sole object of my 
ambition. I have long had an inten- 
tion, in my riper years, of composing 
some history; and I question not but 
some greater experience in the opera- 
tions of the field, and the intrigues of 
the Cabinet, will be requisite in order 
to enable me to speak with judgment 
upon these subjects. But, notwith- 
standing of these flattering ideas of 
futurity, as well as the present charms 
of variety, I must confess that I left 
home with infinite regret, where I had 
treasured up stores of study and plans 
of thinking for many years. I am sure 
I shall not be so happy as I should 
have been had I prosecuted these. 
But, in certain situations, a man dares 
not follow his own judgment, or refuse 
such offers as these.” - 


” His position in this mission was 
again that of secretary. “I wore 
the uniform of an officer, and was 
introduced to these courts as aide- 
de-camp to the general,” he says, 
We have no space to follow the 
narrative of his journey, which he 
sent home to the little domestic 
party at Ninewells, still united, 
though the children were growing 
grey, in that close union which 
sometimes exists with special force 
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in the family of a widow. There 
is nothing very remarkable in the 
narrative, except an ingenuous sur- 
prise on the part of the writer to 
find Germany a habitable country, 
with some appearance of comfort 
and wellbeing among its people. 
“"Tis of this country,” he says, 
“Mr, Addison speaks when he calls 
the people 


‘ Nations of slaves by tyranny debased, 
Their Maker’s image more than half 
defaced.’” 


“Be assured,” he adds, with some 
warmth, “there is not a finer 
country in the, world, nor are there 
any signs of poverty among the 
people. But John Bull’s prejudices 
are ridiculous as his insolence is 
intolerable.” This last utterance, 
however, so often repeated since 
then, arose from no superiority on 
Hume’s part to the prejudices of 
his race, but from the much more 
vivacious sentiment of national 
indignation and disgust at the 
same John Bull, who was then 
falling into a frenzy fit of prejudice 
against everything Scotch, as it 
was Hume’s lot to ascertain by 
experience. There is alsc in the 
account of this tour a sober appre- 
ciation of natural beauties not com- 
mon to the age. The Rhine, the 
Maine, the broad fertile country, 
the picturesque villages and palaces 
(as he curiously entitles the feudal 
castles of that wonderful district), 
are all commented on. It is true 
he finds the houses in quaint Nu- 
remberg to be “old-fashioned and 
of a grotesque figure,” though he 
allows they are “solid, well built, 
complete, and cleanly;” but that 
was the fashion of the time. “I 
confess I had entertained no such 
advantageous idea of Germany,” 
he says, with benevolent satisfac- 
tion; “and it gives a man of hu- 
manity pleasure to see that so con- 
siderable a part of mankind as the 
Germans are in so tolerable a con- 
dition.” This was written not much 
more than a hundred years ago, 


and of a region now as familiar ag 
Bond Street- to crowds of 
whom Hume would scarcely have 


admitted within the lowest circle of . 


intelligence. Such strange changes 
does time alone, without the 

of any more startling agent, wat 
upon the external world. 

While Hume was at’ Turin he 
was seen by Lord Charlemont, who 
has left us the following unfavour- 
able, but, we fear, true description 
of his aspect and appearance :— 


‘*Nature, I believe, never formed any 


man more unlike his real character than 
David Hume. The powers of physiog- 
nomy were baffled by his countenance: 
neither could the most skilful in that 
science pretend to discover the smallest 
trace of the faculties of his mind in the 
unmeaning features of his visage. His 
face was broad and fat, his mouth wide, 
and without any other expression than 
that of imbecility. His eyes vacant and 
spiritless, and the corpulence of his 
whole person was far better fitted to 
communicate the idea of a turtle-eating 
alderman than of a refined philosopher. 
His speech in English was rendered ridi- 
culous by the broadest Scotch accent; 
and his French was, if possible, still 
more laughable; so that wisdom most 
certainly never disguised herself before 
in so uncouth a . . Though now near 
fifty gave old he was healthy and strong; 
but his health and strength, far from 
being advan us to his figure, instead 
of manly comeliness, had only the appear- 
ance of rusticity. His wearing an uni- 
form added greatly to his natural awk- 
wardness, for he wore it like a grocer of 
the trained-bands. Sinclair was a lieu- 
tenant-general, and was sent to the 
Courts of Vienna and Turin as a military 
envoy, to see that their quota of troops 
was furnished by the Austrians and 
Piedmontese. It was therefore thought 
necessary that his secretary should ap- 
pear to be an officer, and Hume was 
accordingly disguised in scarlet.” 


While Hume was absent on this 
mission, his ‘Inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding’ was pub- 
lished in London. He explains 
its nature and intention with his 
usual brevity in his autobiography. 
“T had always entertained a no- 
tion,” he says, “that my want of 
success in publishing the ‘Treatise 
of Human Nature’ had proceeded 
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more from the manner than the 
matter, and that I had been guilty 
of a very usual indiscretion in going 
to press too early. I therefore cast 
the first part of the work anew in 
the ‘Inquiry concerning Human 
Understanding. His desire was 
that the ‘Treatise of Human Na- 
ture’ should now be treated as a 
work blotted out of literature, and 
that the Inquiry should be sub- 
stituted in its place,” Mr. Burton 
tells us; but this was, of course, an 
impossible hope. In the new form 
his principles were not altered, but 
their expression was softened; and, 
naturally, his opponents were little 
likely to accept the less pungent 
and forcible statement. Such new 
views, or developments of his prin- 
ciple, as he insisted upon more 
fully in the new volume, did but 
carry out the conceptions of the 
other. The doctrine of necessity, 
as opposed to that of free-will in 
human action; of the uniformity 
and sameness of human impulses; 
and those opinions on miracles 
which had first occurred to him 
at La Fiéche—all branches of a 
thoroughly seeptical philosophy— 
were prominent in the book,—in 
which, indeed, the theory in respect 
to miracles was first given to the 
world. Of these, each, it will ‘be 
seen, is, if possible, more destructive 
of any innate dignity in human 
nature than the other; that men, 
like atoms of matter, are moved 
by periodical waves of impulse to 
do the same thing in a certain 
severe arithmetical sequence, of 
which they understand nothing; 
that the races of humanity bear 
the same monotonous resemblance 
to each other as do the stones in a 
. Tiver-bed, dragged up or down by 
the greater or lesser force of the 
current; that human testimony, 
however enthusiastic or however 
multiplied, is never to be allowed 
even a hearing, when it contra- 
dicts the regularity of natural 
laws ;—these are the developments 
of his doctrine, which Hume now 
gave to the world. At every 
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step as he advanced the great ne- 
gation grew. The man who, under 
his teaching, no. longer could call 
his mind his own, or put any faith 
in its existence, had now to give up 
his, will as well, and reeognise him- 
self as a creature 

“ Dragged round in earth’s diurnal course 

With stocks, and stones, and trees.” 
Individual character, great aspira- 
tions, generous sentiments, were 
alike denied him. He did but 
what he could not help doing, 
thought but as certain vague nat- 
ural influences moved him, was 
not to be believed at his highest 
strain of feeling, or credited with 
any independent sentiment. 

Such was the theory of the philo- 
sopher. It did not depress his own 
mind, so far as there is any evid- 
ence on the matter; but he was 
depressed by what would seem on 
the surface of much less immediate 
importance. “This piece was at 
first little more successful than the 
‘Treatise of Human Nature,’” he 
says—a practical disappointment 
much less easy to’ bear than any 
theory. “On my return from Italy 
I had the mortification to find all 
England in a ferment’ on account 
of Dr. Middleton’s ‘Free Inquiry,’ 
while my performance was entirely 
overlooked and rejected. Such is 
the force of natural temper, that 
these disappointments made little 
or no impression upon me,” he 
adds, with, no doubt, partial truth. 
His mother’s death, which happened 
at the same period, and which he 
heard of on his return from Italy, 
probably took the edge off the less 
severe misfortune. He was found 
“in the deepest affliction and in a 
flood of tears,” we are told, when 
the melancholy news was communi- 
cated to him; and a good-natured 
friend improved the occasion with 
exemplary faithfulness, ‘“ My friend, 
= own this uncommon grief to 

ving thrown off the principles of 


religion,” said the comforter, “ for 
if you had not, you would have 


been consoled by the firm belief 
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that this good. lady, who was not 
only the best of mothers but the 
most pious of Christians, was com- 
pletely happy in the realms of the 
just.” To which, as the story goes, 

avid replied, “Though I throw 
out my speculations to entertain 
the learned and metaphysical world, 
yet in other things I do not think 
so differently from the rest of the 
world as you imagine.” 

This anecdote, it is evident, how- 
ever, must be received with caution, 
for there is no appearance of any 
such scientific hypocrisy in his life. 
He was never a virulent, but what 
is much worse, an indifferent unbe- 
liever. Religion was no necessity 
to him: he could live without it, 
and be as virtuous as his neigh- 
bours; and he could die without it. 
In short, it was not, nor did he 
ever pretend it to be, a want of 
his soul. Such beings are; and it 
would be vain to imagine that the 
unbelief of such a man was neces- 
sarily accompanied either by re- 
morse or despair. 

In the mean time Hume returned 
to Ninewells, to his brother and 
sister, with whom he remained -un- 
til the marriage of the former in 
1751, composing his political and 
other essays. During this interval 
of ‘quiet, success came upon him 
all at once. What his philosophy 
could not do, his heresy and anti- 
Christianity did, by rousing the at- 
teution of controversialists, who 
then abounded in the world. ‘“ My 
bookseller informed me that my 
former publications were beginning 
to be the subject of conversation, 
that the sale of them was gradu- 
ally increasing, and that new edi- 
tions were demanded. Answers by 
reverends and right reverends came 
out two or three in a year; and I 
found by Dr. Warburton’s railing 
that the books were beginning to 
be esteemed in good society.” It 
was with this comfortable assurance 
that at last he had made his mark 
in life, and attained his object, that 
Hume removed into Edinburgh. His 
modest pretensions and contented 


temper, as well, alas, as a state of 
affairs much different from the pre. 
sent, are indicated in the followi 

account of his means and desires;— 


“While interest remains as at 


sent,” he writes from ‘Ninewells in th 


summer of 1751, ‘‘I have fifty pounds 
a-year, a hundred pounds’ worth of 
books, great store of linens and fine 
clothes, and near a hundred pounds in 
my pocket, along with order, i 


a strong spirit of independency, good 


health, a contented humour, and an un. 
abating love for study. . . . my 
sister can join thirty pounds a-year to 
my stock, and brings an equal tite of 
order and frugality, we doubt not to 
make our revenues answer.” 


Thus the little celibate household 
set itself up in a “ flat” suspended 
between heaven and Edinburgh, 
high up in one of the stately houses 
which still overlook the Earthen 
Mound, upon an income not ex- 
ceeding £80 a-year. They had an 
unrivalled landscape before them; 
but probably neither the brother 
nor sister» made much account of 
that ; and were ‘surrounded by the 
cheerful, social, familiar circle of 
Edinburgh, in which was mingled 
an unusually large proportion of 
clergymen. This interval of leisure 
and work seems to have been one 
of the happiest periods in his life, 
He even became frisky in the quiet, 
and amused himself laboriously 
with the heaviest of ponderous jokes, 
about which he writes long anxious 
letters, more concerned for its sue- 
cess than he ever shows himself about 
one of his serious works. While at 
Edinburgh he published the ‘ Poli- 
tical Discourses,’ “ the only work of 
mine,” he says, “that was success- 
ful on the first publication, It was 
well received abroad and at home, 
In the same year was published at 
London my ‘Inquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals,’ which, ia 
my own opinion (who ought not to 
judge on that subject), is of all m 
writings — historical, philosophic 
or literary—incomparably the best, 
It came unnoticed and unobserved 
into the world,” 
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Thus, with a certain mild irony, 
he records his successes and fail- 
ures, feeling, as many a writer has 
done before and since, that . curious 
mixture of disdain and satisfaction 
with which it is but natural to ob- 
serve the indiscriminating prefer- 
ences of the crowd. They let his 
pest drop listlessly from their 
hands, and conferred a triumph on 
the secondary production, of which 
he himself thought so much less 
highly. The philosopher shrugs 
his shoulders as he sits at his lofty 
windows looking over “the gallant 
Forth,’ with Miss Katie by his 
side, and all his kindly friends and 
correspondents making a little lu- 
minous homely circle round him. 
There were Adam Smith and Fer- 
guson at Glasgow; Blair and Ro- 
bertson in Edinburgh at his doors; 
John Home, his namesake, coming 
in by times from Athelstaneford, 
with the MS. of his first tragedy in 
his pocket, which the philosopher 
thinks may probably not deserve 
success, since the dramatist admires 
Shakespeare and has never read 
Racine! and close by him such an 
afflicted soul as poor Blacklock the 
poet, penniless, learned, sensitive, 


and = blind. When Hume, after 


another unsuccessful attempt upon 
a vacant chair in the University of 
Glasgow, accepted the appointment 
of Librarian to the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, it is said to have been to 
Blacklock that he devoted the pro- 
ceeds of his office. It was but £40 
a-year, but that was no small addi- 
tion to the means of a man who 
was possessed of but £50 pour tout 
potage. “In 1752,” he says, “the 
Faculty of Advocates chose me 
their librarian, an office from which 
I received little or no emolument, 
but which gave me the command 
of a large library. I then formed 
the plan of writing the ‘ History of 
England.’” This great work, as 
has been seen, had already vaguely 
visited his dreams for years before; 
and when at length he found him- 
self at the very fountain-head of 


information, with an admirable col- 
lection of books at his disposal, and 
undisturbed quiet to plan and exe- 
cute as he pleased, - began his 
undertaking with such care and 
pains as sometimes even provoke 
a smile, For it is not a histo- 
rian’s scrupulous exactness as to 
fact which appears foremost in the 
history of his work, so much as a 
curious anxiety—sometimes grow- 
ing quite painful in its intensity— 
about -the “correctness” of his 
English, and the careful elimina- 
tion of every Scotticism from its 
pages, He writes letter on letter 
on this subject, and, it is evident, 
worked with a diligence scarcely 
comprehensible in these slipshod 
days, eliminating every doubtful 
expression from his work. Scot- 
land was then, as his biographer 
reminds us, a kind of quasi-forei; 
country, with a dialect full, not only 
of changed words, but of different 
idioms from those of pure English, 
All this trouble seemed, accordin 
to his own account, to have received 
but a poor recompense at first. He 
narrates his renewed disappoint- 
ment as follows:— — 

“T commenced with the accession of 
the House of Stuart, an epoch when, I 
thought, the misrepresentations of fac- 
tion began chiefly to take place. B.. ste 

0 san, e in my ex ons 
ths shoves at this aT a ht 
that I was the only historian that 
at once neglected present power, interest, 
and authority, and the cry of popular 
mean ag. and os ~ subject was suited 

evi ca 1ty, expected r- 
tonal applause, But niiserable Lagoa 
en) I was assailed by one 
ery of reproach, disapprobation, and even 
detestation ; English, Scotch, and Irish, 
Whig and Tory, Churchman and sec- 
tary, freethinker and religionist, patriot 
and courtier, united in their ‘. — 
the man who had presumed ed a 
generous tear for the fate of Charles I 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and after the 
first ebullitions of their fury were over, 
what was still more mortifying, the 
book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. 
Millar told me that in a twelvemonth 
he sold only forty-five copies of it. I 
scarcely, indeed, d of one man in 
the three kingdoms, considerable for 
rank or letters, that could endure the 
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book. I must only except the Primate 
of England, Dr. Herring, and the Primate 
of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which seem two 
odd exceptions. These dignified pre- 
lates epaesiely sent me messages not to 
be discouraged. 

‘“*T was, however, I confess, discour- 
aged ; and had not the war been at that 
time breaking out between France and 
England, I had certainly retired to some 

ovincial town of the former kingdom, 
sien changed my name, and never more 
have returned to my native country. 
But as this scheme was not now practi- 
cable, and the subsequent volume was 
considerably advanced, I resolved to 
pick up courage and to persevere.” 


Two years later the second vol- 
ume of the History was published, 
and “was better received.” In 
another interval of three years the 
history of the House of Tudor fol- 
lowed, and the work was concluded 
in 1761. It had thus been about 
nine years in the composition. And 
notwithstanding the discouraging 
character of its beginning, Hume, 
by the time it was completed, had 
become one of the most famous 
and popular authors in Europe. 
His renown, as will shortly be seen, 
rapidly crossed the Channel, and 
was almost greater in France than 
at home; and profit and honour 
flowed upon the philosopher. “ Not- 
withstanding,” he owns, “this va- 
riety of winds and seasons to which 
my writings had been exposed, they 
had still been making such ad- 
vances that the copy-money given 
me by the booksellers much ex- 
ceeded anything formerly known 
in England: I was become not 
only independent, but opulent. [ 
retired to my native country of 
Scotland determined never more to 
set my foot out of it; and retaining 
the satisfaction of never having 
preferred a request to one great 
man, or even making advances of 
friendship to any of them. As I 
was now turned of fifty I thought 
of passing all my life in this philo- 
sophical manner.” 

his expectation, however, was 
not realised. His life, so far as 
the excitement of popular adoration 
and applause went, and all the 
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show and outward apparel of great. 
ness, was indeed only about to 
begin. 

But before he shoots away a new 
star into the firmament ‘of French 
fashion, there is a certain pleasure 
in watching the bulky, ponderous 
philosopher, with his ‘clumsy jokes 
and friendly moderate enthusiasms, 
A certain rustic minister, called 
Wilkie, had composed a poem pro- 
fessing to be a translation of a sy 
posed early production of Homer, 
and called the Epigoniad, which 
Hume, with outbursts of praise, de- 
clares to be “the second epic poem 
in our language.” Of Home's 
‘Douglas’ he writes that “I am per. 
suaded it will be esteemed the best, 
and by French critics the only, 
tragedy of our language!” He 
interest in Robertson’s History, 
which he might even have been 
excused for thinking a rival of his 
own, is lively and honest, and he 
seems to have omitted no oppor- 
tunity of helping the writer for- 
ward, And no man ever took up 
more contentedly the réle of com- 
fortable obscurity. When, antici- 
ating a change of residence to 

ondon, he wrote to his friend 
Dr. Clephane of his desire to secure 
“a room in a decent, sober family,’ 
who would not be averse to receive 
a sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, 
quiet, good-natured man of a bad 
character; ” and informed the doctor 
that “I shall then be able to spend 
£150 a-year.” Adam Smith’s first 
work, the ‘Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,’ a book also to some extent 
a rival of his own, he hails with the 
same anxious plaudits, spreading 
its fame wherever he goes. Never 
was a more friendly, unaffected, 
good-humoured, self-denying, _ self- 
indulgent soul, He is so kindly 
and so friendly that one scarcely 
likes to note how characteristic of 
a nature never moved to any su- 


_ preme passion or effort, or deeply 


acted upon by anything outside 
himself, is all this homely amiable 
submission to the subdued colours 
and humdrum routine of declining 
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life. He accepts, nay, even fore- 
stalls it, liking nothing better 
than the loose-robed comfort of the 
chimney-corner, the elephantine 

intless jokes, the subdued plea- 


_gurable sentiments of a life from 


which avowedly all the disturbing 
vigour and restlessness of youth has 
departed. Comfort was sweet to 
him, and he had it. What could 
such a man desire more? 

The change from this quiet scene 
to the brilliant Court of France, with 
all its fine ladies and fine gentlemen, 
its princes and wits and savans, 
precipitating themselves at the feet 
of the good humoured but surprised 
philosopher, is the strangest that 
can be conceived. It was in the 
year 1763, when Hume was fifty- 
two, and perfectly disposed to give 
himself over to the quietude of age, 
that this extraordinary revolution 
occurred in his life. The Marquess 
of Hertford had been appointed 
ambassador to France, and by some 
strange impulse of public spirit, or 
other unlikely motive, fixed upon 
Hume, with whom he was not even 
acquainted, to be his secretary. The 
invitation was so startling that the 
philosopher hesitated; but finally 
moved by the thought that he had 
resolved to “give up his future life 
to amusements,” and attracted by 
the charms of French society, which 
he had always admired, at length 
decided upon accepting it. “ The 
decorum and piety of Lord Hertford 
occasioned men to wonder,” says 
Horace Walpole, “when, in the 
room of Bunbury, he chose for his 
secretary the celebrated freethinker 
David. Hume, totally unknown to 
him; but this was the effect of re- 
commendations from other Scots 
who had much weight with Lord 
and Lady Hertford.” Hume him- 
self, however, informs us that “ the 
idea first came into my patron's 
head without the suggestion of any 
one mortal.” The effect. of the pa- 
tronage of so orthodox a man seems 
to have had the immediate effect 
of rehabilitating the unbelieving 


philosopher, “I was now a person 
clean and white as the driven 
snow; and were I to be proposed 
for the see of Lambeth, no objec- 
tion could henceforth be made to 
me,” he says, with a chuckle of 
amusement and humorous satisfac- 
tion. Yet his anticipations were 
not always of a pleasurable charac- 
ter. “I repine at my loss of ease, 
and leisure, and retirement, and 
independence,” he says; “and it 
is not without a sigh I look back- 
wards, nor without reluctance that 
I cast my eye forwards.” These 
melancholy thoughts, however, dis- 
appeared when he found himself in 
the gayer atmosphere of France, 
and suddenly discovered that he 
was the fashion, and found all the 
world at his feet. He had been 
prepared for the fact of his own pop 
ularity to some mild extent. “No 
author ever yet attained to that 
degree of reputation in his own 
lifetime that you are now in pos- 
session of at Paris,” Lord Elibank 
had written to him in the spring 
before his arrival there. “ n 
ou have occasion to see our friend 
avid Hume,” writes another of his 
acquaintances, “tell him that -he is 
so much worshipped here that he 
must be void of all passion if he 
does not immediately take post for 
Paris.” Helvetius also conveys to 
him the same flattering announce- 
ment; and so, in still softer strains, 
does Madame de Boufflers, whose 
correspondence with him had com- 
menced two years before. He had 
scarcely arrived when he was over- 
whelmed by evidences of this un- 
bounded popularity. Ten days after 
he reached France, he wrote to 
Adam Smith: “I have been three 
days at Paris and two at Fontaine- 
bleau, and. have everywhere met 
with the most extraordinary hon- 
ours. which the most exorbitant 
vanity could wish or desire. The 
compliments of dukes and marshals 
of France, and foreign ambassadors, 
f° for nothing with me at present. 

retain a relish for no kind of flat- 
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tery but that which comes from the 
ladies.” “During the two last 
days, in particular,” he adds, “I 
have suffered (the expression is not 
improper) as much flattery as almost 
any man has ever done in the same 
time——” He protests that “ it 
makes no difference to him;” but 
it is evident that Hume was far 
from displeased by these demon- 
strations of regard. It is true that 
by times he gives vent to an ex- 
clamation of weariness. “I wish, 
twice or thrice a-day, for my easy- 
chair and my retreat in James's 
Court!” but yet the manner in 
which he dwells upon all the com- 
pliments made to him, is not that 
of a man dissatisfied or annoyed by 
the sweetness of his life. Here 
is a little sketch, made by his own 
hand, from which it may be per- 
ceived how easily a man can habi- 
tuate himself to any amount of 
worship :— 


**Do you ask the about my course of 
life? Ican only say that I eat nothing 
but ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar 
breathe nothing but incense, and tread 
on nothing but flowers! Every man I 
meet, and still more every lady, would 
think they were wanting in the most 
indispensable duty if they did not make 
a long harangue in my praise. What 
happened last week when I had the 
honour of being presented to the Dau- 
phin’s children at Versailles is one of 
the most curious scenes I ever passed 
through. The Duc de B., the eldest— 
a boy of ten years old—stepped forth 
and told me how many friends and ad- 
mirers I had in this country, and that 
he reckoned himself among the number, 
from the pleasure he received in 
reading many pi es in my works. 
When he had finished, his brother, the 
Count de P., who is two years younger, 
began his discourse, and informed me 
that I had been long and impatientl 
expected in France, and that he himse 
soon a gon to have great satisfaction 
from the reading of my fine History. 
But what is more curious, I was carried 
then to the Count d’A.,. who is but four 
years of age. I heard him mumble 
something, which, though he had forgot 
in the way, I conjectured, from some 
scattered words, to have been also a 
panegyric dictated tohim. . .. . 

‘* All this attention and panegyric was 
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at first offensive to me; but now if 
sits more easy. I have recovered in seme 
measure the use of the language, ang 
am falling into friendships that are 
very agreeable—much more so than 
silly distant admiration. They now be. 
gin to banter me, and tell droll stories 
of me which they have either observed 
themselves or heard from others; 
that you see I am “beginning to be at 
home. It is probable that this place 
will long be my home. I feel little in. 
clination to the factious barbarians of 
London; and have ever desired to re- 
main in the place where I am planted, 
How much more so when it is the best 
place in the world? I could here live 
in great abundance on the half of my 
income; for there is no place where 
money is so little requisite to a man 


who is distinguished either by his birth 
Hi 


or personal qualities. . . . How- 
ever, I cannot help observing on what 
a different footing learning and the 
learned are here from what they are 
among the factious barbarians abovye- 
mentioned.” 


Contemporary French writers 
are not wanting to confirm these 
wonderful tales, with touches at 
the same time of gentle pleasantry 
at the “gros philosophe Ecossais,” 
the “grand et gros historiographe 
@ Angleterre.” 


*“C’est un excellent homme que 
David Hume,” says Grimm; “il est 
naturellement serein, il entend fin 
et quelquefois avec sel, quoiqu’il 
peu; mais il est lourd, il n’a ni chaleur 
ni grace, ni agréement dans l’esprit, ni 
rien qui soit propre a s’allier au ramage 
de ces charmantes petites machines 
qu’on appelle jolies femmes.” Another 
amusing glimpse shows him playing 
elephantine pranks for the amusem 
of the same ravishing but difficult andi- 
ence in one of the dramatic amuse- 
ments of the time, in which ‘ on lui 
avait destiné le réle d’un sultan assis 
entre deux esclaves employant toute 
son eloquence pour s’en faire aimer ; les 
trouvant inexorables il devait chercher 
le sujet de leur peines et de leur résis- 
tance ; on le place sur un sopha entre les 
deux plus jolies femmes de Paris, il les 
peso a attentivement, il se frappe le 
ventre et les genoux 4 plusieurs r 
et ne trouve jamais autre chose 4 les 
dire que, ‘Zh bien—mes demoiselles—eh 
bien—vous voila done—eh bien, vous 
voila—vous voili ici?’ Cette phrase 
dura un quart d’heure sans he pit 
en sortir. Une d’elles se leva > ba 
ence, ‘Ah,’ dit-elle, ‘je m’en 
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bien doutée—cet homme n’est bon qu’a 
manger du veau!’ Depuis ce temps il 
est relégué au rdle de spectateur, et 
n’en est pas moins fété et cajolé.” 


It was nearly two years after his 
arrival in Paris and discharge of 
all the duties of the secretaryship 
before Hume really obtained the 
situation and its emoluments. “The 
matter is concluded and the king 
has given his consent,” he writes 
in June 1765, after many exhorta- 
tions to his friends to aid him, and 
vicissitudes of fear and hope ; “so 
that, in spite of Atheism and Deism, 
of Whiggism and Toryism, of Scot- 
ticism and Philosophy, I am now 

ssessed of an office. of credit, 
and of £1200 a-year.” However, 
this was but a momentary gleam 
of prosperity. A month had 
scarcely passed before the home 
administration changed, Lord Hert- 
ford was recalled, and Hume's 
good fortune became a thing of 
the past. For several months he 
remained “Charg6 d’Affaires” in 
Paris until the new ambassador 
arrived, and finally left France 
in the beginning of 1766, not 
much more certain of any future 
rovision than he had been at 
is outset. A pension of £400 
a-year was, however, eventually 
settled upon him, and thus his 
diplomatic career came to a close, 

The curious episode of his con- 
nection with Rousseau need not be 
here entered upon in detail. After 
making the Continent too hot to 
hold him, the great sentimentalist 
made what he was pleased to call 
a flight from the secret yet en- 
thusiastic worship of Paris, under 
the protection of Hume when he 
returned to England. Everything 
that our philosopher could do to 
promote the comfort of his guest 
and find a suitable refuge for 
him} was, it is evident, done with 
zeal and almost devotion, ‘and 
called forth Rousseau’s intensest 
gratitude, which was often dis- 
played in a way which the sober 
Scotsman must have found some 
what embarrassing, On one occa- 


sion when they had partially quar- 
relled over a very small matter, 
Hume records: “After passing 
near an hour in this ill-humour, 
he rose up and took a turn about 
the room. But judge of my sur- 
prise when he sat down suddenly 
on my knee, threw his hands about 
my neck, kissed me with the 
greatest warmth, and bedewing all 
my face with tears, exclaimed— 
‘Is it possible you can ever forgive 
me, my dear friend? ” ; 

hope you have not so bad an opin- 
ion of. me as to think I was not 
melted on this occasion, I assure 
ou I kissed him and embraced 

im twenty times with a plentiful 
effusion of tears. I think no scene 
of my life’ was ever more affecting. 
We fear the reader will be more 
disposed to smile than to weep at 
the arg ine picture of the little 
bearded Swiss on the fat knees of 
le gros philosophe Ecossais, and of 
the mutual embracing which fol- 
lowed, This sweet accord, however, 
was far from permanent, After 
Hume had procured him a pension, 
and given himself endless trouble 
in establishing him according to 
his inclinations, Rousseau suddén- 
ly turned upon him with the most 
causeless and meaningless insults, 
The quarrel, with the letters it 
drew forth on both sides, was made 
into a pamphlet, and published in 
France under the advice of Hume’s 
friends there. Cette sotte béte appe- 
lée le public was thus called in -to 
judge the matter ; and so far Hume’s 
wrongs may be said to have been 
fully avenged, 

While this quarrel was going on, 
Hume received his last public ap- 
sree as Under-Secretary of 

tate under General Conway, the 
brother of Lord Hertford. Once 
more he speaks as if he grudged a 
little the employment which kept 
him from rolling to his beloved 
leisure, He had plenty of money ; 
and with his usual curious contemp- 
tuous re for himself “was de 
sirous,” he says, “of trying what 
superfluity could produce, as I had 
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formerly made an experiment of a 
competency.” This experiment, 
however, was postponed for a year 
or two, and in the mean time his 
life is thus described :— 


“My way of life here is very uniform, 
and by no means disagreeable. I pass 
all the forenoon in the secretary’s house, 
from ten till three, when there arrive, 
from time to time, messengers that 
bring me all the secrets of the kingdom, 
and, indeed, of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. I am seldom hurried ; 
but have leisure at intervals to take up 
a book, or write a private letter, or con- 
verse with any friend that may call for 
me ; and from dinner to bedtime is all 
my own. . I only shall not re- 
gret when my duty is over ; because, to 
me, the situation can lead, to nothing, 
at least in all probability ; and reading, 
and sauntering, and lounging, and dos- 
ing—-which call thinking—is m 
supreme happiness, —I mean my 
contentment.” . 


Thus the man’s identity and his 
philosophy go together through 
every change in his existence. He 
does not pretend to feel any satis- 
faction in the thought of doing his 
duty by his country, though no 
doubt he did it according to his 
lights. The same _ curious limit 
which nature seems to have built 
around him, betrays itself in mat- 
ters which might have been sup- 
posed of the strongest personal 
interest. Even in respect to cor- 
recting the imperfections of his 
History, he asks, “ Were it not an 
amusement, to what purpose would 
it serve, since I shall certainly 
never live to see a new edition ?” 
It would appear that he felt no 
need even of that terrestrial immor- 
tality which tempts the most humble 
of mortal creatures. He held office 
not more than three years, and thus 
describes his retirement from public 
life, and entrance into the full ease 
and luxury of which he wanted to 
make experiment, for the rest of 
his existence :— 


“T returned to Edinburgh in 1769, 
very opulent (for I possessed a revenue 
of £1000 a-year), healthy, and, though 
somewhat stricken in years, with the 
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prospect of enjoying long my 
of seeing the increase of my repu ” 
“T had taken one of Allan Ram. 
say’s houses,” he adds,—and every- 
body who has ever seen Edinbu 
and remembers the glorious position 
of Ramsay Gardens, on a line with 
the Castle, and commanding all the 
country round ; the Forth, and dis. 
tant Fife lying blue, with its Laws 
and Lomonds, on the horizon, will - 
approve of his selection ; but the 
situation was thought too cold, and 
he retired eventually to his old 
habitation in James’s Court, which 
commanded the same fine prospect ; 
though, perhaps, its size and preten- 
sions, which had suited the homie 
philosopher setting up an establish- 
ment on £80 a-year, might scarcely 
answer all the requirements of the 
pensioned diplomatist and _states- 
man with £1100 a-year to spend 
“T am glad to have come within 
sight of you, and to have a view of 
Kirkcaldy, from my windows,” he 
writes to Adam Smith, surely with 
some fresh sense of pleasure in the 
familiar landscape’ thus restored to 
him after all his wanderings. “I 
have been settled here two months,” 
he writes a little later, “and am 
here body and soul, without casting 
the least thought of regret to Lon- 
don, or even to Paris. I live still, 
and must for a twelvemonth, in m 
old house in James’s Court, whi 
is very cheerful, and even elegant, 
but too small to display my great 
talent for cookery, the science to 
which I intend to addict the re- 
maining years of my life. I have 
just now lying on the table before 
me a receipt for making soupe @ la 
reine, copied with my own hand: 
for beef and cabbage—a charmin 
dish—and old mutton, and col 
lamb, nobody excels me. I make, 
also, sheep-head broth in a manner 
that Mr. Keith speaks of it for eight 
days after, and the Duc de Nivernois 
would bind himself apprentice to 
my lass to learn it.” In conjunc 
tion with his cookery he took to 
building, and made himself a house, 
like so many men, to die in, It was 
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the commencement of the street lead- 
ing southwards from St. Andrew’s 
Square to Princes Street, and cer- 
tainly was far from an improve- 
ment, in point of position, upon the 
mount of vision he had left. Before 
the new street had received any 
name, “a witty young lady chalked 
on the wall the words St. David 
Street.” Hume’s lass, judging that 
it was not meant in honour or rev- 
erence, ran into the house much 
excited to tell her master how he 
was made game of—‘ Never mind, 
lassie,” he said, ‘many a better man 
has been made a saint of before.” 
Perhaps there are few people, even 
among those who traverse the local- 
ity daily, who are aware that 
St. David Street, still existing in 
Edinburgh, thus commemorates, not 
Bruce’s royal successor, but the un- 
saintly David, the gros dréle, who 
won ies without caring for it, and 
desired no grace of remembrance 
even among his townsmen. The 
many-trodden stony street, careless 
as his own soul of the thousand in- 
terests, sorrows, and loves that move 
about it, is the sceptic’s fitting shrine. 

And yet one cannot look at the 
calm of his declining years without 
acertain sympathy. He is so cheer- 
ful, so easy, so contented with him- 
self and everything about him; so 
ready to interest himself in other 
people; to advise, and applaud, and 
good-humouredly criticise—so far 
from all personal anxiety about 
his own health or future prospects. 
There are, no doubt, many who will 
think that these last were more ter- 
rible than consolatory. But we 
have suceeeded very poorly in 
placing Hume before them if they 
do not perceive that such was his 
nature, and that solicitude about 
the future. existence was a matter 
entirely impossible to him, He 
had enjoyed almost everything that 
life could give to such aman. He 
had never in his life loved enough 
or sorrowed enough to feel any want 
of that compensating hereafter to 
which the most of us poor mortals 
turn longing eyes. His nature was 


complete without that postscript in 
which we put so pathetic a trust. 
He had nobody whom his heart 
refused to part with either waiting 
for him on the other side or retain- 
ing him on this. There would seem 
to be, let us say it with reverence 

no sufficient reason why such a soul 
should not be gently extinguished 
on its exit from a world in which 
it had found all it desired—not 
uffed out like a half-burned candle, 
eaving chill suggestions of a might- 
have-been, but allowed to die down 
in its socket, and consume itself 
away and be no longer. Such an 
end would have had no terrors 
for Hume— would, indeed, have 
been a characteristic conclusion. 
All along it had been in his nature, 
It is the heart, and not the intel- 
lect, which insists upon living, and 
it was intellect which’ was Hume’s 
chief possession. So far as the 
other part of him went, the body, 
which had attained such unwieldy 
proportions, he had made that very 
comfortable in his day. He had 
given it all it desired—food, and 
wine, and employment, and exer- 
cise, and rest—and his accounts 
were very well balanced so far as 
that went. And as for his ene 
it surveyed all things, and measure 

the pain’ and pleasure, the good and 
evil chances, the long succession of 
mortal existence, in which it found 
so little spontaneous impulse, so 
much monotonous pendulum work 
of necessity, one race following an- 


‘other through the world; and. 


doubtless, baving thus fathomed 
the secrets of existence, felt no 
need of further experience, or of a 
new sphere to enter upon. The 
ordinary observer looks on with 
amaze at a spectacle which con- 
tradicts so many theories. The 
quiet death-bed, the cheerful spirit, 
the courageous steadfast compos- 
ure with which the sceptic went 
through those last lingering days, 
are a mystery to us. But such pro- 
blems, like most other mysteries in 
heaven and earth, must find solu-. 
tion elsewhere than here. 
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There are one or two points, 
however, which we may pause to 
note, in which the Sceptic’s nature 
and philosophy baffle, as we have 
already said, even the’ keenness of 
his intellect, and deprive him of 
the power of perception which men, 
probably less gifted than himself, 
possess by intuition. Such an ex- 
ample snows us how genius itself 
may strike against the limits of na- 
ture, and be stopped short by them. 
For instance, in all his much inter- 
course with France, and the love he 
had for it, it never seems to have 
been apparent to Hume, as it was to 
Chesterfield, a much inferior think- 
er, that everything around was 
darkening towards some great ca- 
tastrophe. Neither, though he 


lived in his youth in the very heart 
of the country, and must have seen 
many such scenes of peasdnt op- 
pression and distress as those which 
took the very power of speech from 
Berkeley, does he ever seem to have 
been impressed by, or even to have 


noticed them; which is a curious 
evidence of that supreme want of 
sympathy with his race which dis- 
tinguished his mind, though in ex- 
ternal particulars it was constantly 
eoncealed by a certain natural ami- 
ability and inclination to be friendly 
and helpful. This deficiency neu- 
tralised at once his sagacious mind, 
his political knowledge, and his 
genius. He knew human nature 
so little, even while knowing it 
so much, that the signs of the 
times were a sealed book to him. 
There is another very notable 
instance in which the same want 
of sympathy leads him to ad- 
vise a transgression of one of the 
first principles of honour, an accu- 
sation which no*doubt would have 
much surprised him. *A young 
clergyman, whose mind seems to 
have been unsettled by Hume's 
works, applied to him, through his 
friend Colonel Edmonstone, for ad- 
vice as to what he should do; 
that is, whether or not he should 
remain in the Church, The phi- 
losopher answers, without appa- 
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rently a moment’s doubt or hesitg. . 
tion, “It is putting too great a re 
spect on the vulgar,” he says, “ang 
on their superstitions, to pique one’s 
self on sincerity with regard tg 
them. Did ever one make it g 
point to speak truth to children of 
madmen? If the thing was worthy 
of being treated gravely, I should 
tell him that the Pythian 

with the approbation of Xenophon, 
advised every one to worship the 
gods, vouw norews. I wish it were 
still in my power to be a hypocrite 
in this particular. The common 
duties of society usually require it 
and the ecclesiastical profession 
only adds a little more to an inno 
cent dissimulation, or rather simula. 
tion, without which it is impossible 
to pass through the world.” Thus 
his incapacity to understand the 
heights and depthseof the soul, his 
indifference to his race, and the 
contempt for it which is involved 
in all his philosophy, leads a man; 
otherwise honest and _ straightfor- 
ward, to a sophistry worse than 
anything fabled of a Jesuit, and 
to direct encouragement of the 
worst and most debasing of all 
falsehoods. 

But when we return to the old 
man dying placidly in his new 
Edinburgh house, we forget how 
superficial are his affections, and 
how mortal his soul. Here is one 
of the last letters he ever wrote, 
than which it would be impossible 
to produce anything more quietly 
dignified or affecting. There is a 
certain Socratic calm of anticipa- 
tion in it which moves the specta- 
tor to uncover and stand aside as 
in the presence of a great being, 
be its nature what it may :— 


“DEAR BrotrHeR,—Dr. Black tells 


‘me plainly, like a man of sense, that I 
shall 


die soon, which was no cere: 
able news to me. He says I shall die 
of weakness and inanition, and perhaps 
ive little or no warning. But th 
be growing sensibly weaker every 
day, this period seems not to be ap- 
proaching; and I shall have time 
enough to improve you and to desire 
your company, which will be very 
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agreeable to me. But at this time your 

resence is necessary at Ninewells to 
settle Josey and comfort his mother. 
Davie will be also very useful to you. 
I am much pleased with his tenderness 
and friendship. I beg therefore that 
neither he nor you may set out, and as 
the communication between us is open 
and frequent, I promise to give you 
timely information.” 


Never Christian fronted death 
more bravely, nor with a -more 
peaceful calm. 

He died on the 25th August 1776, 
a fortnight after writing the above 
letter, at the age of sixty-five, leay- 
ing behind him the highest philo- 
sophical reputation, a host of kind 
and friendly recollections, and 
abundance of vulgar condemnation. 
Perhaps it is one of the weaknesses 
of this age that it is unable to con- 
demn with the frank and_ hearty 
vigour of its forefathers. We can- 
not blame Hume for his utter in- 


difference to the spiritual consola- 
tions, hopes, and blessings of which 
his limited spiritual nature could 
form little conception, and felt no 
need. Nor can we even feel that 
imperfection in his existence which 
strikes us so forcibly in almost all 
the lives which have been brought 
rominently ~ before the world. 
here seems nothing left to be 
made up to him, no injustice to set 
right, no disappointment to soothe, 
no lost to restore. He had his im- 
mortality, his consolations, his ha 
iness, such as it was, within the 
fimits of this world. The imagina- 
tion declines to follow him into 
any other. Such a man with such 
a life may be permitted—so far as 
our judgment of him is concerned 
—in a certain solemn heathen calm 
and still atmosphere, hushed but 
not discouraged by the thought, to 
end and die, 
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CHAPTER VII.—ENEMIES, 


Aut that day the cousins spent 
together; but nothing, not even the 
persuasions of Rose, could induce 
Arthur to remain at Grayport over 
the next. He had got hold of 4 good 
grievance, and was determined to 
play out his réle of persecuted ge- 
nius to the full. Besides, he would 
not run the risk of having. to meet 
Brandon in the friendly manner 
which he must have assumed in his 
uncle’s presence. He would, at least, 
have been expected to express gra- 
titude for the letter of introduc- 
tion ; and so, to preserve his dignity, 
he ran away the very next morning, 
and was in London by the time that 
Brandon was well engaged upon the 
noix de veau, 

Rose was more than sorry when 
he went, for the departure of her 
cousin was the departure of what- 
ever real living interest belonged 
to her life; and, after seeing him 
carried off by the coach which made 
daily journeys between Grayport 
and the nearest railway station, her 
eyes were too dim to watch his pro- 
gress very far along the road; and 
her tears were all the more painful 
for springing as much from anger 
as from sorrow. 

Arthur was certainly to be con- 
gratulated on having left behind 
him so brave and thorough-going a 
supporter, supposing that any fur- 
ther danger was to be apprehended. 
Not once did it enter into the mind 
of Rose that after all it was nearly, 
if not quite impossible that any 
man, no matter how jealous, treach- 
erous, and energetic he might be, 
should go to work in such an absurd 
manner in order to get a supposed 
and possible rival out of the way. 
But then she looked upon life 
through glasses of her own. Firstly, 
and not unnaturally, she believed 
implicitly in her cousin’s over- 
whelming genius, even more than 


he himself believed in it, if that 
were possible. To say that she 
classed him with the greatest in 
the history of art would be to 
speak but feebly; he was art and 
intellect to her, and art and intel- 
lect were to her only other names 
for Arthur, Again, she had learn- 
ed from him to believe that he 
was the victim of a conspiracyrot 
rivals who had sworn to keep him 
down. No one who knows any- 
thing of unsuccessful or impatient 
artists of, any kind is unaware of 
this strange but common delusion, 
which, in some cases, attains almost 
to the dimensions of a monomania, 
Of all classes of artists, actors are 
perhaps the most prone to it, but 
painters and poets do not come very 
far behind ; and Arthur Corbet never 
lost an opportunity of complaining 
of the imaginary persecutions that 
he had to suffer at the hands of an 
equally imaginary clique of jealous 
rivals, Apart from his really be 
lieving it, it was only too useful a 
fiction to keep up at Grayport in 
order to account for frequent fail- 
ures, the result of his own want 
either of talent or industry; and if 
his uncle was not altogether taken 
in by it, Rose, at all events, fully 
accepted the theory, and treated her 
cousin as he wished to be treated to 
his heart’s content. Lastly, it must 
be remembered that, besides art 
and intellect, he represented to her 
knowledge of the world—a world 
in which she thought, like most of 
those who are ignorant of its ways, 
that active malice, conscious unscru- 
pulousness, premeditated treachery, 
and energetic jealousy are far more 
common than they really are. 

In spite, however, of her intense 
feeling of dislike for Brandon, or 
more probably in consequence of 2 
she could not avoid a very decid 
feeling of nervousness when she 
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donned her armour for what she 
intended should be the first passage 
of arms between the heroine and 
the villain of her new romance, 
For she was by no means a passive 
ally. When her feelings were once 
aroused in a person’s favour or dis- 
favour, it did not occur to her that 
there was anything but fighting to 
be done. She therefore put on her 
company clothes—she was given to 
- affect the romantically simple style 
of white dresses and single flowers 
in her hair—and, what did not be- 
come her so well, her company 
manners also, which were as yet 
rather shy and constrained. While 
engaged in putting the last of an 
infinite number of finishing touches 
to her panoply, she heard a ring at 
the door, ani the rather deep voice 
of a stranger. Rightly thinking 
that this was Mr. Brandon himselt, 
instead of hurrying down to receive 
her ,uncle’s guest, she seated herself 
resolutely on the sofa, and, taking 
up a book, was soon immersed in 
pages turned the wrong end up- 
wards, 

After no long interval, however, 
she heard the impatient voice of 
Paul Corbet calling her name; and, 
as her present feelings of hostility 
towards the world in general did 
not extend to a desire that her uncle 
should have to wait for his dinner, 
she just gave herself a very last 
touch, and slowly and gravely went 
down-stairs. 

Her uncle and his guest were 
already in the parlour, where dinner 
was just served; so that Rose was 
saved from any appearance of hav- 
ing hurried to welcome Brandon, 
without, on the other hand, having 
rendered herself liable to be scolded 
for being late. The success of this 
little manoeuvre, utterly thrown 
away as it was upon every one but 
herself, gave her, nevertheless, no 
little satisfaction; though it is 
more than probable that this satis- 
faction, in her heart of hearts, arose 
in a very great degree from her 
having thus escaped the terrible 
ten minutes before dinner, when 
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the brilliant are stupid and the shy 
are on thorns—for, if there was one 
thing for which Rose almost hated 
herself, it was the horrible fit of 
shyness that would come over her 
whenever she most wished to be 
self-possessed, But her satisfaction 
was short-lived. She had only post- 
poned the evil moment; and when 
she entered the room she knew too 
well that she was blushing all over, 
But she did not know that that shy 
blush fully atoned by its beauty for 
the misery that it occasioned her, 

Brandon, who had already been 
placed at the table, rose. One may 
be sure that that careful toilette, 
that studied entry, that conscious 
blush, were not thrown away upon 
his practised eye, even though he 
very naturally misinterpreted them 
altogether. 

“ Mr, Brandon, this is my niece, 
Rose—Arthur’s cousin. Aud now 
let us begin; for we have lost at 
least half a minute, and the soup 
has been on the table for more.” 

And so the captive princess and 
the false knight met face to face. 

It must be confessed that, con- 
sidering that the party consisted of 
one of the most garrulous of old 
gentlemen,—of a man who, having 
known most kinds of society, had 
learned—for he was not a talker by 
nature—that to talk as well and as 
pleasantly as one can is a social 
duty only second to that of listen- 
ing well,—and of a naturally ami- 
able girl pretty enough to make 
silence on her own part permis- 
sible, the conversation was not 
lively. For, garrulous as was old 
Corbet, he was too true a gourmet 
to run the risk of ‘spoiling the effect 
of a single mouthiul by speaking 
himself, and his absorption in the 
great business of the day was far 
too deep to encourage his guest to 
speak, The latter soon saw that. 
in the house of his host true polite- 
ness lay in eating and letting eat. 
He therefore set himself to obey that. 
golden rule of table-talk which has 
never been sufficiently developed, 
but of which, in eireens the ob- 

A 
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servance and non-observance have 
respectively made and marred more 
conversational successes than any 
other cause—to resolutely refrain 
from saying more than one is abso- 
lutely ccmpelled until one cannot 
help talking, whether one will or 
no. If that period fails to come, 
the dinner is bad, and does not de- 
serve the compliment of conversa- 
tion at all. 

At last Corbet spoke a whole sen- 
tence. “I forgot to thank you for 
the introduction to your friend at 
Frankfort.” 

“Twas very glad to give it,” said 
Brandon, “und hope it will prove 


useful. Pleasant I am sure it will” 


prove—I can answer for Werner 
to that extent. When does your 
nephew think of leaving?” 

ose was looking at her plate con- 
sciously and uncomfortably when 
the letter of introduction was men- 
tioned. Her uncle answered,— 

“He is gone; at least he left 
for London this morning. What do 
you think of the. noiw de veau? 
But don’t answer now—take your 
time. Fd rather you'd tell me to- 
morrow, when you've slept on it. 
And your candid opinion, mind; 
for I’m not sure but that the dish 
is a little behind the age—that it 
would not be better for just a touch 
more sharphess in the first flavour. 
It would give a finer contrast to the 
softness of the genera! effect. But 
I don’t know; the combination 
would be new and striking, but 
there might be loss of delicacy. 
What do you think?” 

* Really it seemed to me unim- 
provable. I must congratulate you 
on being the inventor of a master- 

iece.” 

“T thought you would. But don’t 
praise ina hurry. Blame can never 
come too soon, but any time does 
for praise. What is this friend of 

ours at Frankfort? Not an artist, 
hope.” 

“Did I not tell you? No, he is 
not an artixt—except that, like a 
sculptor, he carves limbs.” 

“Yes, I remember--a surgeon. 


Why, Rose, we shall have Arthyr 
taking to medicine next—by the 
Lord, the only thing except common. 
sense that he has never yet gone in 
for. But no, he won't. Medicine 
is just the only thing that he cap 
never possibly take up. Do you 
know why?” 

“ Why ?” asked Brandon. 

“Because he will never be a phy- 
sician at forty—eh, Rose?” ap. 
swered Corbet, laughing at his own 


joke. 


Brandon saw that this talk about 
her cousin annoyed Miss Arnold; 
so, in order to turn the conversation, 
he began to speak about Grayport, 
But this was not a fertile subject— 
at least the young lady did not seem 
to find it so; for she did no more 
than just answer his questions in ag 
few words as she possibly could, and 
made no remarks of her own what- 
ever. She certainly secmed either re- 
markably dull or remarkably out of 
spirits. Charitably taking the latter 
view, for which he fancied he could 
find a cause in the sudden departure 
of her cousin, he thought it best, as 
she did not seem to be in a mood 
for talk, to leave her to her own 
thoughts. That she was incapable 
of talking if she pleased, Brandon 
did not suppose for an instant; he 
held that every woman who is both 
young and pretty can talk quite well 
enough, jure divino, 

In fact the evening turned out 
dull enough for all but the host, 
who was never out of humour after 
dining well. He lectured much 
upon gastronomy, considered both as 
an art and as a science: much about 
Paul Corbet as its exponent: a little 
about politics, but local rather than 
national, and connected much with 
Farleigh Castle: and the whole 
was mixed up with continual digs 
at the absent Arthur, which Rose 
had to bear as his substitute. To 
her, the evening was not only dull, 
but an utter failure. Whatever 
vague ideas she may have enter- 
tained as to what she was going to 
do when arming herself cap-d-pie 
as for a combat, had all been scat- 
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tered to the winds, or rather swal- 
lowed up in a fog, long before she 
laid aside her armour for the night; 
and when she lay down to sleep, 
it was with the not unreasonable 
feeling that she had somehow been 
behaving more like a goose than a 
swan. It was altogether very dis- 
appointing, and none the less that 
she had not expected anything 
definite, after all. 

Brandon had been simply bored. 
That he had not been attracte| by 
the good looks and the clear sott 
voice of his young hostess was cer- 
tainly not the case; but he had his 
full share of at least all ordinary 
kinds of vanity, and no man, 
whether vain or not, can well feel 
any very great admiration for a 
woman when he has just con- 
spicuously failed in rendering him- 
self agreeable to her. There may 
be exceptions to this rule, but, at 
all events, Brandon was not one 
of the exceptions. It was with a 
feeling of luxurious relief that, on 
regaining the Dolphin, he threw 
himself on his uncomfortable sofa, 
pulled off his boots and his coat, 
and filled the bowl of his largest 
pipe. So absorbed was he in this 
process that it was a minute or two 
before he saw a letter upon the 
table addressed to him, and two’ or 
three minutes more before he could 
exert himself sufficiently to get up 
and see what it was. It proved 
to be an answer to the long letter 
which he had written to Werner, 
and was as follows :— 


“ FRANKFORT—A.—M., 

“Dear Mavrice,—I lose no time 
in answering your letter. It was 
indeed bad news for me to find 
awaiting me on my return here 
from Tannenheim, your account of 
your sudden change of circum- 
stances. I know that you too well 
understand how much I feel with 
you in your good and ill fortune 
alike to expect me to say how much 
any blow to your prospects is felt 
by me also—that I have always 
taken, and shall always take, the 
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same interest in what must still 
and in spite of all difficulties, be 
your great career as in my own 
small one. You are at present ill, 
you say; but that is no reason why 
you should be guilty of intellectual 
cowardice. It is to say this that 
I write far more than to express 
barren sympety Why should you 
of all men be afraid for your future, 
and even of losing the power of 
living out the higher part of your 
life in the way that you have always 
intended? That you may now find 
this rather more difficult, of course 
no one who knows the difference 
between competence and want of 
means can deny; but that the diffi- 
culty is ‘so great as you seem now 
to imagine it, I, at the risk of your 
considering me unsympathising, 
deny, toto clo, Unless you are 
very much changed from what you 
used to be, you will do better, ay, 
and more successful work, even in 
the most worldly of senses, as a 
poor than as a rich man. I believe 
in my heart that, though it is better 
to be rich than to be poor, even as, 
with all deference to your views of 
marriage, it is better to be married 
than single, riches are a clog upon 
the life that you have always 
hitherto proposed to lead, and upon 
the werk in the world that you 
have always proposed to do, even 
as you speak of marriage as being 
a clog upon them. You are the 
man of all men for whose misfor- 
tunes I should always be most 
grieved; but you are the last man 
who ought to be pitied. As I know 
ts will understand what I mean, 
will say no more of this. 

“And now to be practical, as 
people call it. Can I help you at 
all? You know my means; and I 
can easily give you the use of a 
couple of hundred pounds, if you 
want any money immediately. Pray 
let me know, That you may not 
think I cannot spare so much, or 
even more, if necessary, wiih ease, 
I must tell you that I am gettin 
quite prosperous—at least what i 
call prosperous. Everything seems 
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to have gone well with me since 
my engagement to Fraulein Rein- 
hold, and 1 am continually meeting 
with little bits of good luck—so 
much so, that I almost begin to think 
there must be scmething in me. 
At all events the sun shines at pre- 
sent so brightly that I live in con- 
tinual expectation of being found 
out for an impostor—fur, when I 
look at so many better and older 
men than myself utterly neglected, 
I cannot but feel that my success 
is premature. But the sun does 
shine, and so let us make all the 
hay we can—lI say ‘us’ and ‘ we,’ 
for you have helped me so often 
that not only friendship but com- 
mon gratitude also makes you in- 
terested in the harvest, and I shall 
really be sorry if you take any other 
view. I’m sure I always used to 
borrow of you without the shadow 
of a scruple, thereby doing unto 
you as I would have you do to 
me in the most literal manner 
possible. 
~ “When you write next I suppose 
you will have formed some plan or 
otker. Let me know what it is, 
Of myself, I have but very little 
to say but what I have said already. 
Things are monotonous, but pleas- 
ant. I am not aman to have adven- 
tures, as you know; but I have one 
thing to tell you that may interest 
you. I have come across a friend 
of yours—a woman, and a beautiful 
woman too. I happened to be at 
Tannenheim lately for a few days, 
when I received a message from 
one of the chief surgeons of this 
Foon to return at once and see for 
im a patient of his, the Countess 
de Marsay by name—do you re- 
member her? So I came back at 
once, and made my visit the next 
day. She was staying at an hotel 
and travelling by herself towards 
Paris; and, being a fine lady and 
rather knocked up by a long jour- 
ney, had taken it into her head 
that she was going to be ill, though 
there was about as little really the 
matter with her as with any one I 
ever saw. I even came to suspect 


that she wanted an excuse either 
to herself or somebody else for 
staying on at Frankfort, and she 
insisted on my coming to see her 
daily. Not having as yet got rid 
of the dregs of what you would call 
my unprofessional conscience, [ 
assured her it was unnecessary; 
but when she only answered, ‘ 
choose to see a doctor daily for the 
present, and you will suit me—if 
you cannot come I shall be obliged 
to go to one who will suit me legs,’ 
what in the world could I say or 
do? Altogether I cannot quite make 
her out—can you? Is she a real 
countess or not? At all events 
she told me one very evident false- 
hood about herself—that she is 
French by birth and education. A 
very little experience of national 
characteristics, and a very little 
skill in pumping, were enough to 
lead me not only to the conclusion 
that she was not French, but that 
she is either a Pole or a Russian— 
I imagine the latter. I have seen 
her in a temper, and saw the Tartar 
underneath the French polish. Be- 
sides, she seems to have the true 
Russian magia for  travelling— 
there seems no place in Europe 
unknown to her, especially in Ger- 
many. (You, it seems, she met in 
London.) But, nationality ap 
she puzzled me considerably, for 
suspect she belongs to a class of 
which I have read much but seen 
little in the course of my quiet life 
—to the aristocracy of the Quartier 
Bréda rather than to that of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Please en- 
lighten me. How it was that your 
name came up I cannot exactly call 
to mind; but I fancy it was from 
my mentioning that I had been at 
Jena, and from her then asking if 
I had known a Herr Brandon there. 
You ought to feel flattered at 
having lived so long in the —— 
of a beautiful woman, who, if 
mistake not the signs of her char- 
acter, has not the best of memories, 
while she has a very wide circle of 
he-acquaintance. ut do not be 
alarmed—I was very silent about 
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ou, and very discreet. Let me 
now how I am to act if your 
name crops up again, for I can 
gee she is interested in you, and 
ou may, or may not, be interested 
in her, 

“But the oddest thing about her 
I have not yet mentioned. It is 
very odd, and not at all pleasant. 
When the Countess came into the 
room where I was waiting for her 
I thought I must be dreaming. I 
have often seen strong and strange 
likenesses between strangers; but 
had I not known that Bertha Rein- 
hold was many miles away, I, who 
am almost her husband, should 
have thought I saw her now. There 
was the very same figure, the same 
in height and shape and size—the 
same contour of face and feature, 
the same colour of the hair, the same 
black eyes, the same curve of the lips 
—nay, even the same expression. It 
was not till she spoke that I woke 
up again, and even then the voice 
was not unlike, though the tones 
were sharper and more artificial. 
Such as the difference was, how- 
ever, it was enough to show me 
other differences that were invisi- 
ble at first sight. Thus I could see 
that the Countess was at least three 
or four years the elder, and very 
likely more, as she evidently owed 
something of her complexion, at 
least, to art; and that she had a 
much more decided manner. The 
first impression, in fact, soon passed 
away altogether; and I doubt if 
the two could really be mistaken 
for one another for more than a 
minute or two by any one—at least 
I hope not, for [ cannot say that, 
on the whole, I admire your friend. 
Still, she is just the style of woman 
ou would have gone in for study- 
ing; and I should be glad of the 
result of your study. How she 
does talk, by the way—and not al- 
ways the greatest sense, it appears 
to my slow brains, though she evi- 
dently means it for such, She 
positively bristles with paradoxes, 
and they are generally inconsistent 
with each other. 
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“And now, my dear fellow. 
good-bye. I wish that instead of 
writing we could have talked over 
your position and difficulties, We 
are now not only friends, but fel- 
low-adventurers in the search for El 
Dorado, and for something better, . 
too, I hope. If I have been able 
to pick up a few stray pieces of 
ore, what will you not be able to 
achieve? For the present, all I 
want is, that you will let me help 
you to weigh anchor; and I h 
you will see that I offer my little 
help as much for my own sake as 
for yours, that I may have a stake 
in bed enterprise, I know it will 
be 


ortunate. Only leave port with 
believe me, thy 


a stout heart, an 
friend and brother, 
“ Max Werner.” 


If the chance thoughts that pass 
through the mind of a weary man 
over a midnight pipe could be 
expressed in connected words, 
those of Brandon would have to 
be set out in something like this 
manner :— 

“Madame de Marsay—that is 


-strange indeed, my hearing of her 


again just now, and from Max. 
I don’t wonder she puzzled the 
poor fellow: she has puzzled a 
great many people who know her 
far better. I wonder whether the 
old Count is still alive? He can’t 
be, though—age and Ida together 
would not keep him going very 
long. I should rather like to see 
her again, though I don’t know 
why I should. If there is any- 
thing in physiognomy, Max had 
better take care how he marries 
a second Madame de Marsay. I 
shouldn’t have thought, though, 
there were two Idas in the world, 
What a good fellow he is! He 
will really be put out when I don’t 
take his money, though he knows 
that I know how much he wants 
every penny just now. I wonder 
what Fraulein Reinhold would 
say to his offering to his friend 
what he must have been saving for 
his wife? What an old bore old 
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Corbet is. I must take care and 
not let him absorb me, as he seems 
much inclined to do. But. his 
niece is certainly a pretty girl, Is 
she stupid, I wonder, or only shy? 
The latter, probably. It might not 
be bad amusement at this quiet 
place to help her to get rid of a 
little of her shyness. Bah! That 
isn’t what I’m here for. Besides, 
I can read her like a book already. 
A pretty country girl, with all the 
instincts of the coquette but none 
of the arts of one, save what 
nature gives to every woman—so 
afraid cf any stranger who comes 
straight from the mysteries of 
London that she dare not exercise 
her natural weapons upon him, 
though longing to do so with all her 
soul: the type is not uncommon, 
and has but little variety. I won- 
der whether Max will thank me 
for sending the genius to him— 
another common type, I fancy. 
Well—I couldn’t help being civil, 
and if Max doesn’t like him—and 
I expect he won’t—he can cut him 
or drop him, and I can write and 
explain, It wasn’t a bad dinner, 


in point of cookery, by any meang 
I am certainly better, even the few 
days I have been here. I wonder 
how long one could stay here with- 
out being bored to death. How J] 
wish one could look into the future 
just a year ahead. So far as I can 
see there is no place in the world 
where I may not be, and nothin 
that I may not be doing. No— 
don’t by any means leave port with 
a stout heart. I wish I could get 
up a little more belief in myself— 
that I had a little of the patient 
enthusiasm that would have made 
Max a great man if he were not 
going to throw himself away, and 
will make him a happy and guc- 
cessful man even as it is. I shall 
be able to live, of course—but what 
is life without room to live in?— 
and so 

“But, as I don’t want to get a 
fit of blue devils if I can avoid it, 
I will go to bed and dream of the 
El Dorado to which that of the 
far West was poor and easy to 
discover—the El Dorado of dreams 
fulfilled.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—COMPLIMENTS, 


Before proceeding farther it may 
be as well to make a formal an- 
nouncement that it is Maurice Bran- 
don who is to be considered the 
hero of this drama: and this an- 
nouncement is advisable for two 
reasons, one being that he has not 
as yet said or done anything in the 
least worthy of his prominent posi- 
tion; and the other, that it here 
becomes necessary for the present 
to follow the fortunes of that per- 
secuted genius, Arthur Corbet. It 
need hardly be said that a consider- 
able number of the bank-notes with 
which he was provided when he set 
out escaped from his pocket long 
before he entered the train which 
carried him from London to Folke- 
stone, and not in payment of any 
of the debts of which his uncle 
complained, It ‘need certainly not 


be said that, ciear of London, he 
did not exactly hurry through Paris 
—in fact he remained there until, 
in order to reach Frankfort at all, 
he had to borrow the requisite sum 
for his fare from some acquaintance 
who was more good-natured than 
prudent. When at length he did 
succeed in arriving at the city of 
his destination, he did not dare to 
advertise his uncle of his late arri- 
val; he thought it more prudent 
not to write at all, resolving—if 
such a word as “resolving” may be 
used under any circumstances in 
connection with Arthur Corbet—to 
say that he had written and posted 
the letter, but that it had miscar- 
ried, in case he should ever be tax- 
ed with his neglect. 

In the ordinary course of things 
he would have let some days elapse 
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before presenting himself at the 
bureau of the correspondent of the 
firm of Corbet & Freeman; but, 
being in immediate want of vash, 
he did so the very day after his 
arriva, and, with his handsome 
face and frank and easy manners, 
made no bad impression in Herr 
Nordheimer’s rather dingy place of 
business—an impression which was 
shared to the full by Madame Nord- 
heimer and the demoiselles Louise, 
Flora, and Esther Nordheimer, 
four ladies who, in common with 
the head of the family, were evi- 
dently not very remotely connected 
with that more celebrated than 
leasant part of the town which is 
ve as the Juden-Gasse. To 
their fair society he was introduced 
in the evening, and entertained it 
with talk of Paris and with singing 
bis own songs to his own accom- 
paniment on the guitar till he was 
set down as quite a Crichton—so 
different from the MHanses, and 
Peters, and Wolfgangs, who were 
to be his fellow-clerks. Herr Nord- 
heimer might perhaps shake his 
head a little; but what is the pri- 
vate opinion of a husband and 
father against the loud chorus of 
a wife and three daughters? Be- 
sides, was not Arthur certainly the 
future partner in a flourishing Eng- 
lish firm, and probably the heir of 
Paul Corbet? 

“We are going to a ball on 
Thursday,” said Mademoiselle Flo- 
ra; “would you like to come with 
us?” 

“In such company, to the other 
end of the world.” 

“Oh, it will be quite charming! ” 
said Mademoiselle Esther. ‘“ There 
will be all the officers, and all the 
prettiest girls in the place.” Ma- 
demoiselle Esther was the beauty 
of the family, and so could afford to 
speak patronisingly of other girls, 

“T see already. that the prettiest 
will be there,” answered Arthur. ~ 

“Ah! if 1 were a man I should 
so like to be an officer—an Austrian 
officer!” sighed Mademoiselle Lou- 
ise, “They waltz so divinely.” 
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“Why are you not an officer?” 
asked Mademoiselle Flora. 

“ Because until to-night I have 
never found a service to which I 
could devote myself heart and 
soul,” 

“Have you found one at last, 
then?” asked Mademoiselle Esther, 
making great play with her long 
heavy eyes. 

“Can one of their majesties ask 
their poor lieutenant ?” 

And so it was arranged, the new 
Crichton claiming the hand of Ma- 
demoiselle Louise, who was the 
eldest, for the first waltz. 

In suchlike interesting and sensi- 
ble conversation the evening passed 
rapidly by, and when Thursday 
came, Arthur duly presented him- 
self at the house of Madame Nord- 
heimer to act as part of the escort 
of her and her daughters. There 
were three or four other young men 
also in attendance; one, a rich 
young merchant, who had lately 
been betrothed to Mademoiselle 
Louise; one who seemed to pair 
off with Mademoiselle Flora; and 
one, a fellow-clerk of Arthur, whom 
the fair—or, more accurately, dark 
—KEsther rendered madly jealous by 
openly discarding him for the hand- 
some Englishman. They all set 
out in two carriages, the first con- 
taining Mademoiselle Louise and 
Flora with their attendant cava- 
liers; and the second, Madame 
Nordheimer, Esther, and the rival 
clerks, They entered the ball- 
room, and Louise was soon whirl- 
ing round the room in the arms of 
Arthur, to whom she admitted—to 
the glory of England be it spoken 
—that he waltzed as divinely ss 
the best officer in the service of his 
Imperial-Roval Majesty himself. 

“That is because I have entered 
the service of an empress,” said 
Arthur; and the fair fiancée blush- 
ed and smiled. 

In like manner did the new fa- 
vourite dance with each of the three 
ladies, and rose in the good graces 
of each, more especially in those of 
Mademoiselle Esther, until his un- 
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fortunate fellow-clerk had to leave 
the ball from the effects of the 
champagne, in which he had tried, 
not unsuccessfully, to drown his 
jealousy. To Madame Nordheimer, 
too, the successful rival thought it 
good policy to make himself ex- 
tremely civil. 

“You are to be congratulated,” 
he said, “Madame, on bringing 
with you the three queens of the 
ball. You yourself must be consi- 
dered, therefore, 2¢ more than its 
queen-—even if there were no other 
reasons,” 

“T am afraid you have learned 
how to flatter while you were in 
Paris. Do not go and turn my girls’ 
heads,” she added, with a smile that 
might fairly be interpreted as ‘“‘ Do.” 
“ But,” she continued, “do you not 
admire that lady standing there?” 

Arthur looked round the room 
deliberately, ‘‘ Where?” he asked. 

‘“* There—to the left.” 

“She wears beautiful diamonds, 
and her get-up is worthy of all ad- 
miration.” 


“Tt is very ill-natured to be sar- 


castic. She is very much admired.” 

“Do not you and your daughters 
go out much, then? But who is 
she ?” 

“Ah! I thought you would ask. 
She is a French Countess passing 
through Frankfort—the Countess 
de Marsay.” 

Arthur had, in reality, noticed 
her long before, though he had not 
chosen to say so. “ The Countess 
de Marsay? Indeed?” he asked, as 
though he were perfectly familiar 
with the name, and looked again. 

She was certainly worth looking 
at, for she was, without doubt, the 
most beautiful woman in a room 
where many were beautiful. But 
even while he was looking she rose, 
and saying that she was tired and 
had a headache, left the room upon 
the arm of the officer to whom she 
was speaking. 

But, after another dance had been 
finished, he fancied he saw her again: 
but this time in company with an 
elderly lady and a young man in 
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plain clothes. The fancy, howevey 
was barely even momentary, for the 
new-comer was 80 completely differ. 
ently dressed, and looked so ey. 
tainly younger, that he was surprised 
at the mistake he had made. The 
gentleman who accompanied her 
came up to Madame Nordheimer 
and spoke to her. After a few 
moments’ conversation,— 

“ Herr Corbet,” said Madame, “I 
want to introduce you to my good 
friend Herr Doctor Werner. This 
gentleman,” she added, turning to 
the latter, “is an Englishman, and 
this is his first experience among us 
Frankforters.” 

The name did not strike Arthur 
—in fact it had quite dropped from 
his memory. “I am glad to make 
your acquaintance,” he said, “and 
I can assure you and Madame Nord- 
heimer that my first experience of 
Frankfort society is about the plea- 
santest experience I ever had.” 

Doctor Werner bowed. “ Most 
people find it a pleasant place,” he 
answered. He was a grave-looking 
man, in spite of his youth, and ap- 
parently not used to compliments, 

‘“‘ And who,” asked Madame Nord- 
heimer, “is that pretty girl you 
came with? The other lady is your 
aunt, Madame Miiller, is she not?” 

“That is Madame Miiller. She 
goes out very seldom, as you know 
—in fact she is as seldom at public 
amusements as I am: but she is 
come to act as chaperone to Friu- 
lein Reinhold, who is on a visit to 
her.” 

“She is a very pretty girl,” an- 
swered Madame Nordheimer, critic- 
ally. ‘And oh, Herr Corbet,” she 
added, “‘is she not like the Countess 
de Marsay?” 

Arthur said he had seen the like+ 
ness also. Werner frowned, and 
said nothing. 

“Your aunt must come and see 
us,” continued Madame Nordheim- 
er, “and bring the young lady with 
her. Is she a relation of yours?” 

“No,” answered Werner. “But, 
if you would be so kind as to help 
my aunt to-night, I should be most 
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grateful—you know Madame Miller 
is out of her element at balls, and I 
should like Fraulein Reinhold not 
to want for partners.” 

“Tam sure she will not,” replied 
Madame, “ but I will see to that for 
your sake, Herr Doctor.” She had 
seen at a glance how matters stood, 
and that the Fraulein was not likely 
to stand in the way of her own girls. 
“ Here is a partner for her at once,” 
she continued, turning to Arthur, 
“and an excellent one, too.” 

And so very soon Arthur found 
himself making the tour of the room 
with the Rose of Tannenheim. 

It was a very different thing from 
the pleasant rounds that he had 
made with Mademoiselle Louise or 
Mademoiselle Flora or Mademoiselle 
Esther. Absurd as it may seem to 
those of us whose sole idea of what 
js meant by the words “to dance” 
is drawn from the solemn or listless 
formalities of ball-rooms on the one 
hand, and the unnatural and hideous 
contortions of ballet-girls on the 
other, the Greeks knew what they 
were about when they placed the 
patroness of the dance among the 
nine, and crowned her with laurel. 
There is such a thing as a sublime 
sort of dancing, given to few to un- 
derstand, which is neither an excuse 
for conversation or flirtation, nor a 
means for showing what wonderful 
deeds the human leg is capable of 
doing. Although those who are 
able to express artistic beauty by 
means of the simple element of 
motion are necessarily rare—even 
more rare, perhaps, than those who 
can express it worthily by means 
of sound, or words, or form, or 
colour—yet, rare as they are, some 
few are, as it were, born for proof 
that to assert nature in repose or 
in some special and arrested aspect 
of motion to be proper art-material, 
and at the same time to deny that 
nature in actual and continuing 
motion is so likewise, is to take 
but a narrow and arbitrary view 
of what is meant by the word 
Art. Most certainly no one would 
deny this who, with a true ear, 


a firm foot, and a steady eye, had 
been privileged, like Arthur Cor- 
bet, to guide and support Bertha 
Reinhold while she expressed all 
the beauty that could be expressed 
by the rhythmic movements of a 
perfectly graceful form directed by 
a passionate sympathy with every 
pulse of the music that carried her 
away. Such a man would be cold 
indeed who did not very soon catch 
some of her own fever and even 
something of her own grace—just 
as one who looks on a great picture 
or reads a great poem is for the 
time raised nearer to the level of the 
poet or painter himself—and who 
did not feel what a glorious thing 
it was to float with her through the 
sparkling or dreamy music that may 
be found in the commonest. waltz 
tune when it is thus interpreted 
among lights and bright colours. 
Arthur, always sufficiently suscepti- 
ble of every kind of sensuous plea- 
sure, felt its full intoxication; and 
all the more because he did not 
consciously attempt to read what 
was concealed within the dark eyes 
that sparkled and dreamed far more 
than the music itself. Brandon 
would have made the attempt, and 
so have failed—supposing that he, 
who never danced except on com- 
pulsion, had put himself in so false 
a position as that of being her part- 
ner would have been for him: but 
Arthur was in full harmony with 
her; and when, moved by some 
touch of her hair or breath, or b 
some closer trembling of her hand, 
he instinctively met her eyes, he 
unconsciously read them far more 
deeply and truly than Brandon, 
with all his penetration and experi- 
ce, could ever have succeeded in 
reading them had he tried for years 
instead of minutes. Werner, as he 
looked on—for he; being a rather 
bad and uncomfortable dancer, pre- 
ferred, like Brandon, not to attempt 
what was not in his line — felt, 
though as free from jealous weak- 
nesses as any man living, and only 
caring that Bertha should enjoy her- 
self, something more than a little 
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like envy of Arthur, and was glad 
when the turn at last was over. 

It had been indeed a terrible 
pleasure to her. It was then that 
she woke—she had only slept in 
the clear, healthy air of the Thurin- 
gian hills, She needed the sweep 
of rich, sensual music, the blaze of 
lights and jewels, the artificial per- 
fumes, the grasp of an arm strong 
with sympathetic passion; and she 
had never known them until now. 
But now she knew them, and they 
revealed her own nature to her. Had 
Werner really seen everything he 
would have frowned still more Baa 
ly when he thought of her likeness to 
Madame de Marsay. And yet, had 
he seen everything, what more 
could he have thought it than the 
excitement of a girl at her first real 
ball ? 

“Thank you indeed!” was all 
that she said; but Arthur read a 
whole speech in her tone and in her 
whole manner. He answered with 
his eyes rather than his lips; but 
he too made himself fully under- 
stood. Giving her his arm, he led 
her to seek for coolness, which 
both of them needed in more senses 
than one. 

“ And so this is really your first 
ball?” he asked, on the principle 
that people never say such common- 
place things as when they feel 
most strongly and have no available 
outlet for what they feel. 

“ My first,” 

“But surely you have danced 
often before ?” 

“At Tannenheim ? 
nothing.” 

“Then you do not live in Frank- 
fort?” 

“‘ No—but——” she paused, 

“ But 2? 

“T suppose that I shall,” 

“T am sure I hope so,” 

“Why?” 

“Can you ask, when Frankfort is 
to be my home also for a long time 
to come?” 

She looked down. 

“T never thought,” he went on, 
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“that I should be glad to be in 
Frankfort before.” 

“Why? It is a very pleasant 
place.” 

“To-night it is, at all events— 
Are you staying here long?” 

“Not for long. I leave in a day 
or two, and go home again.” 

“To Tannenheim? Is that far 
from here?” 

“ A long way.” 

“But you will be here again, you 
said? And you know the Nord 
heimers, do you not?” 

“Do you know them well? [ 
believe they are very pleasant 
people.” 

“You do not know them, then?” 

“ No.” 

“Well, I like them well eno 
—I should be ungrateful if I di 
not, as I should not be now talk- 
ing to you but for them. Then I 
may not hope to meet you again 
soon?” 

“Why should you hope? And 
why should we not meet, some day, 
if you care about it?”. 

“Then I will live in hope.” He 
took her bouquet, which she held 
lightly, and drew from it a flower, 
“This shall be both a relic of to- 
night and an omen,” he added, 

The music again began, and she 
saw Werner approaching to look 
for her. ‘“ Will you take me back 
to Madame Miiller?” she said; and 
so ended the whole of the conversa 
tion that passed between her and 
Arthur that evening, for he did 
not dance with her again. But the 
Nordheimers were somehow not 80 
cordial with him on the return jour- 
ney as they were before, and Made- 
moiselle Esther even condescended 
to look round for the missing clerk, 
who, had it not been for the cham- 
pagne, would probably have been 
revenged upon his rival, So it is, 
in small things as in great, that 
despair is a man’s worst enemy; 
though that clerk, the next morning, 
certainly thought, and not alto- 
gether without reason, that a head- 
ache is a worse enemy still. 
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CHAPTER IX.—A FOREST EXCURSION, 


There are two classes of men 
who are about equally blind in 
matters of the heart, thus_ illus- 
trating the proverb that treats of 
the meeting of extremes, The first 
consists of those who err from over- 
much study, and exercise pf too 
subtle an acumen. These are the 
long-sighted people who see the 
horizon’ clearly, accurately, and dis- 
tinctly, but are unconscious of what 
is passing immediately around them 
and lying at their very feet; who 
are able to take wide views of 
things, to generalize, to prognosticate 
eclipses, and to follow and explain 
the courses of the stars. But they 
are apt, on the other hand, to apply 
general rules too universally, to lose 
sight of exceptions, and, like the 
philosopher whose eyes were upon 
the heavens, to tumble into the 
ditch, If Maurice Brandon _be- 
longed to the number of these, 
Max Werner belonged to the other 
class, that of those who, in all 
singleness of heart and purity of 
principle and purpose, do not spe- 
culate at all, but apply the same 
practical rules which they use in 
their unconscious judgment of men 
to their unconscious judgment of 
women also; who, losing sight of 
all intellectual and moral distinc- 
tion between sex and sex, and be- 
tween type and type, regulate all 
their notions of the honour, truth, 
passion, and motives of others by 
the same high and simple standard 
by which they regulate tieir own 
—for to this class the best and most 
honest of men for the most part 
belong. Thus, when Werner had 
been assured, by her own lips, that 
his love for Bertha Reinhold was 
returned, he was incapable of feel- 
ing doubt or jealousy; he could no 
more imagine a breach of faith on 
her part than on his own. 

While Brandon, therefore, was 
apt to be thrown off the scent by 
simplicity of character, Werner was 
thus unfitted to deal with one whose 


nature was in any way more com- 

lex than is usual. Bertha Rein- 
old was the last woman to whom 
he ought to have given his heart, 
for he was the last man who was 
capable of satisfying hers. Such 
women often make good enough 
wives even for men like him in the 
long-run, but only if circumstances 
keep them straight until youth has 
left them and they settle down 
into the natural coldness that is 
brought by the experience of years. 
At prese:t the man most qualified 
to attract her was one who should 
neither study nor love her in the 
full sense of the word, but should 
simply feel with her and love her 
in the simplest sense—certainly 
not as an artist loves his picture or 
a devotee his saint. 

Nothing, therefore, could pos- 
sibly be more dangerous than the 
intercourse—all the more dangerous 
because it was unfrequent—that 
grew up between her and Arthur 
Corbet from the time of their first 
meeting. He, on his side, was not 
one to be hindered by any feeling 
of honour from coming between his 
friend and his friend’s betrothed 
bride; and she, in her heart, knew 
nothing whatever of that unselfish 
loyalty in matters of love which is 
always less in proportion as the 
capacity for passion is stronger. 
On both sides it was playing with 
fire, and no one saw the danger 
—Werner least of all. 

Meanwhile the latter and Arthur, 
as indeed was only natural between 
men so widely different from one 
another, became intimate associates, 
They mutually liked each other, 
and Arthur certainly did not avoid 
a companies? through ' which 
alone he could, for the present, 
hope to hear of or meet with Bertha 
Reinhold. Hear much of her, in- 
deed, he did not, for Werner was 
not one of those men who are given 
to talk of their love affairs or en- 
gagements; but he saw her several 
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times when she came to Frank- 
fort to stay with Madame Miiller— 
almost, indeed, as much as Werner 
himself saw her; for the surgeon 
had other things to attend to be- 
sides making love, and, without 
ever neglecting her, never neglected 
his patients either, while Arthur 
never allowed the business of Herr 
Nordheimer to interfere with his 
own. At last his friend, whose 
reticence on the subject of Bertha 
did not prevent his expatiating 
upon the beauties of the forest in 
which she lived, asked Arthur to 
accompany him in an excursion to 
Tannenheim, promising him much 
hospitality and a little practice in 
buck-shooting. The invitation was 
accepted only too readily, and one 
fine afiernoon the two set out. 

It was late the next day when 
they arrived at the door of the Herr 
Pastor, whom they found, as usual, 
at home. They were not expecied, 
and Bertha was not there to receive 
them. In fact she did not know of 
their arrival until she saw them 


both, and her surprise betrayed her 
into a state of agitation that pro- 
mised Arthur even more than he as 


yet had dared to hope. She soon 
concealed it, however, and began 
to busy herself more actively than 
usual about the entertainment of 
the visitors. After they had eaten 
and drunk, coffee was set out in the 
garden, and the four sat down to- 
gether in full view of the brown- 
green circle of Schneekopf, to which 
the setting sun had added a golden 
warmth, 

“Welcome to Thiiringen, Herr 
Englander,” said the Pastor, kindly, 
as he filled his china bowl. “ You 
are the first of your countrymen 
that has found his way among us.” 

Arthur was not a good German 
scholar; but he had dabbled in the 
language, as in so many other 
things, and his natural quickness 
had enabled him to learn a great 
deal, conversationally, during the 
short time he had been in Frank- 
fort, so that with a very little in- 
genuity he was able to hold his 
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own. With Werner and Bertha be 
was in a still better position, ag he 
could meet them on the common 
ground of French, and, with the 
former, on that of English also. 

“More shame for them, then,” he 
answered, “It is a glorious coup- 
try. I wish I had brought my 
materials with me; it wine be a 

aradise for sketching—es well ag 
in other ways,” he added, looki 
at Bertha. ee > eS 

“T find it so,” said Werner, think. 
ing of Bertha, but with his eyes 
fixed an the end of the cigar that 
he was lighting, 

“You must see more of it than 

ou will find here,” continued Herr 

einhold, “and more of it than I 
have seen myself. As you sketch, 
you ought to get as far as Eisenach 
and Reinhardtsbrunn at least,” 

“T expect I shall find ample at- 
traction without leaving Tannen- 
heim. Here, where we are sitting, 
it is delightful.” 

“Yes, I love this garden of mine,” 
said the Pastor. ‘ When you have 
lived as long as I have, you will 
prefer seeing the same peaceful 
view day after day and all da 
long, and knowing that it wi 
never change during one’s own 
life, to all the grand scenes in the 
world.” He sighed, buried his head 
in smoke, and went on: “ But you 
are young, and would soon find , 
Tannenheim pall on you. How do 
you like Frankfort ?” 

“Oh, well enough.” 

“You ought to like it,” said 
Werner. “ He is the rage, I assure 
you,” he added, turning to Bertha 
and her father. “I know for cer 
tain that five of the prettiest girls 
are over head and ears with him 
already; and no doubt there are 
many secret. attachments of which 
I know nothing.” 

Arthur smiled and shook his head 
deprecatingly, Bertha turned. her 
large eyes full upon Werner in 4 
manner that seemed to say, “I am 
going to take things seriously to- 
night, and am not in a humour for 
jokes; so mind what you say.” 
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Werner began to count upon his 
fingers with mock gravity. “ ‘ Ma- 
damina, il catalogo ¢ questo,’ There 
is Louise Nordheimer, who is dying 
to turn off Herr Kraff, for the sake 
of variety. There is Flora Nord- 
heimer, who has quite changed her 
mind about the merits of officers, 
Austrian and Prussian, for his sake, 
There is Esther Nordheimer— 
Queen Esther—who——” 

“* In Lamagna ducento e trent- 
una!’” sang Arthur. “Come, I 
will excuse you the rest. I am 
afraid, then, I shall have to leave 
behind me exactly that number of 
broken hearts.” 

“ Monster!” said Werner; “ that 
is treason to the ladies of Almain, 
whom, as a good knight, I will up- 
hold with my lancet to be the fair- 
est and best in the world—whereto 
there lies my glove.”” He took up 
aglove of Bertha’s that lay on the 
table near him, and laid it down 
again, Arthur in turn took it up, 
with a glance at Bertha. 

“There, I accept your challenge,” 
he said, and placed the glove in the 
band of his cap. “I will support 
the quarrel of my countrywomen as 
a good knight, and maintain them 
to be the best and fairest, with the 
exception of one.” 


“Do not talk such nonsense, both’ 


of you,” said Bertha, who was get- 
ting uneasy; “and give me back 
my glove, please.” 

But Arthur pretended not to 
hear. He only took it from his 
cap in an abstracted manner, and, 
when unobserved by her father and 
lover, placed it, as romance-writers 
would say, next his heart—that is 
to say, in the breast-pocket of his 
shooting-jacket. 

“Come,” said Werner, “let us have 
some music. So gallant a knight 
as the Ritter von Corbet ought to 
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be something of a minstrel as well; 
and in fact both I and the Lady 
Esther know it.” 

Arthur was never unwilling to 
show off his tenor voice, which, 
though badly trained, was natur- 
ally true and pleasant. But he first 
called upon Werner, who, without 
waiting, sang in good style, though 
in rather a rough bass voice, a 
lively student-song that he had 
learned at Jena. 

“There,” he said, “that is an old 
friend of mine and Brandon's. I 
daresay you have heard him—I 
dare not say sing it, for his ideas of 
tune were always peculiar to him- 
self—but chant it, all on three 
notes. And now do you goon. We 
must keep Fraulein Bertha for a 
bonne bouche.” 

So Arthur sang a sentimental 
French chanson about few and yeua, 
and vie and mamie, and jour and 
amour, and then said,— 

“And now will Fraulein Rein- 
hold favour us?” 

“T am not in voice, I am afraid.” 

“Don’t believe her, Corbet,” said 
Werner; “she is always in voice, 
Come, Bertha, for the honour of 
Thiringen.” 

“So be it, then,” she answered. 
“ What shall it be?” 

“Can you ask? The Lied des 
Thuringens,” 

The evening was growing dark, 
and Schneekopf had changed from 
green and golden brown to a uni- 
form twilight shade. The stars had 
already begun to appear, the moon 
was rising, and the perfumes of the 
garden had given place to the fra- 
grant odour of the pine-woods that 
was shed over Tannenheim nightly 
by every wind that blew. All was 
in accord, even her own heart, 
when, with her clear and pathetic 
voice she began to sing :— 


“In Thiiringen wood, in Thiiringen wood, 


There it is 


to dwell; 


On the green hill-side in Thiiringen wood 
The heart sings out right well. 


‘* When song is glad, and when life is young 
And hearts are light and true, s 
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In winter e’en the hills are green, 
And snowy skies are blue. 


** Ah, heart so hea 


Ah, voice so and 


, 80 full of tears, 
low— 


How sing’st thou here but of dying years, 


And summers of long 


ago ? 


‘The winter days in Thiiringen wood 
Are as summer days were then ; 
For to love is sweet, and to live is good, 
’*Mid the hills of Thiiringen. 


** And grow’st thou old, and grow’st thou cold, 


’ Tis even good to die, 


Amid the peace of Thiiringen wood, 


Under its quiet sky.” 


When her voice fell, all sound 
fell also. Had there been more 
light, her father’s eyes would have 
been seen to be full of tears, and 
Arthur, who was far more influenc- 
ed by the singer than by the simple 
music and the simpler words of her 
song, had received every note into 
his heart. Werner, too, had felt 
its full influence, but was the first 
to break the spell. 

“But as I am a physician,” he 
said, ‘‘and do not think it ‘good t» 
die,’ even in Thiiringen wood, I 
advise that we now move into the 
house, for to sit like this in the 
night air is just now more pleasant 
than wholesome.” 

But the rest of the party were 
no longer in a mood to amuse, or 
be amused by, each other. Arthur 
was subdued by his growing pas- 
sion, which had received fresh fuel 
from Bertha’s voice, which he now 
heard for the first time in song; and 
she by the thoughts and dreams to 
which his sudden presence in Tan- 
nenheim had given rise, and which 
had become even more vivid by the 
new expression which they had 
given to the music of her song. 
The very words, inappropriate in 
themselves as they might seem, had 
now acquired a new and mysterious 
meaning as they reached her lips. 
Werner, whose calm and equable 
temperament never suffered him to 
be under the influence of any special 
mvod for long, noticed his triend’s 


unusual silence as they walked back 
together to the inn. 

“T see you are becoming one of 
us already,” he said. “ Moonlight 
singing seems to have developed a 
new vein of sentiment in you. But 
to be really one of us you must mix 
your liquors. It is not late—come, 
let us look in at the singing club, 
and have some mvre music; not 
such voices as Fraulein Reinhold’s, 
indeed, but voices that have the 
merit of meaning to do very well, and 
of doing not very badly. Besides, 
as you have never been to such a 
place before, it will amuse you to 
see how we mix our sentiment with 
knaster and the beer of Bavaria—I 
beg its pardon, of Tannenheim. I 
am glad I did not make such 4 
slip before a Tannenheimer, Sen- 
timent and laughter are by no 
means bad companions—in fact I 
prefer them mixed myself.” 

Arthur shook himself together, 
made some vague answer or other, 
and allowed himself to be led; but 
he longed to be alone, and soon 
made the tobacco-smoke, which 
was so thick in the room to which 
Werner led him that it was barely 
possible to see across the table, an 
excuse for leaving. Werner re- 
mained to enjoy his mixture of 
sentiment and laughter; and it is 
to be hoped that he did enjoy 
them, for the sentiment was rather 
such as is evolved from the consump- 
tion of infinite beer and the emis- 
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sion of interminable smoke, and such 
fan as there was of a local and 
not very lively or brilliant sort. 
But Arthur, though he had the bad 
taste to retire just as four fat men 
were struggling through the several 
parts of “In der Heimath ist es 
schon” for about the tenth time, 
interrupted by their conductor at 
every bar, did not retire to rest. 
He was young enough to practise the 
piece of sentiment, which has been 
repeated sufficiently often to have 
acquired enough of the character of 
a joke to call forth the approval of 
Dr. Werner, of going back to gaze 
at the house of the Herr Pastor, and 
to wonder which window—but there 
is no need to finish the sentence. 
There was a light in one of the 
windows, however, which led him 
to hope—and he was not wrong— 
that the Rose of Tannenheim had 
not yet folded her leaves for the 
night. 

t was late when he knocked up 
the sleepy porter at the ‘Red Horse, 
and, as he went to his room, he 
heard his friend snoring. most un- 
romantically. But Werner found 
the reward of his unromantic slum- 
bers when, rising with the sun, as 
was his constant summer habit 
when in the country, he enjoyed 
the morning air among the pines 
while gathering a forest-bouquet to 
present to Bertha on meeting her; 
and, had his heart been laid open, 
sentiment of a far truer, even more 
romantic kind would have been 
found therein than Arthur would 
ever be able to know or understand. 
His was of the morning: Arthur's 
of the night; and the latter lay 
awake with passionate thoughts 
until he fell into a feverish sleep, 
with the bright morning sun shin- 
ing full upon his bed. 

He was awoke by Werner coming 
rather noisily into his room “I 
seem abominably unfortunate,” 
said the latter; “I can never take 
a holiday without being sent for 
the very next day. Last time it was 
a fine lady with the vapours; now, 
it is @ more serious case, I fear, 
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and I must be off as soon as I 
can. So I will say good-bye to 
you now, just run over to the 
Reinholds’, and be off in an _ hour. 
You will stay where you are, of 
course, till you are tired of your 
quarters. Perhaps you may see 
me back again in a day or two. 
And I will tell you some news 
before I go—I had some talk 
yesterday evening with the Herr 
Pastor, the result of which is that 
I shall probably be a married 


man in less than three months’ 
old fellow, and 


time. Good-bye, 
enjoy yourself.” 

They shook hands, and he hurried 
off. Arthur rose, pale and languid, 
dressed himself slowly, and soon 
afterwards strolled over to the Pas- 
tor’s. He found Bertha in the gar- 
den. She received him exactly as 
Brandon, had he been present the 
evening before, would have pro- 
phesied on the principle of action 
and reaction—that is to say, stiffly 
and coldly. 

“So Werner has left us, it seems,” 
said Arthur. 

“Yes,” she answered carelessly, 
“he left us about half an hour 
since.” 

“T saw him before he left. It 
seems that I have to congratulate 
you both.” Arthur was one of those 
who rejoice in wounding where they 
love. 

She threw her head back, and 
compressed her lips. “Thank you 
indeed! Why?” 

“You are cruel to ask why,” he 
answered, in a lower tone. 

“Cruel!” she exclaimed  sud- 
denly, the colour rushing into her 
face. “I wish—but I must go in, 
if you will excuse me; I have so 
many things to do this morning.” 

She moved towards the house, 
and he walked a few paces by her 
side in silence. 

“And so it is true,” he said at 
last, “ that you are going to be mar- 
ried in three months’ time. Well, 
I am glad to be the first to offer my 
congratulations, and to wish you all 
manner of happiness.” 
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He had certainly succeeded in 
wounding her, if that was his object. 
She did not answer, but only in- 
creased her pace. Arthur began to 
feel that he had at least as much 
power over her as she over him; 
and though.the power that is given 
by passion is not lasting, it is none 
the less real while it does last. 
With the sense of power, even 
when produced by passion, come 
calmness and stren to resolve; 
and Arthur resolved, once for all, 
to yield to the influence that was 
upon him, now that the oppor- 
tunity was his own. He was now 
the weak man, suddenly finding 
himself for once unnaturally strong; 
that is to say, he felt no scruples of 
conscience, no loyalty to his friend, 
no mercy for Bertha; all he felt was 
the unaccustomed excitement and 
the hitherto unknown delight of for 
once calling into action all the power 
of passionate self-will, reckless of all 
consequences whether to himself or 
to others. 

They were now not far from the 
house, but were not visible from any 
part of it. Arthur his ground 
advantageously, and suddenly 
stopped. 

“Bertha,” he said, using her 
Christian name as if by accident, 
“T also return to Frankfort to- 
moitow, perhaps to-day; and then, 
= -_ I shall return to Eng- 
aD ” 
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He looked at her steadily. She 
stood still, but made no answer, 

“And before I say good-bye to 
you, I wish——” 

This beginning was not quite in 
the programme, but he altered the 
turn of speech, and continued ab- 
ruptly,— 

“Bertha” —this time with no 
pretence of accident—“ Bertha, you 
are about to marry a man whom. 
you do not love.” . 

Brandon could not have do 
better—no, nor so well, for 
sudden way of going to work was 
not his line. It had its full effect, 
for Bertha became really angry. 

“ How dare you ” she began, 
but he interrupted her at once. 

“Yes, I dare tell you so, Bertha 
You must choose between us, now 
or not at all, You know that I 
love you”—this rather passionately 
than tenderly—“as well as I know 
it myself—as well as I have known 
it from the first time I ever saw 
you. Bertha, you know that you 
are mine, as well as that I am yours, 
body and soul, See, I claim you as 
mine for ever.” 

He took her hand in his, and 
threw his arm round her. As for 
her, she made a momentary struggle 
and then yielded—and Schneeko 
looked down upon one more in 
long list of broken vows that he, 
like every other hill, has seen and 
laughed at in his time, 
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HIS VICEREGAL CAREER, 


Tne principal events of the vice- 
regal career of Sir John Lawrence 
by no means represent the vast 
importance of that career alike to 
the governing and the governed. 
For in India the great, and — 
altogether the most difficult, part 
devolving upon a Governor-Gene- 
ral, especially in matters of foreign 
policy, is not to incite but to re- 
strain. This was emphatically the 
case during the five years which 
have just passed away. The great 
merit attaching to the administra- 
tion of Sir John Lawrence appears 
to us to lie in the fact that he 
secured for the empire five years 
of prosperity and of nearly un- 
broken peace, and that he took 
full advantage of that peace and 
that prosperity to carry out the 
great works initiated by his prede- 
cessors, to initiate others of scarcely 
less magnitude, and to place the 
tenure of land in provinces, long 
subject to arbitrary and despotic 
rule, on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. But for the peace which he, 
with two slight exceptions, main- 
tained, he could not have accom- 
plished any of these great under- 
takings. His internal policy bears 
thus to his foreign policy the rela- 
tion that effect bears to cause. It 
is the latter, then, that in the first 
instance we must be prepared to 
consider. 

No clear or distinct view can be 
_ taken of the foreign policy of Sir 
John Lawrence unless we connect 
it with the réappearance of Russia 
as an Asiatic power. Whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of 
Sir John’s policy, that policy has 
been decided upon and carried out 
with a full knowledge that Russia 
has been and is making rapid strides 
in the conquest of Central Asia— 
that she has occupied Samarkhand, 
and is marching by the route which 
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Alexander followed when he aimed 
at the Indus. The policy adopted 
by Sir John Lawrence has been 
variously described according to 
the views and inclinations of those 
who have written or spoken of it. 
By those who believe that it is the 
destiny of England to move onwards 
—that a long continuance of the 
status quo will be the signal for the 
decline of her power—it has been 
stigmatised as a policy of inglorious 
and fatal inaction. By others, who 
believe in its wisdom, it has been 
spoken of alike as a policy of ‘“ mas- 
terly inactivity,” and as a policy of 
“defence and not defiance.” Now 
this is a most important question. 
It is not too much to say that the 
future of British India depends 
upon the policy we may adopt 
with reference to the action of 
Russia in the East. The system 
initiated by Sir John Lawrence 
has, it is true, given India already 
five years of peace and material 
prosperity. But if that system be 
a wrong system—if it be clogged 
with these inherent vices to 
which its enemies are constantly 
drawing attention—if it be inglori- 
ous to the British name and fatal 
to British interests—if it has sunk 
us to the lowest depths in the esti- 
mation of the people of Central 
Asia and our own subjects and 
tributaries, as its opponents say it 
has—then it will be impossible to 
deny that those five years of pros-. 
perity have been dearly purchased, 
and that a continuance of the sys- 
tem must end in our ruin. It is 
thus, we repeat, a most important 
question—a question that demands 
the most careful consideration. 
Before, then, we pronounce an 
opinion on the policy adopted by 
Sir John Lawrence, we propose 
to review ve briefly the progress 
made by the ‘Sonim, Proceeding, 
3B 
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then, upon the idea that the pro- 

ress of Russia in Central Asia has 
or its ultimate object an attack 
upon British India, we shall pro- 
ceed to inquire as to the courses 
we might have adopted, which we 
might adopt still, to check them; 
and to examine in some detail the 
system inaugurated and steadily 
pursued by Sir John Lawrence. 

The Cabul expedition of 1839-41 
had been undertaken to act as a 
counterpoise to the supposed aggres- 
sive designs of Russia upon that 
country. Although that expedition 
resulted in defeat, disgrace, and !oss 
of prestige to us—a loss of prestige 
which the occupation of Cabul by 
Generals Pollock and Nott in 1841 
did not entirely remove—yet for 
many years after its conclusion but 
little was heard of the designs of 
Russia in the East. There can now 
be no doubt that, whatever hopes 
may have been entertained by the 
Emperor Nicholas prior to 1839 on 
the subject of an eastward extension 
of his empire, he abandoned or 
suspended them subsequently to 
that period, deeming, possibly, either 
that the time had not arrived when 
a, blow for the possession of Hin- 
dustan could be struck with suc- 
cess, or that the previous possession 
of Constantinople would increase 
tenfold the resources at his disposal 
for striking such a blow, and would 
in itself be more easily attainable. 
His efforts in an easterly direction 
were confined, therefore, to breaking 
down the barrier presented by the 
heights of the Caucasus, by the 
subjugation of the race of warriors 
by whom those heights had till 
then been held and defended. 

These efforts were continued with 
greater or less vigour till the break- 
ing out of the Crimean war. On 
the whole the Russian attacks were 
not very successful. The strong- 
holds of the Caucasus were held by 
the mountaineers, and in many a 
sharp contest the illustrious Scha- 
myl could boast that he had put 
the Russian legions to flight. The 
Russians, on their part, accounted 


for their scanty success by allegi 

the dislike of their generals to bring 
to a speedy conclusion a war at once 
so profitable to themselves, and g9 
fruitful in appointments to thoge 


concerned in it. Under the actual | 


circumstances it was regarded by 
Europe without jealousy, 
looked upon rather as a means of 
affording a convenient exercise. 
ground for the Russian army, than 
as being likely to open out new 
fields of aggrandisement. 

In 1854, the Emperor Nicholas, 
deceived by the aspect of affairs 
and holding too cheaply the posi- 
tion acquired by the Emperor he 
regarded as a parvenu, struck hig 
blow for Constantinople. It failed, 
But though it failed, the results of 
the war were not altogether disas- 
trous to Russia. The capture of 
Kars more than balanced, in the 
minds of the people of Persia, 
Arabia, and Central Asia, the effect 
of the loss of Sebastopol. From 
the peace negotiations the Rus- 
sians drew still greater advantages, 
Whilst the representatives of the 
French Emperor exhausted courtesy 
and compliment to make of the 
enemy with whom they had been 
so lately contending a sure and 
fast friend, England, incapable : of 
looking beyond Europe, abandoned 
the trans-Caucasian provinces to the 
mercy of Russia, and left to that 
power an unchecked and_ uncon- 
tested supremacy in the waters of 
the Caspian. 

The results of this policy soon 
made themselves abundantly mani- 
fest. Freed by the peace of Paris 
from the Crimean war, abandoning 
avowedly her designs upon Turkey. 
Russia almost as avowedly declared 
her intention thenceforth to labour 
at extension in the direction of the 
south-east. Nearly simultaneously 
with this demi-official avowal, about 
150,000 troops were hurled against 
the passes of the Caucasus, 

This time there was no mistake. 
The troops were inured to war; the 
generals had been tried in the then 
recent campaign of the Crimea, 
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and the mot d’ordre had been passed 
from St. Petersburgh that there was 
to be no playing at soldiers. Under 
such circumstances the result was 
never for a moment doubtful. Less 
than three years alter the conclu- 
gion of the peace of Paris, Schamyl 
was a prisoner, the strongholds of 
the Caucasus had been stormed, and 
the mountaineers who had so long 
bidden defiance to Russia, to avoid 
submission to the conqueror, had 
fled from their native homes and 
sought refuge in the dominions of 
the Sultan. 

All this time Russia had been 
gradually, almost impalpably, work- 
ing her way across those low undu- 
lating plains which lie between the 
Alatan range and the river Syr or 
Jaxartes. Oreeping up gradually 
to the banks of this river, she pre- 
pared in 1863, or, as Prince Gort- 
schakoff declares, she was forced by 
circumstances, to make a spring be- 
yond it. The Khanate of. Kho- 


kand, with a population of three 
millions, was the first object of her 


attack. The capture of the import- 
ant city of Cheurkend brought her 
into collision with the troops of 
Bokhara—a collision which resulted 
in the defeat of the latter and the 
capture of Tashkend. For the mo- 
ment Russia was satisfied with these 
conquests; but in 1866 the war was 
renewed, the town of Khojend, the 
key of the Jaxartes, captured, and 
the Khanate of Khokand entirely 
subdued — one half of the con- 
quered country being at once incor- 
porated by the conqueror, the re- 
maining moiety placed under the 
administration of a native chief, 
dependent upon Russia. 

That country had now become 
the nearest neighbour to Bokhara. 
Under the pretext of protecting his 
recently - acquired territories, the 
newly-appointed commander, Gen- 
eral Kaufmann, established a for- 
tified post at a point almost within 
reach of Samarkhand. This ecn- 
stituted a challenge which the Amir 
of Bokhara could not refuse without 
sacrificing his independence. He 
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accepted it and was beaten. The 
consequence has been, the occupa- 
tion of both Samarkhand and Bok- 
hara by the Russian troops. By 
the latest accounts the Russian out- 
posts were within two hundred and 
sixty miles of Balkh. The distance 
by road from Balkh to Peshawur 
vid Cabul, is less than four hundred 
miles. The events of the last few 
years, the aggressive Russian pol- 
icy which has for the moment cul- 
minated in the capture of Bokhara, 
has reduced the distancé between 
the British and Russian outposts 
to less than seven hundred miles. 

This, at least, is the actual nu- 
merical distance, but practically it 
is much leas, For the districts ‘of 
Balkh and Kunduz, which lie be- 
tween Bokhara and the frontier of 
Affghanistan, would follow without 
a struggle the fortunes of Bokhara, 
The iuvader who possessed Bukhara 
would have little difficulty in estab- 
lishing himself in all the countries 
which were tributary to, or depend- 
ent on, that kingdom. Practically, 
then, the only country between the 
Russian outposts and the British 
frontier wh.ch would offer opposi- _ 
tion to the foreign invader is the 
country bounded on the north by 
the Hindoo Koosh, on the east by 
the Suliman range, on the west b 
Khorassan and Persia, on the sou 
by Beloochistan—and that is the 
country known as Affghanistan. 

This consideration invests Aff- 
ghanistan with very great import- 
ance, and imposes upon us the 
necessity of reviewing the affairs 
of that country during the past 
four years, with special reference 
to the action taken by the late 
Viceroy of India in dealing there- 
with. 

Six months before Sir John Law- 
rence assumed the government of 
India, Dost Mahomed, the able 
ruler whose firm and energetic 
character had imposed his will on 
the people of- Affyhanistan, and 
whose stern justice had gained their 
confidence, died at Herat. He was 
succeeded by his third surviving 
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son, Shir Ali Khan, then forty years 
of age. This succession was at 
once recognised by Sir William 
Denison, then acting as Governor- 
General, pending the arrival of Sir 
John Lawrence. 

We will not complicate the story 
of the events that followed by the 
introduction, more than we can 
avoid, of names foreign to an Eng- 
lish ear. It will suffice to state 
that, although all the brothers of 
the new Amir acknowledged at the 
time the? validity of the act by 
which he succeeded his father as 
ruler of Affghanistan, many months 
did not elapse before, one after an- 
other, they rose in rebellion against 
him. The contest that followed 
may be said to have raged without 
any material intermission from the 
month of April 1864, three months 
after the arrival of Sir John Law- 
rence in Calcutta, to the month of 
December 1868. It has therefore 
been conterminous with the rule of 
Sir John Lawrence. In fact, dur- 


ing the entire aa of his holding 
ie 


the office of eroy, Affghanistan 
—the only important kingdom be- 
tween our frontier and the Russian 
outposts — has been subjected to 
all the horrors of a desperate and 
bloody civil war. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to 
state more than the result of this 
war. Shir Ali Khan at first suc- 
ceeded in striking a severe blow at 
the rebels by defeating them in the 
decisive battle of Kughbay on the 
6th June 1865. But the loss of his 
favourite son in this battle “clouded 
all the joy of victory,” and plunged 
the Amir in such a state of lethargy 
that for months he paid no atten- 
tion to his affairs. In this state he 
remained at Candahar, indifferent 
to all around him; not roused to 
action even by the intelligence that 
his enemies, regathering heart, and 
reinforced by levies from Toorkis- 
tan, were marching upon Cabul, 
and that his own friends were fall- 
ing off from him on every side. But 
at last, when his lethargy had seem- 
ed to have attained the condition 
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almost of confirmed lunacy, the news 
of the occupation of Cabul by the 
rebels excited him to action. He 
levied troops, marched towards Qa- 
bul, occupied Kelat-i-Ghilzi and 
Ghuzni, and then advanced to 
meet the Toorkistan army. On the 
10th May he assaulted it with great 
vigour in its intrenchments at Shek- 
habad. Though several times re- 
pulsed he returned again and again 
to the assault, and it is stated his 
perseverance was on the point of 
being crowned with success when 
his Candahar followers suddenly 
went over to the enemy. This de- 
cided the battle, and Shir Ali fled 
towards Ghuznee followed only by 
500 horsemen, 

The result of this defeat was to 
place upon the throne of Affghani- 
stan the eldest brother of Shir Ali, 
Mahomed Afzul Khan, then about 
fifty-six years old. Shir Ali, how- 
ever, by no means acquiesced in 
his elevation. Fleeing to Toorki- 
stan, he managed to levy a force of 
about 24,000 men, and wih this 
threatened to march upon Cabul. 
But his nephew, the son of the 
Amir in actual possession, with a 
true military instinct deserving of 
success, advanced against the van- 
guard of the invading army, separ- 
ated by a day’s march from the 
main body under Shir Ali. He 
encountered it on the 13th Septem- 
ber 1867 at Killa Alladad, and com- 
pletely defeated it. Shir Ali, utter- 
ly disheartened, fled into Toorki- 
stan. 

But his brother, Mahomed Afzul, 
did not long survive his victory. 
He died on the 7th October follow- 
ing it. Nor although the next 
brother in order of birth, Mahomed 
Azun Khan, succeeded to the su- 
premacy, did he hold it long. In 
January 1868 Shir Ali left Toorki- 
stan for Herat, advanced on Canda- 
har in the month of June following, 
and was received by the people as 
a deliverer. On the 21st August 
the Bala Hissar was stormed by 
his generals, and he was proclaimed 
ruler of Affghanistan. He himself 
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shortly took up his residence in 
the capital; and the most recent 
accounts inform us that he has suc- 
ceeded in inflicting upon the only 
remaining adversary possessed of 
power and influence a complete and 
crushing overthrow. Indeed, the 
next claimant to the throne has 
since taken refuge in British terri- 
tory. All the authorities combine 
in believing that the power of Shir 
Alimay now be regarded as firmly 
established in Affghanistan. 

The five years’ civil war in that 
country have thus resulted in con- 
solidating the power of the chieftain 
originally rominated as the succes- 
sor to Dost Mahomed, and in either 
ridding’ the country of his rivals, 
or in satisfying the feudal lords 
of their incapacity for the office of 
supreme ruler. The Shir Ali of 
1869 is thus stronger, more influ- 
ential, more to be dreaded as an 
enemy or to be courted as an ally, 
than the Shir Ali of 1864. It is 
requisite for British interests that 
the ruler of Affghanistan should be 
strong, that he should possess a 
dominant influence over his nobles, 
and that, fulfilling these conditions, 
he should be friendly to us. Now, 
apparently those conditions have 
been fulfilled. Shir Ali is strong 
and influential. It is for us now 
to inquire whether the policy of 
Sir John Lawrence towards Aff- 
ghanistan in her nearly five years 
of anarchy and civil war has been 
of such a nature as to make it the 
interest of the ruler of Affghanistan 
to be-our friend or our enemy. 

For, in whatever light we may 
regard the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, this is the all-import- 
ant consideration. With a friendly 
power on the Hindoo Koosh, occu- 
pying the mountainous country in- 
tervening between that range and 
our frontier, any invasion of India 
by Russia could have but one re- 
sult, We do not believe that any 
other result would ensue if that 
power were gained over for the 


moment by Russia; yet undoubt- 
edly, such an alliance would enor- 
mously increase our difficulties. It 
is our interest, therefore, so to act 
with reference to Affghanistan, that 
the ruler and people of that country 
may be brought to regard their in- 
terests with respect to Russia as. 
identical with our own, as governed 
by the same principle, and stand- 
ing or falling according as they may 
or may not be identified the one 
with the other. 

Now, to secure this great result, 
it is obvious that the first end which 
it should be the aim of our policy 
to accomplish is to instil into the 
Affghan mind complete confidence 
as to the purity of our intentions. 
It is essential that they should be 
absolutely certain that, under no 
circumstances, will we be tempted 
to advance our present frontier, to 
annex one rood of their territory. 
So long as the faintest suspicion is 
implanted in their minds that we 
intend to repeat, even on the small- 
est scale, the policy of 1839, they 
will continue to distrust us. They 
will judge us according to our acts. 
We may protest as much as we like 
about the purity of our intentions, 
and those intentions may be as pure 
as the driven snow, but if we ad- 
vance even a mile beyond our pre- 
sent frontier, confidence will be im- 
posible. We have already shown* 
that when, in February 1857, in 
obedience to the instructions of the 
Governor-General of the day, Sir 
John Lawrence, then Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjaub, met the 
Amir, Dost Mahomed Khan, at 
Peshawur, the Amir distinctly re- 
fused to allow an English embassy 
to proceed to Cabul, stating that 
the fact of his sanctioning such a 
scheme would most certainly under- 
mine even his great influence. with 
his chiefs. He added that nothing 
lay more at the heart of the Affghans 
than that we should abgtain from 
all interferenee in their internal 
affairs, and that nothing would 





* Vide Part L, p. 436. ‘ 
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more surely rouse the nation as one 
man than any such interference. 
He with difficulty consented to al- 
low a mission to proceed to Canda- 
har; and it is a fact that, during 
their residence in that city, the 
officers of the mission were in im- 
minent danger of their lives. The 
Affghans, in fact, recognise our 
present frontier as our rightful fron- 
tier; but nothing would so surely 
convince them of our intention to 
extend it as any move, even the 
slightest, material or diplomatic, in 
the direction of Central Asia. 

This being the case, we will now 
—— to examine the policy of 

ir John Lawrence during those 
five years. We shall take the op- 
portunity of adverting specially to 
the temptations by which he was 
assailed, by which, in all probability, 
his successor will still be assailed, 
to act otherwise—to act, in fact, in 
a manner which, by identifying us 
with one or other of the rival par- 
ties, would force us to interfere in 
the internal affairs of the country. 

When Sir John Lawrence as- 
sumed the viceroyalty of India, 
British interests were represented 
at the Court of Cabul, in accordance 
with the treaty of 1857, by a native 
agent. After Sir William Denison 
had recognised Shir Ali, that Amir 
transmitted to our Government, 
through our native agent, the fol- 
lowing propositions :— 

Ist, That he should be furnished 
with six thousand muskets. 

2d, That his eldest son might be 
alluded to in correspondence as the 
heir-apparent. 

3d, That a certain Mohammedan, 
who had been sentenced in Calcutta 
to seven years’ transportation for 
receiving stolen property, and whose 
brother was a high official at the 
Court of Cabul, should be par- 
doned,. 

These propositions were brought 
to Peshawpyr by our native agent 
in person, accompanied by a chief 
in the confidence of the Amir. Our 
Government refused the muskets, 
but granted the two other condi- 


tions. Our agent did not then 
return to Cabul, but remained gt 
Peshawur, leaving the British ageney 
at the capital in charge of a Moon 
shi or secretary. 

When the civil war broke out, 
the strictest instructions were given 
by the Governor-General that whilst 
in no. case an asylum should be re- 
fused to political refugees, yet that 
care should be taken that no plots 
were hatched in our territory against 
the existing Government. In faet, 
the principle was to be enforced of 
combining hospitality to men who 
had been unfortunate, with the 
strictest loyalty towards the actual 
Government of our neighbour. This 
principle was strictly acted’ upon 
throughout the war. 

When, in the beginning of 1866, 
affairs began to look bad for Shir 
Ali, and his son, Meer Ibrahim, wag 
actually being besieged in the Bala 
Hissar, the Moonshi attached to 
the British agency was sounded by 
that prince as to the probability of 
Shir Ali obtaining material aid 
from the British. The question 
was put in the most astute and 
diplomatic manner. Meer Ibrahim 
assumed that the force then besieg- 
ing Cabul, and which had been 
raised in Toorkistan, was secretly 
supported by the Amir of Bokhara 
and the Russians; and he asked 
whether that circumstance would 
not induce the British Government 
to come to the aid of Shir Ali, The 
Moonshi prudently replied that his 
instructions did not allow him to 
discuss the question. He trans 
mitted it, however, to the British 
Commissioner at Peshawur, A few 
days later and Shir Ali’s cause’ 
was apparently lost for ever. The 
Moonslii, at an audience to which 
he had been summoned by the 
victorious brother, congratulated 


that prince on the part of the © 


British Government on his success 
This act on his part was at once 
disavowed by the Governor-Gene- 
ral, who thus wrote: “It should be 
our policy to show clearly that we 
will not interfere in the struggle; 
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that we will not aid either party; 
that we will leave the Affghans to 
settle their own quarrel; and that 
we are willing to be on terms of 
amity and goodwill with the na- 
tion and their rulers de facto.” Sir 
John did not, at this period, regard 
the cause of Shir Ali as lost. 

About the same time the chief of 
the family of the late Shah Soojah, 
on whose behalf we had entered 
Affghanistan in 1839, applied to the 
Government of India for a loan to 
enable him to endeavour to recover 

ssession of that country, or, in de- 
Fault of that, for permission to under- 
take an expedition for that purpose 
whilst he still remained a British 
pensioner. He based this request 
on the rumour which had reached 
him that our treaty with the ruler 
of Affghanistan had lapsed. It is 
almost needless to state that this 
petition was not listened to by the 
Government of India. The heir of 
Shah Soojah was, amongst other 
things, informed that any interfer- 
ence on his part, or on the part of 
any member of his family, in the 
internal affairs of Affghanistan, 
would lead to the cessation of his 
pension, 

Meanwhile the cause of Shir Ali 
having been apparently lost—that 
prince having fled to Toorkistan— 
and Mahomed Afzul Khan having 
obtained complete possession of 
Affghanistan, Candahar and Herat 
for the moment excepted, the Moon- 
shi in charge of the British agency 
at Cabul was authorised to present 
himself to that prince, and to offer 
him the usual congratulations. 
Encouraged probably by this, Ma- 
homed Afzul wrote to the Governor- 
General to notify his accession to 
power, and to express a hope that 
the British Government would con- 
tinue to manifest towards himself 
the friendship it had formerly 
shown to his father. The reply of 
the Governor-General was charac- 
terised by the same determination 
not to embroil his Government in 
the internal affairs of Affghanistan 
by which his previous minute had 


been marked. He expressed his 
sorrow for the calamities which had 
befallen the great house to which 
the Amir belonged, and the wish 
of himself and his Government that 
the country should constitute itself 
under the strong rule of a repre- 
sentative of that house. But he 
added that, having already recog- 
nised Shir Ali, who still maintained 
his position in Candahar and Herat, 
it would be inconsistent with the 
fame and reputation of the British 
Government to cancel its recogni- 
tion of that prince. He concluded 
by stating that if the course of 
events should bring the whole of 
Affghanistan under the sway of 
Mahomed Afzul, he would be at 
once recognised as de facto ruler by 
the British Government. 

It would not appear that this 
letter was altogether satisfactory to 
the Amir, for we find him during 
the year, either by himself or 
through his brother, endeavouring 
to press his claims upon the British 
Government. First he strove to 
cast all the blame of the recent pro- 
ceedings upon Shir Ali. When the 
Governor-General declined to act 
as arbiter in such a case, he then 
held before the British agent the 
certain prospect of a Russian inva- 
sion of Affghanistan, To this the 
Governor-General replied, that 
Russia and England being friends, 
Russia would certainly not attack 
a country allied with the British, 
In the course of the following 
winter Shir Ali was defeated and 
fled to Herat. Thereupon Mahomed 
Afzul again renewed his application 
to the Government of India. In 
complete accordance with his pre- 
vious policy, Sir John Lawrence, 
after expressing his sorrow for the 
continued dissensions in A ffghanis- 
tan, stated that so long as Shir Ali 
held Herat he must recognise him 
as ruler of that district, but that he 
was equally prepared to recognise 
Mahomed ‘foul ¢ ruler of Enbul 


and of Candahar. He also ag 
pases to replace the Moonshi by a 
ohammedan gentleman of rank, 
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This was carried out a little later 
in the year, although, in conse- 
quence of the death in the interim 
of Mahomed Afzul, the agent was 
accredited to his successor, Maho- 
med Azim Khan. 

When, after a brief struggle, Ma- 
homed Azim was overthrown, and 
Shir Ali, on the 11th September 
1868, made a victorious entry into 
Cabul, the policy of the British 
Government continued to be regu- 
lated by the same cautious and 
guarded principles. The Amir 
himself expressed no dissatisfac- 
tion at the recognition accorded to 
his rivals when they actually had 
possession of the kingdom, but 
repeatedly urged his strong desire 
to renew friendly relations with 
the British Government. On one 
or two occasions, indeed, he com- 

lained that we had not assisted 

im in his contest for empire, and 
had shown him no sympathy in his 
misfortunes. But these complaints 
were of a sentimental and informal 
character. They were invariably 
accompanied by references to the 
friendship that had of late years so 
happily existed between the two 
Governments, and by emphatic de- 
clarations that he had never swerved 
from that friendship, nor looked to 
any other power for support. To 
prove the truth of these assevera- 
tions, and to cement still further 
a good understanding between the 
Governments, he gave the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjaub to 
understand that it would be to him 
a matter of great pleasure if the 
Viceroy would accord him an inter- 
view on the frontier. 

To a wish so freely and so spon- 
taneously expressed gir John Law- 
rence at once responded, and a 
letter from the Viceroy to that eflect 


was despatched to Cabul. But be- 
fore it reached its destination the 
face of affairs in that capital had 
altered. It had become clear that 
Shir Ali would have to fight one 
more battle before he could consoli- 
date his authority. Once again re- 
cruited in Toorkistan, the nephews 
of the Amir were marching on 
Cabul from the westward, and hig 
presence was indispensable to in- 
sure their repulse. He felt he 
could not, at such a crisis, make a 
journey to Peshawur, without risk- 
ing his recently-acquired authority, 
He therefore’ was compelled, un- 
willingly, to decline the interview.* 
The negotiations which preceded it 
brought about, however, a better 
understanding than had before 
existed between Shir Ali and the 
British Government ; whilst the 
events of the preceding five years 
satisfied him that under no tempta- 
tion would that Government avail 
itself of the internal feuds prevailing 
in Affyhanistan to advance beyond 
its own frontier, or to do more, 
whilst those feuds continued, than 
recognise the de facto ruler of Aff- 
ghanistan, whoever he might be. 
This, then, was the policy, the 
generous and common-sense policy, 
pursued towards Affghanistan dur- 
ing the five years when Russia was 
pushing her conquests towards the 
south-east, and whilst Affghanis- 
tan was torn with anarchy. This 
was the policy pursued, in spite of 
taunts from the party of action 
that it was an inglorious policy, 
in spite of opinions expressed by 
men acquainted with the India 
of twenty years ago that it was a 
feeble policy. Many and various 
have been the alternatives propos- 
ed. Some have advocated the ex- 
tension of our own frontier, and 





* This interview, as our readers will remember, actually took place a few 
months ago with Lord Lawrence’s successor. Lord Mayo, with that tact and 
courtesy for which he is so remarkable, conducted it to a successful issue; and, 
under his auspices, our relations with Affghanistan promise to be placed upon a 
most friendly and secure basis. The reception which Lord Mayo has received 
n India from all classes has been warm in the extreme. The dignity and ability 
with which he has conducted his viceregal duties there have won for him general 


approbation and regard.—Ep. B. M. 
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the occupation of the valleys of 
Khost and Khurrum, a position 
which would virtually command 
Cabul. Others, again, have in- 
sisted that we should supply Shir 
Ali with European officers, ns, 
small-arms, ammunition, and a large 
subsidy. Others, that we should 
accredit a European envoy to the 
Court of Cabul. Others, that we 
should establish, at any cost, a 
dominant position at Cabul, so as, 
by diplomatic means, if possible, 
to bring about a quasi-protector- 
ate of the country; to cover our 
western frontier by the occupation 
of Quetta; to recover our lost 
ground in Persia, by sending our 
capital into that country, and drill- 
ing and officering her armies. In 
fact, the burden of all the amend- 
ments to the course adopted by Sir 
John Lawrence is that we should 
interfere, in some shape or other, 
in the internal affairs of Affghan- 
istan. 

. Now, the principle of Sir John 
Lawrence’s policy has been non- 
interference. Knowing, from the 
mouth of the late Amir, Dost 
Mahomed, the shrewdest and most 
experienced Asiatic ruler of the 
present century, how bitterly the 
princes and people of Affghanistan 
would resent any interference ‘in 
the internal affairs of their country, 
that the very suspicion of such in- 
terference would reawaken long- 
buried animosities, and would an- 
pihilate all confidence in the dis- 
interestedness of our motives, Sir 
John Lawrence had tried the effect 
of an honest and loyal conduct, 
announced to the Affghans before- 
hand and steadily adhered to under 
all circumstances, and in spite of 
every temptation to act differently. 
The civil war consequent upon the 
death of Dost Mahomed had been 
predicted by that Amir himself, 
and foreseen by every one familiar 
with the past history of the country. 
But no one could foresee (it has only 
recently been indicated at all cer- 
tainly) which of the rival candidates 
would obtain the supremacy. It is 
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easy to see, then, what a.store of 
troubles we should have laid up for 
ourselves if we had assisted any 
one of the contending parties dur- 
ing their desperate struggle. If, for 
instance, we had sent material aid 
to Mahomed Azim when Shir Ali 
was a refugee in Toorkistan, that 
aid might indeed have enabled 
Mahomed Azim to repulse, for the 
moment, the attack made upon 
him by his brother, but it would 
have shown him to the Affghans as 
@ man resting upon the support of 
infidels, and this alone would have 
sufficed to insure his fall; it would 
have invested the name of Shir Ali 
with a halo of popularity, and have 
had the certain effect of turning 
the eyes and hearts of the people 
of Affghanistan towards Russia as 
their deliverer. The same effect 
would have been produced had we 
assisted any one of the brothers. 
It would have cut off the possibility 
of friendship between the Affghans 
and ourselves. Any such inter- 
ference, in fact, would have recall- 
ed vividly to the minds of the 
Affghans the days of Shah Soojah. 
Nor, if we had only deputed a 
British envoy, would their suspi- 
cions have been excited to a less 
degree. For no maxim has become 
more familiar to Asiatic minds 
than this,—that the arrival of an 
envoy is but the prelude to the 
despatch of an army; nor would 
the Affghans have failed to recall 
the fact that the peaceful mission 
of Burnes was followed, after a very 
short interval, by the warlike pre- 
parations of Sir John Keane. 

Sir John Lawrence, moreover, 
had no great faith in the stability 
of character or capacity for ruling 
of any of the sons of Dost Mahom- 
ed. The eldest, Mahomed Afzul, 
showed himself, during the brief 
period of his rule, utterly incapable 
of controlling the nobles or of con- 
ciliating their support. He was 
devoted to the forbidden pleasures 
of the wine-cup, and devoid of all 
real capacity. The second son, 
Meer Azim, by his oppressive exac- 
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tions and tyranny, managed, in a 
few months, to alienate ali classes 
from his rule. The third son, Shir 


Ali, the reigning Amir, is a man of 


no steadiness of character; he is 
liable to sudden impulse, and is a 
slave to his caprices, The lethargy, 
amounting almost to insanity, into 
which he fell after his first vic- 
tory, lost him for the time the 
kingdom ;_ whilst his subsequent 
harshness towards his ablest follow- 
ers drove them to conspire against 
him. It is true he is for the mo- 
ment victorious, and, the country 
being exhausted by a five years’ 
contest, the chances are in favour 
of the premanency of his rule. 
But we have seen how he, when 
seemingly crushed, rose again from 
the dust; and, considering “the 
number of brothers and nephews 
who still decline to recognise his 
supremacy, no one dare predict that 
he may not be hurled from power 
as rapidly as he gained it. Looking 
to these chances, to his character, 
to the character of his brothers, the 
conclusion seems unavoidable that 
the British Government would have 
been mad to identify itself with the 
cause of any one of them. 

What, we may ask now, has been 
the result of the policy actually 
pursued,—the policy of non-inter- 
ference? It has certainly gained 
for us the confidence of the Aff- 
ghan people. They cannot help 
admitting that, at a period when 
every temptation was offered to us 
to do what we liked in their coun- 
try, we have scrupulously adhered 
to our engagements, They are con- 
vinced that we are satisfied with 
our present frontier; that our pro- 
fessions of a disinterested regard 
for their independence and frieud- 
ship are so far sincere, in that we 
look upon their independence as 
the best guarantee fur the safety 
of our own frontier, and their 
friendship as the surest mode of 
hindering and defeating any de- 
signs that Russia may harbour 
against ourselves. 

Whilst our policy of non-inter- 
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ference has thus been appreciated 
by the Affghans, from the three 
armies who have by turns ruled in 
Cabul during the last five years to 
the mountaineer to whom freedom 
is life, it has not less benefited 
ourselves. Instead of squandering 
our resources, aS we wust have 
squandered them had we interfer 
they have been zealously hoarded, 
All the possible routes by which an 
invading army could enter the Pun- 
jaub have been carefully scanned, 
and the position of our arsenals, 
magazines, and fortresses has been 
regulated accordingly. Lahore, 
which, in the course of the current 
year, will be in direct railway com- 
munication with Calcutta, and—ex- 
cept for a space of 161 miles—with 
Bombay likewise, will be joined 
also to the Indus ani Pesbawur, 
The campaign of last October in 
Hazara showed how quickly a force 
could be concentrated for mountain 
warfare on the frontier, even with- 
out a railway, and the completion 
of the line from Lahore to the 
Indus will render this still more 
feasible. We have, besides, on the 
frontier, troops inured to fighting 
in the passes; we have mountain- 
trains and mule-batteries ; we have 
men acquainted with every inch of 
the country. These men, these 
troops, these batteries are ready for 
action on the ground which they 
know, and which an enemy must 

ass over before he can invade 

industan, Every one of these 
advantages would have been lost 
by interference in the affairs of 
Affzhanistan, 

Even if we were prepared to sacri- 
fice the friendship of the Affghans, 
and to extend our frontier by oc- 
cupying the valleys of Khost and 
Khurrum, we should still lose by 
the arrangement. We should great- 
ly extend a frontier already 800 
miles in length; we should plunge 
into an enormous expenditure for 
new cantonments and new forts; 
our native troops would not appre- 
ciate the long absence from their fam- 
ilies thus entailed upon them; and 
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though we might command Cabul, 
our troops would be positively cut 
off from employment on those other 
invading lines, which, under such 
circumstances, a Russian enemy 
would probably take. 

In another manner, likewise, our 
resources have been greatly hus- 
banded. Sir John Lawrence’s pol- 
icy of non-interference has secured 

ace and prosperity to the empire. 
he full extent of the advantages 
thus reaped by the people of Hin- 
dustan, and by the English and 
foreign traders dwelling in the 
country, will be more fully detailed 
when we come to discuss his inter- 
nal administration. It will suffice 
here to indicate that if we had be- 
come embroiled in a frontier war, 
not only would internal reforms 
and the construction of remunera- 
tive public works have been postpon- 
ed, but confidence would have fled 
from the bazaars and the money- 
markets, the Government would 
have been driven to borrow at high 
rates of interest; the value of all 
property would have fallen; and 
encouragement would- have been 
afforded to all the plotters and dis- 
contented in the country. 

We may then, not unreasonably, 
conclude that a policy which has 
given the country five years of 
almost unbroken peace, which has 
succeeded in convincing the most 
suspicious nation in Asia of the 
sincerity of our non-aggressive pro- 
fessions, and has thus given cause 
to that nation—itself the only in- 
dependent barrier between us and 
the Russian outposts—to feel that 
in case of an attack from the north 
they can identify their cause and 
their interests with our own—we 
may, we say, conclude that such a 
foreign policy, tested by its results, 
has been a prudent policy—a policy 
which, far from lowering the status 
of England, has immeasurably raised 
it in the eyes of the people of Cen- 
tral Asia, ; 

The policy displayed towards 
Affghanistan will appear the more 
sound when we recollect the oppo- 
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site policy pursued towards the 
peoples of Central Asia during the 
same period by Russia. In 1864 
the Khan of Khokand send an en- 
voy t» the Governor-General, de- 
manding aid against the Russians. 
To entertain such an idea would 
have been madness, for Khokand 
is watered by the Jaxartes, and was 
conterminous with the Russian fron- 
tier. The Khan was accordingly 
informed by letter that his country 
was too distant to be aided, and he 
must look to his own resources for 
the maintenance of his power. In 
1866 Khokand had virtualiy ceased 
to exist as an independent power. 
The next country on the route to 
India is Bokhara. The Amir who 
ruled it was, in the same year, 
brought into hostile collision with 
Russia, and was defeated. He then 
applied to us for aid, though reluc- 
tant to do so in consequence of the 
base murder, nearly thirty years be- 
fore, of our envoys, Stoddart and 
Conolly, a murder yet unavenged. 
But if we could not aid Khokand 
neither, for the same reasons, could 
we assist Bokhara. We could do 
neither without embroiling our- 
selves in the affairs of Central Asia, 
witLout engaging in a war with 
Russia, a war in which all the ad- 
vantages would be on the side of 
our enemy. We were compelled, 
therefore, to refuse the assistance 
asked for. Since that period Bok- 
hara has virtually succumbed. We 
could not aid those powers, on ac- 
count of their distance from our 
frontier, by reason of the fact that 
their preservation was not neces 
sary to our welfare, and because, 
likewise, if we had been foolish 
enough to waste the resources of 
Hindustan to save them, we pro- 
bably should not have succeeded, 
But it is far otherwise with Aff- 
hanistan. That country is on our 

ntier; it is our advanced post; 
we dare not allow it to fall into the 
hands of Russia. And who can 
doubt that, with the examples of 
Khokand and Bokhara before it on 
the one hand, and the proofs, the 
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sitive proofs, of our non-absorb- 
ing policy on the other, Affghan- 
istan would not hesitate as to the 
side on which, in the event of a 
Russian invasion, she would cast 
the weight of her power? 

For the benefit of those who may 
care to note the precise opinions of 
Sir John Lawrence himself on the 
subject of our frontier policy, we 
extract a passage from the speech 
he made on the occasion of the 
farewell dinner given to him by 
the civil and military services in 
Calcutta, in which he fully express- 
ed his own views on this important 
question : — 


“ T have been taunted,” he said, “ with 
maintaining a policy of inaction and su- 
pineness, and with indifference to the 
progress of events in Central Asia. I em- 
phatically deny the allegation. I have 
very carefully watched all that has gone 
on in these distant countries. It is true 
that I have resolutely set my face against 
any proposal which, in my judgment, ap- 
peared to have a tendency to draw the 
Government of India into active inter- 
ference in the affairs of Central Asia. 
I feel sure that it will prove, unless 
circumstances change entirely, a cardi- 
nal error, if we take sucha step. Such 
interference must, sooner or later, in- 
volve us in hostilities there, either with 
the people or with their enemies—pro- 
bably with both. Our true policy is to 
avoid such complications; to consoli- 
date our power in India; to give to its 
people the best government we can; to 
organise our administration in every 
department on a system which will 
combine economy with efficiency; and 
so to make our Government strong 
and respected in our own vast ter- 
ritories. On the Western frontier 
we should be specially strong and 
ready, but without interfering in the 
internal concerns of the adjacent hill 
tribes, except when it becomes neces- 
sary to do so, in order to maintain peace 
and security. Active interference in 
the complications of Central Asia would 
almost certainly lead to war, the end 
of which no one could foresee; and 
which would involve India in heavy 
debt, or necessitate the imposition of 
additional taxation, to the impoverish- 
ment of the country, and to the unpo- 
pularity of our rule. On the other 
hand, by standing fast as long as may 
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be possible on our own border, we can 
be ready to meet invaders with advan- 
tage. Invasion may never come, but 
if it do come, it should find us well 
prepared to repel it. If we send agents 
into remote countries where the govern- 
ment is rude, and the people bigoted 
and lawless, we subject them to ill- 
treatment and insult, which we must 
be prepared to punish by force of arms, 
I know how strong and how admirable 
is the spirit of enterprise and devotion 
which would prompt hundreds of my 
countrymen cheerfully to incur such 
risks: but we must look to the nation- 
al consequences that may result, and I 
for one cannot say that they justify 
sanction to such undertakings.” 


The great merit we claim for the 
foreign policy of Sir John Law- 
rence with respect to Affyhanistan 
is this: that, without wounding the 
national pride of that suspicious 
people, whilst even soothing their 
susceptibilities, and holding firm 
throughout to the pledged word 
of the British Government, he has 
made it abundantly clear to them 
that, in the event of an invasion 
from the north, their independence 
as a nation is bound up with the 
cause of the British; that only by 
a faithful adherence to their alli- 
ance with us will they be able to 
gph that independence intact. 

e are ourselves satisfied, and we 
think the candid reader who has 
followed us so far will admit, that 
under none of the alternative plans 
favouring interference, diplomatic 
or otherwise, in the affairs of the 
Affghans, would such a result have 
been possible. 

We have devoted so long a space 
to the explanation of the foreign 
policy of Sir John Lawrence on our 
north-west frontier, not only be- 
cause that policy has been, as it 
were, the key to his internal ad- 
ministration, but because we are 
confident that the retirement from 
office of one so firmly pledged to 
that policy, with whom it was a 
conviction not to be shaken, will 
give encouragement to the party of 
action to renew their efforts. We 
must now turn for a brief period 
to the consideration of the working 
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of that policy on other points of the 
empire. 

When Sir John Lawrence arrived 
in Calcutta in January 1864, he 
learned that an envoy had been 
despatched by his predecessor to 
the Government of Bhootan, a 
mountainous country lying to the 
north of the extreme eastern pos- 
sessions of British India, in order 
to negotiate for the cessation of 
the frequent kidnapping of British 
subjects carried on by the Bhoot- 
anees on the frontier. Three 
months later, intelligence arrived 
that the mission had failed, that 
our envoy had been grossly insulted 
in open durbar, and only allowed 
to depart on the condition of sign- 
ing a treaty whereby a portion of 
the British territory adjacent to 
their own should be made over to 
Bhootan. 

This was a result always to be 
expected from the despatch of a 
mission to a barbarous or semi- 
civilised nation. The envoy is al- 


ways liable to be killed, as were 


Stoddart and Conolly at Bokhara; 
to be imprisoned, as were Mr. Ras- 
sam and his fellow - captives in 
Abyssinia; or to be grievously in- 
sulted, as were Mr. Eden and his 
companions in Bhootan. Any one 
of these results entails on the Gov- 
ernment employing the envoy very 
serious consequences. They must 
either put up with humiliation and 
disgrace, or they must go to war. 
Those who are so clamorous in fa- 
vour of the despatch of a European 
mission to Cabul, would do well to 
remember the contempt that was 
heaped upon us by the inhabit- 
ants of Central Asia for failing to 
avenge the deaths of Conolly and 
Stoddart, and the expense, trouble, 
and in one case the loss of life, 
entailed by the expeditions to 
Bhootan and Abyssinia. 

With respect to Bhootan,’ Sir 
John Lawrence exhausted every 
expedient to avoid hostilities, and 
at the same time to redeem British 
honour. He suspended the annual 
payments or rents theretofore made 
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on behalf of certain lands at the 
foot of the Bhootan range held by 
the British Government, declaring 
those lands to be forfeited; and 
he gave the Bhootan durbar three 
months to consider whether they 
would comply with the terms of 
which the insulted envoy had been 
the bearer, failing which, further 
measures would be taken. 

The Bhootan Government con- 
tinuing indifferent to the threats of 
the Governor-General, and offering 
no satisfaction or apology, Sir John 
Lawrence was forced, towards the 
close of the year, to carry into exe- 
cution the alternative he had an- 
nounced. He accordingly sent a 
force into the country in four col- 
umns, to occupy the four points 
commanding the fertile ranges 
whence the Bhootanees drew their 
supplies, The occupation had. been 
successfully accomplished, and the 
expedition triumphantly concluded, 
when the commander of one of 
the columns allowed himself to be 
driven by a contemptible force of 
the enemy from the position he 
occupied. This mishap, however, 
only delayed the day of reckoning. 
In a few months the recaptured 
post was stormed at the point of 
the bayonet, and before the end of 
the year the Bhootanees, dispirited 
and humbled, had agreed to all our 
terms, had restored the treaty they 
had forced from our envoy, and had 
given material guarantees for their 
good behaviour for the’ future. 
From these material guarantees, 
consisting of the low lands which 
supplied them with food, we agreed 
to return them a certain percentage 
of the produce in money, to ena- 
ble them to live. By this arrange- 
ment, which was ignorantly carped 
at at the time, we retained in our 
hands the power of at any moment 
bringing them to their senses by 
stopping their supplies. We should 
here state that so determined was 
the Governor-General to leave in 
the hands of the Bhootanees no 
trophies of their temporary triumph 
over our troops, that, against the 
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advice, it is said, of more than one 
member of his Council, he insisted 
on the restoration of the guns 
which had been abandoned by our 
soldiers in their retreat from De- 
wangiri. When military red-tape 
seemed to magnify the difficulties 
attendant upon the carrying out of 
this course, he wrote with his own 
hand a letter to the officer com- 
manding our most advanced party 
—an officer wh m he knew well, 
and upon whose energy and daring 
he felt he could rely—and author- 
ised him to act. An advance was 
at’ once made, and in a few days 
the guns were restored. On no 
other point of our enormous fron- 
tier has any decided political ac- 
tion been called for during the past 
five years. In British Burma, how- 
ever, an opportunity has been of- 
fered of carrying out on a smaller 
scale, and on a less important fron- 
tier, the principle of non-interven- 
tion by which the policy on our 
north-west frontier has been cha- 
racterised. In 1866, two years 
after Sir John Lawrence had as- 
sumed his office, a rebellion broke 
out in Mandalay, the newly-built 
capital of the independent Burman 
Empire. This rebellion was headed 
by two of the King’s sons. 


They, 
with their followers, suddenly sur- 
rounded the Summer Palace, and 
put to death the Crown-Prince, with 
two other princes and one of the 


ministers found therein. The King, 
for whom the same fate was in- 
tended, had made a timely escape 
on foot, accompanied by some of 
his queens, to the large palace 
within the city walls. The success 
of the rebels was, however, but 
temporary. Their first act was to be- 
siege the city palace, but the arrival 
of a body of loyal troops compelled 
them to raise the siege. They 
then seized the royal steamer, and 
proceeded in it to within eighty 
miles of the British frontier, hop- 
ing to raise fresh troops. Being 
attacked en route by two Burmese 
steamers which had just arrived 
com Rangoon, they continued 
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their course into the British tergi. 
tory, and surrendered to the Brit. 
ish Chief Commissioner, Sir Arthur 
Phayre. It is a cur.ous illustration 
of the anarchy which underlies al) 
Eastern despotism, that the son of 
the murdered Crown-Prince, on hig 
father’s death, took up arms at once, 
not against the murderers, but 
against the King, hoping, doubtless, 
to reap some profit from the general 
confusion. He was, however, after 
some time, defeated, captured, and 
finally, on the failure of an attempt 
to release him, executed in 1867, 
Our agent at the Court of Ava, 
Captain Sladen, succeeded in reg. , 
cuing from the same fate others 
who had been implicated in the 
revolt. The King of Burma had 
been, apparently, so far sensible 
of the loyaliy of the conduct 
of the British Government during 
the insurrection, that in November 
1867 he acceded to a prop sition, 
repeatedly and vainly urged upon 
him by Sir A, Phayre, and again 
pressed upon him by that able 
officer’s successor, Colonel Fytche, 
to reduce all the frontier duties to 
a uniform rate of five per cent, and 
to abolish all royal monopolies, ex- 
cept those on earth-oil, timber, and 
precious stones. He at the same 
time gave his sanction to the de- 
putation of Captain Sladen, and 
other officers to the Chinese fron- 
tier, to endeavour to reopen the 
trade between China and Burma, 
estimated some years ago at half a 
million sterling, but now quite ex- 
tinct. In both these instances the 
King has acted like a faithless bar- 
barian. He has not adhered to 
the commercial treaty, almost all 
the old monopolies having been 
retained, The expedition under 
Captain Sladen left, indeed, Man- 
dalay for Bhamo in a royal steamer, 
on the 13th January 1868. It 
rea¢hed Bhamo in due course, and 
after a vexatious delay of a month 
proceeded to Pousee, within eight 
miles of the frontier Shin town 
of Mauwye. Here all sorts of obsta- 
cles were placed in the way of its 
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further progress. These, however, 
having been overcome, the party 
advanced through the Shan states 
to Momein, their journey through 
these states resembling an ovation. 
At Momein they remained a month 
and a half. We might pause, had 
we time, to dwell for a brief space 
on the tempting descriptin of this 
town and the surrounding country, 
given by one of the non-official 
members of the expedition. But 
we must confine ourselves to state 
that the prospects of the renewal of 
the trade are Gescribed as being 
most encouraging, provided only 
that the opposition of the Burmese 
authorities can be overcome. It is 
broadly asserted that all the ob- 
stacles met with by our officers, the 
attempts even to murder them, can 
be traced to the direct authority of 
our ally, the King of Burma. The 
expedition has just returned to 
Rangoon, rich at least in experience 
and sanguine as to the future. The 
duty of making full use of that 
experience will now devolve upon 
the Earl of Mayo. Indeed, a great 
Burman question may now arise at 
any moment, for it is the opinion 
of those best qualified to judge, that 
the death of the King will be the 
signal for widespread anarchy and 
rebellion, and on that frontier we 
are bound, in the interests of hu- 
manity, to maintain order. 

On the extreme west of our pos- 
sessions in India, in the Persian 
Gulf, some complications have in- 
deed ensued, but they have one 
and all been brought to a satis- 
factory terfnination, thanks to the 
loyal policy of our Government. 
The threatened raid by the Waha- 
bee Amir on our ally the Imaum 
of Muscat, has yielded to the atti- 
tude taken up by the British Resi- 
dent, Colonel Pelly; and though it 
may be said that Muscat has passed 
through two revolutions duriug that 
period, one of its sovereigns having 
been murdered and the other de- 
throned, our relations with it were 
suspended only for the period when 
the complicity of one of its tempor- 


ary sovereigns in the murder of his 
predecessor and father was gener- 
ally believed. Our alliance with 
that State has for its object the pro- 
tection of commerce and the sup- 
pression of piracy and the slave- 
trade in the Gulf. These objects 
have been steadily adhered to. 
Indeed, so lately as 1867, some im- 
portant chiefs who had engaged in 
a predatory attack on a neighbour- 
ing province, were punished by 
heavy fines, and the forced surren- 
der of all their armed boats. It 
may be truly asserted that never 
was British supremacy in the Per- 
sian Gulf more recognised than at 
the present moment. The opera- 
tions against the slave-trade have 
been distinguished by equal activ- 
ity, the Sultan of Zanzibar having, 
under the auspices of the British 
Government, taken the most strin- 
gent measures for its suppression. 

We have described at some 
length the more s:lient points of 
the foreign policy of the past five 
years; because, we repeat, the 
foreign policy of Sir John Lawrence 
has been the key to his internal 
administration. By this we mean 
that the reforms he accomplished 
in the administration of the country 
would have been impossible had he 
followed any of the aggressive lines 
of policy which were thrust upon 
him from so many and such influ- 
ential quarters. 

Prominent amongst those admin- 
istrative reforms may be mentioned 
the settlement of the land-tenure 
question in the important provinces 
of Oudh and the Punjaub. Sir John 
himself evideut!y regarded this set- 
tlement as the crowning measure 
of his viceregal career. At the pub- 
lic dinner given to him prior to his 
departure from Calcutta, he thus 
alluded to the subject: “It is,” he 
said, “a source of much satisfac- 
tion to me to feel that the import- 
ant questions connected with the 
tenure of land in Oudh and the 
Punjaub have been brought to 
a settlement.” That settlement 
was a source of satisfaction to Sir 
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John, because it was a means of 
blessing to hundreds of thousands 
of our native fellow-subjects. We 
do not propose to enter at any 
length upon a subject which has 
been the cause of much acrimoni- 
ous controversy. The object we 
have in view will be better attained 
by a recital of the bare facts, leav- 
ing it to the unprejudiced reader 
to draw his own conclusions there- 
from. With regard to Oudh those 
facts may thus be briefly stated :— 

When, in 1858, the capture of 
the city of Lucknow had placed 
the province of Oudh at the feet of 
Lord Canning, that nobleman, to 
punish the large landowners for 
their rebellion, authoritatively de- 
clared that they had forfeited their 
title to the soil. In order, how- 
ever, to establish in the province 
a landed aristocracy holding direct- 
ly from the British Crown, Lord 
Canning subsequently restored the 
confiscated estates, for the most 
part, to the ancient holders, called 
talikdars, but upon the entirely 
new tenure of direct and complete 
dependence on the British Crown. 
In this way the act of confiscation, 
intended originally as a _punish- 
ment, became the means of attach- 
ing the talGkdars of Oudh to the 
British Government. 

When, towards the close of 1858, 
the greater part of the talfkdars 
had tendered their submission to 
the British Government, and re- 
ceived back their estates, Lord 
Canning set himself to devise such 
a settlement as would secure the 
property to the talikdars, and at 
the same time preserve the village 
occupants from extortion. In the 
first. instance, what is called a sum- 
mary settlement was made, to be 
in force for three years, by which 
time, it was hoped, the regular 
settlement might be effected. All 
the subordinate rights in the land 
were reserved to be dealt with by 
the regular settlement. 

It so happened, however, that 
the Chief Commissioner of Oudh for 
the time being, anxious to calm the 
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minds of the taldkdars, fearful lest 
the reservation of any rights what. 
ever might breed discontent and 
mistrust, believing too that the 
summary settlement had been con. 
ducted with the greatest possible 
care and in accordance with the 
principles laid down by Lord Can- 
ning, on the completion of that 
settlement in six months, declared 
it to be final; he declared, that ig 
to say, that no one should be con- 
sidered to have auy right in the 
soil of Oudh whose title had not © 
been recognised under the summ: 
settlement. It could not but hap- 
pen, and it did actually happen, 
that a settlement intended only 
to be temporary, carried out in the 
brief period of six months, and 
suddenly on its completion declared 
to be permanent, should perpetrate 
some injustice, But it was declared 
to be law, and the reason for not 
reopening it for a rehearing of 
undoubted claims was thus sum- 
marily stated by the Chief Com- 
missioner: ‘The Chief Commis- 
sioner cannot see the use of giving 
the village proprietors hopes of a 
rehearing at next settlement, if, 
after having then ascertained, what 
every one knows already, that they 
are the rightful proprietors of the 
soil, we are to tell them that our 
policy will not permit us to recog- . 
nise their claims,” 

It will thus be seen that Lord 
Canning, anxious to raise up @ 
landed aristocracy dependent on 
the British Government, and owing 
their titles to it, had issued instrue- 
tions, to that effect; but that these 
instructions, too hurriedly carried 
out, had in several instances dis- 
possessed those who had owned the 
soil for centuries, and whose claims 
in equity were far superior to those 
of the talikdars. These latter were 
not slow to perceive the value of the 
boon thus unexpectedly thrust upon 
them. Yet, almost sceptical of their 
good fortune, fearing lest it might 
prove to be but a_ bright illu- 
sion, they took immediate steps to 
have its authenticity placed beyond 
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doubt. They begged, through the 
Chief Commissioner, or rather that 
official begged on their behalf, that 
a distinct promise on the part of 
Government might be inserted in 
their title-deeds, to the effect that 
the proprietary rights granted by the 
summary settlement were granted 
for all time. To this Lord Canning 
refused in the first instance to agree 
absolutely, without the insertion 
of a clause reserving the rights of 
the inferior landholders and village 
occupants. He finally acceded to 
it, however, though with the express 
stipulation that those holding under 
the talikdars should be seeured in 
the possession of all the subordinate 
rights formerly enjoyed by them. 
But notwithstanding this stipula- 
tion, the Chief Commissioner at 
once issued a circular, wherein he 
declared that the act of confiscation 
carried out during the rebellion 
annulled all rights of property, and 
that in the estates which had actu- 
ally been confiscated and conferred 
on others, none but the talikdars 
had any rights at all. It is true 
that Lord Canning disallowed this 
interpretation, and called the at- 
tention of the Chief Commissioner 
to the orders of the Home Govern- 
ment for the protection of the sub- 
proprietors, and it was finally agreed, 
with the consent of the leading 
talikdars, that the sub-proprietors 
should be maintained in the posses- 
sion of the rights in the soil held by 
them during the twelve years prior 
to the annexation of the province 
by the British—.e., since 1844, An 
inquiry was directed to be made 
into this question. 

The inquiry that followed showed 
clearly that the claims of the sub- 
proprietors could in few instances be 
sustained as an absolute right. But 
the same inquiry brought to light 
the necessity of regulating the rela- 
tions between the talfikdar and the 
actual cultivator of the soil. Now 
there were two descriptions of actual 
cultivators; the one, the hereditary 
tenants, transmitting their rights 
from generation to generation, who 
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were entitled to hold at the rates 
fixed at the time of the original set- 
tlement; the other, the tenants-at- 
will, whose rates could be raised, 
and who could be ejected at the 
‘nia of the landlord. Now, a 
arge class of men in India, amongst 
whom was the then Chief Commis- 
sioner of. Oudh,' had regarded the 
existence of hereditary tenants with 
distavour, as constituting an ob- 
stacie to the improvement of the 
property by the landlord, and the 
would have looked upon the aboli- 
tion of this class as a blessing to 
the country. Advantage was .then 
taken of the omission of all refer- 
ence to either class by Lord Can- 
ning, to declare, when the time 
arrived for recording the rights of 
the several classes, that no distinc- 
tion should be made between the 
hereditary tenants and the tenants- 
at-will, The Governor-General of 
the day, Lord Elgin, had already 
expressed a doubt whether a ruling 
of this nature might not be unjust 
to the former class, but he died be- 
fore any formal decision was arrived 
at. The question was at this stage 
when Sir John Lawrence. landed in 
Calcutta as Viceroy. 

Sir John early directed his at- 
tention to the subject. He found 
that while Lord Canning had con- 
ferred large rights on the talikdars,. 
he had expressly stipulated that 
all existing rights should be re- 
spected. It appeared clear to him 
that this stipulation would fail to 
be carried out if the hereditary ten- 
ants were, by a stroke of the pen, 
deprived of their hereditary rights, 
and placed in the position of ten- 
ants-at-will. It appeared to him, 
in fact, that it would be a mon-. 
strous injustice. Almost the first 
question he put to the Chief Com- 
missioner had for its object to 
ascertain what measures had been 
adopted for the preservation of 
the rights of the hereditary ten- 
ants. To this question the Chief 
Commissioner replied, in the first 
instance, by stating that the ten- 
ants in question had only : sort. of 
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modified right which the talikdars 
would not object to maintain; but, 
about three weeks later, he wrote 
to say that his former letter had 
been founded on a mistake, for he 
had ascertained that the status of 
hereditary tenant was unknown in 
the province of Oudh—that, in fact, 
no such rights existed. Upon this 
reply, Sir John Lawrence, not satis- 
fied that any sufficiently searching 
inquiry had been made on the sub- 
ject, and convinced that the pre- 
vious action of the Oudh adminis- 
tration had prevented any claimants 
from coming forward, directed that 
provision should be made for the 
“impartial hearing of all such 
claims.” 

Such was the beginning of what 
is known as the Oudh controversy. 
It originated, we have seen, in a 
determination on the part of Sir 
John Lawrence to do justice to all 
classes, to slur over the claims of 
none. Many hard. things were said 
of him at the time; but if we re- 
flect that all he ordered was “ in- 
quiry ”"—inquiry as to the validity 
of certain rights—we shall be un- 
able to resist the conclusion that he 
was most unjustly abused. For, 
either the inquiry was necessary, or 
it was unnecessary. If it was neces- 
sary, that is at once a justification 
for having entered upon it; if un- 
necessary, then the views of those 
who opposed him would receive by 
its failure the stamp of indisputable 
correctness, One thing at least is 
clear, that it would have been 
highly unjust to adjudicate regard- 
ing the claims of thousands without 
full and sufficient inquiry. 

We do not propose to follow, 
step by step, the course of the in- 
quiry ; it will suffice if we state the 
result. 

It was ascertained beyond a 
doubt, that whilst, under the old 
regime, the power of the landlord 
was absolute—the tenant possess- 
ing no power of appeal against 
enhancement of rent—yet that, 
practically, fixity of tenure very 
generally ruled with respect to a 


certain class of tenants. These 
were the descendants of ex- 
prietors, the clansmen of the talk 
dars, Brahmins, and Rajpoots, anj 
long-established and _ substantial 
cultivators. But although these 
classes enjoyed for the most part 
hereditary privileges, it was made 
abundantly clear that these _privi- 
leges were based in no way upon 
the law of the land, but were due 
to the favour of the landlord and 
to the custom of the country. At 
the same time, it had to be taken 
into consideration that, under its 
native sovereigns, the province of 
Oudh was subject to continual an- 
archy, and it appeared legitimate 
to conclude that privileges long en- 
joyed, though only by the favour 
of the landlord, in an almost law- 
less society, ought now, when an 
order enforcing rule was inaugno- 
rated, to be secured by law to thoze 
who had enjoyed them. This, at 
least, was the view taken by Sir 
John Lawrence, and he determined 
that, so far as lay in his power, jus- 
tice should be done to all classes. 

It was not, however, till the 
middle of 1867, and after much 
recrimination on the part of the 


advocates of the talfkdars, that the 


matter was finally settled. In the 
beginning of 1866 a new Chief 
Commissioner had been appointed 
to the province, and by the exer- 
tions of that gentleman a settle- 
ment was arrived at on the follow- 
ing terms :—I1st, That no new rights 
were to be created by the Govern- 
ment of India; 2d, That the pri- 
vileges heretofore allowed as an 
indulgence to all cultivators who 
had once been proprietors of lands, 
should be confirmed and placed on 
a legal footing. It was, moreover 
declared that all cultivators shoul 
be entitled to consideration on ac- 
count of improvements made by 
them, if any attempt were made by 
the landlord to oust them or raise 
their rents. 

This, then, was the result which 
Sir John Lawrence obtained for 
the cultivators of Oudh, by his 
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energy, persistence, and strong 
sense of justice, in spite of the op- 

sition of the servants of his own 
Government, and, for a long time, 
of the talakdars themselves. It 
was a result which insured the 
goodwill of the poorer classes and 
the tranquillity of the province, 
which preserved to men who had 
once held, and, under the anarchi- 
cal native government of Oudh, 
been dispossessed of, large proper- 
ties, the smaller privilege of still 
renting a portion of those lands at 
a fixed rate, not liable to enhance- 
ment, and made them free in their 
own persons from all fear of eject- 
ment; which promoted the best 
interests of the land, by securing 
to all cultivators, even to the te- 
nants-at-will, compensation for the 
improvements they might effect in 
the lund held by them ‘om the 
landlord. This last security con- 
stitutes undoubtedly the ground- 
work of a system, advantageous 
alike to landlord and tenant, to the 
land and to the Government, and 
which might be advantageously ex- 
tended over the country. But for 
his energetic action and determined 
perseverance one-fifth of the culti- 
vators of Oudh, the ex-proprietors, 
would have been reduced to the 
status of tenants-at-will, and no 
encouragement whatever would 
have been held out to cultivators 
of any class, liable as they were to 
enhancement of rent or ejectment, 
to spend any portion of their hard- 
earned gains in the improvement 
of their holdings. The policy of 
‘Sir John Lawrence, whilst confirm- 
ing to the talikdars the rights 
guaranteed to them by Lord Can- 
ning, has given new life and fresh 
energy to the cultivators of Oudh, 
and has, at the same time, renewed 
and refreshed their soil. 

In the Punjaub, a similar policy, 
though starting from an opposite 
see has been pursued, It had 

ppened that when the first re- 
wed settlement was made in the 

unjaub, as soon as possible after 
the annexation of that province, 
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the rights of the hereditary tenants 
had been recognised with the full 
consent of the landlords. But, 
meanwhile, under the fostering 
rule of the British, the value of 
land increased, and by degrees the 
old landlords came forward to claim 
the right to the absolute disposal 
of their own lands, The question 
culminated in 1868, The claims 
of the landlords were supported by 
many of the officials of the Pun- 
jaub, and there can be little doubt 
that if they had been brought for- 
ward twenty years earlier, they 
would in many cases have been 
substantiated. ut it appeared to 
Sir John Lawrence and to those 
who thought with him that it would 
be highly unjust to disturb a set- 
tlement which had lasted for twenty 
years, which had guaranteed certain 
rights to the occupier, and on the 
faith of which the occupier had 
made those improvements in the 
land which had so greatly augment- 
ed its value. The landlord himse!f 
had spent no money on the land. 
Under the Sikh rule, and at the 
time of annexation, he regarded 
the question of occupancy as a 
question of minor importance. It 
was only after we had guaranteed 
to the cultivator, with the landlord’s 
consent, a right of permanent occu- 
pancy, under certain conditions, and 
after the fulfilment of those condi- 
tions, that the landlord came for- 
ward and preferred claims to the 
absolute disposal of the land. The 
landlord, in fact, previously careless 
and indifferent, came forward to 
claim the right of reaping the full- 
est advantage from the labour of 
his gee and from the money 
spent by them on the land. Be- 
cause Sir John Lawrence resisted 
this monstrous demand—because 
he showed himself determined to 
continue to the cultivators the rights 
guaranteed to them—he was charg- 
ed with a design to sweep the land- 
lords from the face of the earth. 
It is clear, we think, from the fore- 
going brief narrative, that such a 
charge could only have been pre- 
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ferred from a non-appreciation of 
the point at issue. Sir John made 
no attack upon the landlords; he 
simply defended the cultivators, the 
thews and sinews of the country, 
from being reduced to the position 
of serfs; he protested against their 
being handed over en masse to the 
tender mercies of the landlords, 
after having for twenty years en- 
joyed a certain limited right in the 
soil. According to his position, the 
status of the landowners was not 
worse than at the time of the an- 
nexation, whilst that of the culti- 
vators has been greatly improved. 
For our parts, we cannot too much 
admire the firmness and sense of 
justice which successfully resisted 
the very serious and retrograde 
attempt to reintroduce the worst 
evils of the feudal system into our 
frontier province. That Sir John 
had no hostility to landlords as 
landlords, is proved by the fact that 
almost the last act of his Govern- 
ment was to place in the hands of 
the talfikdars of Oudh the easy 


means of effecting improvements 
in their property, and to restrain, 
in the interest of the whole body, 


the power unadvisedly nted to 
the Read of a family, of alienating 
his whole property for the benefit 
of unworthy favourites, 

His action with respect to the 
land was not confined to Oudh and 
the Punjaub. Before he left, a bill 
was with his sanction introduced 
into the Council to grant to the 
cultivators in the North-West the 
power of effecting improvements in 
their holdings, and to insure them 
compensation for such improve- 
ments in the event of their being 
ejected. In the present state of the 
law, no tenant, even in times of 
drought and distress, has the power 
even to sink a well without obtain- 
ing first the express permission of 
his landlord. 

Amongst other principal 'meas- 
ures by which the administration of 
Sir John Lawrence has been strong- 
ly marked, we may mention irri- 
gation - works, military and ° other 
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works, railways, telegraphs, the cul- 
tivation of cotton, sanitation, edu- 
cation, and the elevation of the 
poor. To these, as well as to hig 
financial policy, we shall now briefly 
refer. 

Perhaps in no country in the 
world is there a greater absolute 
necessity for irrigation-works than 
in India, There are, all over the 
country, vast tracts of soil naturally 
arid, intersected by no river, and 
dependent for their power to pro- 
duce a crop upon the regular down- 
fall of the periodical rains. In the 
event of a deficient fall of rain, or 
of its early cessation, the inhabit- 
ants of these districts are reduced 
to distress, often even to famine, 
Visitations of this nature, when 
they have come, have led to the 
most terrible calamities. The loss 
of revenue to the State thereby 
caused, great as it has sometimes 
been, sinks into utter insignificance 
when contrasted with the enormous 
amount of mortality, of suffering, 
and of misery which has resulted 
from them. Of late years, the im- 
possibility of entirely warding off 
such results, after the rainfall has 
proved deficient, has become appar- 
ent, and Government has been 
forced to seek for other means of 
providing beforehand against the 
chances of such deficiency. Such 
means obviously suggested them- 
selves in irrigation. Before the 
time of Sir John Lawrence, the 
necessity for introducing a scheme 
of this nature throughout the coun- 
try had never, apparently, been 
fully appreciated by the Government 
of India. It is true that under the 
tule of Lord Dalhousie the Ganges 
canal had been completed and 
brought into operation. The Ganges 
canal, however, even if its construc- 
tion had been as correct as in some 
respects it was faulty, would have 
benefited only one narrow strip 
the country, and that not the part 
of it in which artificial irrigation was 
most required. In point of fact, 
however, owing to the nature of its 
construction, the benefits derivable 
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from the Ganges canal are as yet 
only to be attained in a small pro- 

rtion. The Jumna canal, the 
work of the Moguls, is very useful 
to the districts through which it 

asses, but to those alone. In the 

unjaub, the Baree canal, the work 
of Sir John Lawrence when Chief 
Commissioner of the province, has 
been fruitful of advantage to the 
cultivating classes. But these were 
isolated cases. Before the time of 
the viceroyalty of Sir John Law- 
rence no system of irrigation for 
the whole country had been de- 
cided upon.* 

It is only fair to those who pre- 
ceded Sir John to state that in their 
time the subject had been thoroughly 
discussed, and the ground cleared 
for action. It happened, moreover, 
that, about the time of his assuming 

ower, the influential parties who 
had long and noisily advocated the 
formation of private companies, to 
undertake gréat works of irrigation, 
suddenly collapsed. The Orissa 
Irrigation Company, the commence- 
ment of whose operations had been 
heralded as the foundation of a new 
era, an era which should welcome 
the introduction of British capital 
into the country, suddenly confessed 
that the small amount of British 
capital with which they started had 
been exhausted, and that, unless 
the Government would assist them 
with funds, they must stop their 
works. No true friend of the 
people of India ever regarded this 
collapse as a subject for real regret. 
It is obvious that so important a 
matter as the supply of water to 
millions should not be left to the 
mercies of a joint-stock company 
hungry for dividends. No scheme 
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would more surely lower the people 
to the position of bond-holders to 
men who could give or refuse the 
first necessity of life. The collapse 
of the supporters of so-called Brit- 
ish enterprise was therefore in more 
ways than one an advantage. It 
cleared the ground for the action 
of Government, and it helped that 
Government to the resolution that 
thenceforth it would retain a ques- 
tion so important and so vital in its 
own hands alone. 

The action of Sir John Lawrence 
in the matter was likewise further 
stimulated by the terrible famine 
which occurred in Orissa in the 
year 1865-6. To his personal re- 
sponsibility for the terrible results 
of that famine we shall refer further 
on. It must suffice to state here, 
that if there ever was a spectacle 
which would have induced a govern- 
ment to seek out, as promptly as 
possible, some means of providing 
for a deficiency of the rainfall, it 
was a spectacle of nearly three- 
quarters of a million of human beings 


dying of starvation, dying before 


the very eyes of the Government, 
without it being possible for that 
Government to save them from a 
fate so terrible. 

But whatever may have been 
the intentions of his predecessors, 
whatever may have been the stimu- 
lating action by which he was 
influenced, the credit of devising, 
artially carrying out, and leaving 
or his successor to finish, a grand 
scheme for generally irrigating the 
country, and thus rendering future 
famines impossible, belongs entirely 
to Sir John Lawrence. After a 
long correspondence with the Home 
Government he at length succeeded 





* We think the writer here hardly does justice to the magnitude of the efforts 


made in this direction by Lord Dalhousie. 


Under his administration were con- 


structed or repaired the Ganges canal of 4494 miles, the Kast and West Jumna 
canal of 445 miles, the Punjaub canals of 425 miles, besides the irrigation-works 
in the Madras Presidency—tanks, reservoirs, and dams—in connection with the 
Cavery, Godavery, and Kistnah rivers. It seems to us that Lord Dalhousie paved 
the way for Lord Lawrence's irrigation system in exactly the same way as Lord 
Lawrence did so for his successor, Lord Mayo, in regard to the interview with 
the ruler of Affghanistan and his policy towards that State.—Eb. B. M. 
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in forcing his views upon the Seere- 
tary of State, and he did not rest till 
he obtained the sanction of that high 
official, Ist, to extend irrigation to 
every part of India liable to seasons 
of drought; 2dly, to carry out the 
necessary works by the direct agen- 
cy of Government; and, 3dly, to 
provide, by loans, all sums required 
to meet the outlay in excess of the 
amount available from the surplus 
revenues, 

To carry out his scheme a separate 
branch of the Public Works’ De- 
partment has been organised, large 
additions have been made to the 
establishment of engineers, and the 
most careful discrimination has 
been exercised as to the part of the 
country to which the operations 
should extend. 

It would be tedious to follow, 
step by step, the course followed 
by the new department in all its 
branches. At the end of three 
years we find the arrangements 
completed for cutting a new canal 
to water the arid country between 


Agra and Delhi; Rohilkhund sur- 
veyed for irrigation purposes, re- 


pairs and improvements being car- 
ried out in the Ganges and Western 
Jumna canals without any inter- 
ference with their actual power of 
supply; a new canal designed for 
the tracts of country west of the 
Jumna canal; a remodelment of 
the Baree Doab canal projected ; 
a project considered for utilising 
the waters of the Beas, the Chenab, 
and the Indus; arrangements com- 
pleting for intersecting the pro- 
vince of Oudh by canals, to com- 
municate on the one side with 
eastern Rohilkhund, on the other 
with the North-Western Provinces, 
and uniting with the canals of 
Tirhooh. Arrangements have like- 
wise been considered for establish- 
ing lines of navigable canals, com- 
municating with one another, on 
the whole series of works projected 
in Oudh, the North-West Provinces, 
and the Punjaub. In*thkis manner 
continuous canal communication 
will eventualy be established along 
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a length of more than eight hun. 
dred miles. 

Nor have the other parts of In. 
dia been omitted. Arran 
are greatly advanced for the pur- 
chase from the Irrigation Company 
of the works commenced in Orissa, 
and projected on the river Soane: 
several great works have been car 
ried out in Bombay; an extension 
of the canals derived from the 
Godavery, Kistnah, and Pennair 
rivers, in the Madras Presideney, 
has been projected; works have 
been restored in Mysore, and com- 
menced in the Central Provinces; 
whi st in the well- watered provinces 
of Bengal and British Burma, ar~ 
rangements have been made for the 
erection of embankments to secure 
the country from the river floods, 
All over our Indian possessions, 
in fact, the foundations have been 
laid of a system of which it has 
been truly said, that it will be here- 
afier regarded as amon those which 
have been most fruitful of good to 
this great country, and with re- 
spect to which it will be remem- 
bered that it was only possible to 
lay those foundations because the 
resources of the country were not 
squandered and wasted in useless 
wars, but were wisely husbanded 
to be spent for the permanent bene~ 
fit of the people whom Providence 
for its own wise purposes has placed 
under British rule. 

If we turn now to military wor 
we shall see the same vigour an 
energy the same determination to 
produce useful rather than showy 
results, by which the irrigation 
scheme is characterised. At seven 
of the principal stations in India, 
new barracks for the troops of two 
and three stories have been erected ; 
at almost every other station they 
have been planned or are in progress, 
These barracks have been designe 
on one uniform plan, the a ve being 
to procure for the men the maat- 
mum amount of light, air, comfort, 
and, consistently with the usages 
of military life and the requirements 
of military discipline, of space like- 
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wise. They do not consist merely 
of sleeping- rooms; the ground- 
floors—in India the coolest floors, 
and always salubrious in the day- 
time—are designed as_ recreation- 
rooms, workshops, prayer-rooms, 
&c. The recreation-rooms are pro- 
vided with newspapers, books, 
billiard and bagatelle tables, and 
with innocent diversions of every 
kind. Nothing, we are confident, 
has tended so much to the improved 
health of the soldier as the erection 
of these fine barracks supplied with 
the rooms we have described, The 
soldier has work, reading, recrea- 
tion, everything a reasonable man 
can. require, without, unless he be 
on duty, exposing himself to the 
rays of the tropical sun, Outdoor 
amusements are equally available 
whenever they can be enjoyed with 
impunity. Arrangements have 
been made likewise for lighting up 
all these barracks with gas—in it- 
self a most appreciable boon for 
men obliged to turn in at an early 
hour. In some barracks this re- 


form has already been carried out. 
Nothing proved more fatal to the 
lives of our women and children 
during the Mutiny than the want 
of some fortified place to which 
they could repair on the first signal 


of alarm. Few who recall to mind 
the terrible catastrophe of Cawn- 
pore will fail to imagine how dif- 
ferent would have been the fate of 
our countrywomen had a stronger 
place been open to receive fem 
than the two thatched barracks, in 
the midst of an open plain, to which 
they actually repaired. There are 
none, then, we may safely affirm, 
who will not rejoice to learn that, 
under the auspices of Sir John 
Lawrence, the recurrence of such 
a catastrophe has been rendered 
impossible. At almost all the sta- 
tions occupied by British troops, 
especially at those in the vicinity 
of railway stations, small fortified 
posts have been planned, to which 
the sick, the women, and the chil- 
dren can betake themselves during 
an emergency. -At larger stations, 
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containing mogazines or important 
stores, the-e fortified posts assume 
to a greater extent the character of 
a regular fortification. 

Other important buildings, such as 


‘new powder manufactories, adapted 


to the improvements effected in that 
article, bullet manufactories, tanner- 
ies, and even, in some instances, 
quarters for officers, have been built 
or planned. An arrangement, ori- 
ginally introduced by Lord Strath- 
nairn, for employing European sol- 
diers on road-making in the Hima- 
layas, has likewise been carried out, 
to the great benefit of the troops, 
whose remarkable health and good 
conduct whilst so employed are 
unique in the history of India. 

Amongst the civil works to which 
great prominence has been attached 
during the past five years, we may 
especially mention the roads in Raj- 
pootana and Central India, the im- 

rovements effected in the prisons, 

in the navigation of the Hooghly, 
and in the Calcutta port; the en- 
couragement given to the plan for 
bridg ng the Hooghly, the sanction 
to the project for tunnelling the 
Indus at Attock, and the erection 
of lighthouses on the eastern part 
of the Bay of Bengal. The question 
of river embankments, already refer- 
red to, is included under this head. 
And it deserves to be remarked that 
all the works that have heen ac- 
complished, including the non-pro- 
ductive military works, have been 
pushed on when there was every 
temptation to a Governor-General 
to economise, When our finances 
were at a low ebb, and when even 
the Secretary of State endeavour- 
ed to persuade the Government to 
slacken their energies in this par- 
ticular. But Sir John knew too 
well the great need of India in this 
respect to listen to delay. Every- 
thing has therefore been pushed on 
with the utmost haste consistent 
with efficiency of workmanship. 

We turn now to the railways. In 
this department, the main credit 
that can accrue to any Viceroy must 
be due to the vigour and energy 
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with which the works in progress 
may be pushed on, and the sagacity 
he may evince in determining the 
direction which new lines ought to 
take. The railways in India are 
‘gy for by a capital subscribed 

y the public, but on which in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent 
per annum is guaranteed by the 
Government. This system had been 
found in some respects inconven- 
ient, and under the rule of Lord 
Canning an attempt had been made 
to substitute for it a system of sub- 
sidies. But the difficulties of rais- 
ing money in this way were found 
so great, that in 1866 a return was 
made to the guarantee system, and 
this will, doubtless, remain undis- 
turbed for the future. Under the 
operation of this system, it will de- 
volve upon the Government to pro- 
vide the interest of the money laid 
out on all the lines for several years 
to come. Only when the profits of 
any line exceed five per cent will 
any attempt be made by that line 
t» reimburse the Government for 
the sums thus advanced. The great 
lines in India are, however, so re- 
munerative, that the reimbursement 
in full will be merely a question of 
time. The system, too, has this 
advantage, in that it enables Govern- 
ment to exercise a certain control 
over the several companies, the 
want of which, in a country like 
India, might have led to serious 
complications. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that this control is not 
so complete as might be desired. 

The principal events connected 
with the railway administration of 
Sir John Lawrence may thus be 
stated:—In 1865, 116 miles of the 
Great Indian Peninsula line, con- 
necting Bombay with Calcutta, 
were opened. ‘There are now only 
161 miles of roadway between the 
metropolis of India and its chief 

ort on the western coast, and it is 

lieved that in the course of 1870 
the whole line will be available for 
traffic; in 1865, the line connecting 
Lahore with Mooltan, 208 miles in 
length, was opened to the public; 
in August 1867, the line, 223 miles 
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in length, connecting Allahabad 
with Jubbulpore; in 1867, 54 
miles, and in 1868, 120 miles, of 
the Delhi railway, were open 
thus connecting by rail Culentta 
and Umballa, a distance of nearly 
1200 miles. In the course of the 
current year it is hoped that thig 
line will be extended to Lahore 
and Mooltan, thus uniting Calcutta 
to the most important fortress op 
our north-western frontier, Ip 
1867, Cawnpore was joined by rail 
to Lucknow, whilst befure Sir John 
left India a chord line of the East 
Indian railway, joining the main 
line on the northern side of the 
Rajmahal Hills, was _partiall 
opened. The Eastern Bengal rai 
way, leading towards the sanitarium 
of Darjeeling, and to the rich tea- 
countries of Assam and Cachar, has 
likewise been authorised to extend 
its line to a distance of 45 miles, 
The railway connecting Calcutta 
with the new port of Canning has 
been taken over by the Govern- 
ment. 

To the many projects discussed 
we have not space to refer. Under 
the instructions of the Secretary of 
State, received in 1867, a line con- 
necting Benares with Oudh and 
Rohilkhund was sanctioned, and 
the operations on it have already 
commenced. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Government of India 
this line has been likewise ex- 
tended to Allygurh, a station on 
thej East Indian railway. Sane- 
tion has also been accorded to the 
construction of a-line connecting 
Calcutta and Lahore with Pesh- 
awur. The advisability of this 
line in preference to others which 
were proposed was questioned at 
the time. Sir John himself was 
strongly in favour of completing, 
in the first instance, the connection 
between Mooltan and the great sea- 
port of Kurachee, by constructing 
a railway from the former place to 
Kotri on the Indus, right through 
the province of Sinde. He argued 
that it was far more necessary to 
ope out a land-locked province 
ike the Punjaub to the sea than to 
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construct a railway which could 
never pay—which would only be 
useful in the event of Russian ag- 

ession. He did not believe in 
the probability of Russian aggres- 
sion, at least for many years to 
come, and he thought it would be 
wiser, in the first instance, to at- 
tempt to develop the resources of 
the noble province he had so long 
ruled over, and the extent of which 
no one knew so well as himself. 
But those who see in every action 
of Russia a settled design to invade 
Hindustan carried the day, and the 
Secretary of State gave the prefer- 
ence to the frontier line, stipulating 
that this line was to be the pro- 
perty of the Government. The 
operations upon 
begun. 

We have made no allusions to 
the series of noble bridges spanning 
rivers beside which, in breadth, in 
depth, and in volume of water, the 
finest rivers of Europe assume the 
proportions of streams. We well 
recollect how it was confidently 
asserted, before railways were in- 
troduced into India, that it would 
be impossible to erect bridges over 
the yt the Jumna, and the 
Soane, especially over the latter, 
with its extreme breadth in the 
rainy season, and its constantly 
shifting sands. There are ‘now 
three magnifieent bridges over the 
Jumna, and one over the Soane. 
There has been no reason yet for 
spanning the Ganges; but an at- 
tempt wili shortly be made to 
bridge her principal arm, the 
Hooghly, near Calcutta, and there 
can be no doubt of its success. In 
every part of India the art of the 
engineer has asserted its triumph 
over the obstacles of nature. - 

This, of course, would have hap- 
pened under any Governor-General, 
and we only allude to it by the way. 
For Sir John Lawrence, however, 
and undividedly for him, we claim 
the merit of carrying out a great 
and most necessary reform in the 
system of railway travelling, affect- 
ing the health, the comfort, and 
convenience of the poorer millions 


it have already 
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of our native fellow-subjects. Prior 
to his arrival in India, the harsh 
treatment and want of considera- 
tion for the third-class passengers 
had been most marked. They were 
huddled into their carriages as 
cattle are huddled into their pens, 
with this difference only, that in 
the case of the natives, no care was 
taken to ascertain whether the car- 
riages could hold all the number 
thrust into them. The Govern- 
ment of India had no power active- 
ly to interfere in such a matter, 
such subsidiary arrangements being 
left by law in the hands of the rail- 
way company. The urgent remon- 
strances of Sir John Lawrence had, 
however, very great weight; and by 
the introduction of a new class of 
carriage called the intermediate 
class, inferior to the second and 
superior to the third, which cannot 
be overcrowded, the comfort of » 
natives travelling by rail has been 
greatly increased. 

To sum up. During Sir John’s 
five years’ incumbency of office 
1556 miles of railway have been 
opened, and about thirty millions 
of capital have been spent; the 
number of passengers has increased 
from a little over nine millions per 
annum to nearly fourteen millions. 
In 1863 the gross earnings came to 
£1,720,000, the net receipts to 
£780,000 ; in 1868 they had swol- 
len respectively to £4,487,112 and 
£2,337,300, whilst the net annual 
payments had been reduced in 
the same period from £1,400,000 
to £800,000. In fact everything 
connected with the railways speaks 
of efficiency and progress, 

Turn we now very briefly to the 
improvements effected in forest 
management, These may be said 
to date from the month of March 
1864, when rules were for the first 
time laid down for the management 
of all forest business under the 
Government of India. The neces- 
sity for forming a separate depart- 
ment in connection with forest- 
management had been proved by 
the enormous consumption of wood 
required by the railway in the 
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upper provinces for fuel, and by 
the very sensible diminution of the 
supply in consequence. The most 
energetic measures were required 
to introduce a scientific system for 
the planting of young trees to sup- 
ly the places of those that had 
en cut down, and to organise a 
regular method of supply. For 
this purpose an inspector-general 
of forests was appointed; trained 
foresters have been imported from 
Europe; permission has _ been 
granted to officers on leave to study 
forestry in Europe, and young men 
have been sent from England to 
the Continental forest-schools to be 
trained for employment in India, 
a plan which the Government of 
India has requested may be con- 
tinued annually. At the same time, 
oung men inured to the climate 
ave been apprenticed in this coun- 
try. 
If the progress during the last five 
years has not been so rapid as 
might have been expected, and if 
the financial results have not, as 
yet, fully realised the expectations 
of the authorities, it must be re- 
membered that the more accessible 
forests had been indented upon to 
so great an extent that, when the 
new department commenced its 
labours, they were much impover- 
ished, and that it will be necessary 
to nurse them for some years to 
come. The principles of forest 
management were, moreover, new 
to all, and had to be learned ab 
initio. The foundations of a suc- 
cessful system have, however, been 
laid, the principles of forest man- 
agement are better understood, and 
the necessity of exercising a con- 
trol over the forest resources has 
been generally acknowledged. It 
only requires the exercise of the 
same judgment and energy on the 
part of the forest officers, and of 
atience on the part of the author- 
ities, to secure in a few years a 
forest revenue that shall be by no 
means contemptible, and a supply 
of wood for all purposes such as 
may be considered practically in- 
exhaustible, 
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The telegraph is another of those 
great departments in which the 
grow during the past five’ years 

as been unprecedented. In thig 
case, moreover, the progress hag 
not been the result of the general 
progress of the country, but is the 
consequence of the care and atten- 
tion paid to the department by 
the Government. When Sir John 
arrived in Calcutta, perhaps no 
other department was in so unsat- 
isfactory a condition as this; when 
he left, no department was more 
efficient. The change has been 
made noiselessly, without any show 
of introducing a grand reform; it 
has followed the simple practical 
measures of reform. introduced by 
Sir John Lawrence, The success 
of those measures is but another 
‘come of the plain practical bent of 

is mind, of the directness of his 
—— of his preference of the 
useful to the showy. 

The improvements during the 
last five years may thus be summed 
up. Whilst the increase in the 
length of lines comprises only 505 
miles, the total length of wire has 
risen from 11,661 to 22,567 miles, 
or nearly double. The cumbrous 
tariff, which varied with the dis- 
tance to be travelled over, has been 
replaced by a simple system, ac- 
cording to which a message can be 
carried from one end of India to 
the other for one rupee, or two 
shillings; the average time of trans- 
mission has been greatly reduced; 
practical facilities bave been offe 
to the public for sending mess 
to any part of the world; whilst 
the errors in the delivery of Indo- 
European messages has fallen from 
38 per cent in 1863 to 3 per cent 
ine 1868, at the same time that 
for Indian messages they do not 
average more than | per cent, 

The civil war in America had 
given a great stimulus to the culti- 
vation of cotton in this a 
and great efforts had been 
by the mercantile community and 
others to induce the cultivators of 
the soil to apply all their ones 
to the improvement of the Indi 
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crop. Many facilities had also been 
afforded by the Government for 
the experimental sowing of the 
best sorts of foreign seeds in vari- 
ous soils. The result of these ex- 

riments was duly reported to the 
Sewetery of State. But it appeared 
in the course of time that some- 
thing more was required; that it 
would be desirable to constitute a 
link between the cultivator and the 
purchaser, and so to systematise 
the transactions between both. In 
a vast country like India it is al- 
ways difficult to find out what is 
doing in every part of it, and com- 
munication between districts is 
often so uncertain that it is pos- 
sible that abundant crops of the 
same article should prevail in parts 
of the country not very distant the 
one from the other, without the 
inhabitants of either being aware 
ofit. To remedy this defect—to 
bring the principal lands where 
cotton was cultivated under the 
survey of one mind—Sir John Law- 


rence appointed a Cotton Commis- . 


sioner for the Central Provinces 
and the Berars in 1866. This ap- 
pointment proved so useful in its 
results, that two years later the 
cotton- fields of the North - West 
Provinces were brought under the 
superintendence of the same gentle- 
man. Sir John Lawrence has been 
sometimes accused of being hostile 
to the mercantile interests of the 
country. Yet we see him here 
giving his sanction to an appoint- 
ment which, more perhaps than 
any other, opened out opportuni- 
ties of legitimate enterprise to the 
merchant, and which foiled the 
plans of the speculator. Those 
who have had any experience of 
the extent to which gambling in 
co'ton was carried on in the earlier 
days of the civil war in America, 
how many fortunes were gained 
and lost in the s lation, will 
searcely regret that Sir John should 
have, by the appointment we have 
referred to, limited the action of 
the mere speculator, and, whilst 
encouraging that of the legitimate 
trader, have insured to the culti- 
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vator some share in the benefits of 
a rising market. 

It may with truth be affirmed 
that prior to the arrival of Sir John 
Lawrence in India its sanatory con- 
dition had been entirely neglected ; 
the country had been left, in that 
respect, without legislation. The 
consequences of this neglect were 
an utter unconcern on the part of 
high as well as low respecting a 
matter of vital importance to the 
lives of all. In the metropolis 
itself, the markets, the jails, the 
hospi the conservancy arran 
ments, had reached a condition 
below. which it was impossible to 
fall. Nor was this all. In one of 
the principal hospitals of the city 
the spectacle had been allowed to 
pass unnoticed of a naked lunatic 
chained to a post in the very centre 
of the building, among the wretch- 
ed sick, whose agonies were further 
disturbed by his unchecked howl- 


ings. 
These and similar horrors had 
been passively suffered under the 


‘rule of the local government, with- 


out, apparentlg one single effort 
having been made to bring about a 
better order of things. The very 
Sailors’ Home, the only place in 
the town in which our seafaring 
countrymen could find a decent 
refuge, was situated in the worst 
part of the town, surrounded by 
dens of panders and prostitutes, of 
drink and debauchery, to whose 
owners the local government had 
granted licenses to carry on their 
infamous trade. But Sir John had 
not been two months in India 
before he laid the foundation-stone 
of a better system. It is true he 
embroiled himself thereby with the 
local government; but that was 
simply because he carried out at 
the moment a reform pressed upon 
them for years, and even then not 
entertained. He established a new 
Sailors’ Home in the best part of 
the town,—the money being pro- 
vided partly by private subscrip- 
pores Mone a Se ey Sn 
magnificently ; partly by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the old Home; 
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partly by a grant from Govern- 
ment. He directed the formation 
in the three presidencies of Sana- 
tory Commissions for the special 
object of searching out abuses such 
as those we have described, and 
proposing measures for their re- 
form. These Commissions, exist- 
ing in one form or another during 
his tenure of office, have been in- 
directly of the greatest advantage. 
Possessing no executive power, they 
have nevertheless brought to the 
notice of the authorities evils which 
had long been unchecked—a state 
of insanatation affecting Europeans 
as well as natives which had even 
been fostered. At their sugges- 
tion a scientific examination of the 
drinking water at all the stations 
has been instituted, and this has 
already borne abundant fruit. It 
has been proved beyond a doubt 
that the carelessness prevailing as 
to the use of water for drinking 
os ger had been a prolific—per- 
aps the most prolific—cause of 
disease. Every sanatory question 
is now forwarded for their opinion, 
and the fruits of th®ir counsel has 
been manifested in the decrease of 
sickness and mortality, alike in the 
barrack and in the jail, in the town 
and in the cantonment. 

Another important subject to 
which his peace policy afforded 
him leisure to turn his attention 
is the education of the masses. It 
has been stated, and we believe it 
to be true, that the increased grant 
on this account during his tenure 
of office amounted to about £50,000 
perannum. We have not space to 
state in detail all that he accom- 
plished in this respect. It will 
suffice if we indicate the direction 
in which his efforts tended. It 
was his great wish, in this as in all 
other acts of his rule, to reach the 
masses of the people. .None knew 
better than he, from bitter experi- 
ence in bygone days, how those 
masses are tyrannised over, alike by 
the landlord and the petty trader. 
Uncultured and uneducated, they 
commence their course of life in 
bondage of the former, and end it 
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loaded with the chains of debt to 
the latter. From such a va 

no amount of legislation could raige 
those poor men. It was education 
alone that could elevate their con-. 
dition, physical as well as mo 
and it was to education accordingly 
that he had recourse. 

Nor was this advantage confined 
only to the men. Female education 
was subsidised first in the Punjaub, 
and afterwards in the other pro- 
vinces of the empire. Perhaps of 
all measures affecting the permanent 
good of the higher class of the na» 
tives of India this is the most im- 
portant. So long as the wives of 
opulent landlords and rich wmer- 
chants remain uneducated, so long 
will the husbands make no effort 
at all to break the bonds of obsolete 
customs. In an Indian household 
the wife is all-powerful. Though 
she may not appear in public, she 
pulls the strings which regulate the 
conduct of the husband. He dare 
not attempt any strange course, or 


adopt any new device, without con- 


sulting her and obtaining her ap- 
proval Even though he may have 
renounced for his own part the 
superstitions of Hindooism, he is 
always careful, when he returns to 
the threshold of his house, to con- 
form to its rites and tenets. This 
it is which has made the —— 
of the European reformer in India 
so slow; but it may be accepted as 
an undoubted fact, that if the wives 
were once gained, the husbands 
would only be too glad to follow. 
Acting, we do not doubt, on this 
conviction, Sir John Lawrence has 
encouraged, as far as he could, the 
cause of female education. In 
1864 he authorised a grant of £800 
a-year for that purpose in the Pun- 
jaub. This grant was increased the 
following year by another of £1000; 
but the attention of the officers 
concerned was drawn to the neces- 
sity of endeavouring rather to lead 
than to drive, of acting quietly and 
unostentatiously, and, in no case, 
of exercising their influence to cause 
an official pressure upon the natives 
such as they could not resist, In 
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1867 a circular was addressed to all 
local governments and administra- 
tions on the subject. In this the 
Supreme Government declared it to 
be unadvisable for it to assume the 
entire responsibility of initiating 
and carrying out measures for this 
object, but announced at the same 
time its readiness to grant liberal 
assistance, to an indefinite extent, 
to any scheme based on the general 
co-operation of the native com- 
munity. This offer has been eager- 
ly accepted by most of the local 
governments and administrations, 
and efforts have been made, in the 
first instance, to provide normal 
schools for female teachers. In the 
following year the sum of £1200 
per annum for five years was placed 
at the disposal of each of the lo- 
eal governments to establish such 
schools in the three presidency 
towns., The work is at least well 
started, and requires now only to 
be vigorously maintained. 

Whilst female education has been 
pushed on in this manner, every 


other branch of the department has 
felt the effect of the energetic in- 
fluence at the head of the Govern- 


ment. The department has been 
reorganised all over India; a branch 
has been introduced into Burma; 
scholarships have been sanctioned, 
and great efforts have been made 
to induce the people to interest 
themselves in a cause fraught with 
so much benefit to themselves and 
to their children. 

Amongst other matters of pro- 
minent interest which have been 
pushed forward during the past five 
years, but for separate comment on 
which we have no space, we may 
mention :—the reorganisation all 
over the country of the police; the 
establishment of charitable dispen- 
saries and civil hospitals in British 
Burma; the complete reorganisa- 
tion of the subordinate judicial de- 
partment; the establishment of a 
Chief Court of Justice in the Pun- 
jaub, and the appointment of 
Recorders in Burma, a Judicial 
Commissioner in Sinde, and Gov- 
ernment law-officers in various 
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parts of the country; the organisa- 
tion of a system of meteorological 
observations along the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal and at the port of 
Calcutta. The list is by no means 
exhausted; many other reforms 
have been carried out, which, though 
in ‘themselves important, may per- 
haps be regarded as possessing mi- 
nor interest for the general public. 

We proceed now to notice the 
financial operations of Sir John 
Lawrence’s admini-tration. During 
this period of his rule, whilst the 
revenue has increased by about five 
millions sterling, the expenditure 
has been augmented only by four. 
This, in itself, may be regarded as 
a satisfactory result; but it will 
be seen to partake very much of 
that nature, when we state that 
the increase of expenditure has 
consisted in a great degree of an 
increase of salaries, consequent on 
the fact that the value of every 
article of necessity in the country 
has greatly increased. The sound 
basis on which the financial con- 
dition of the country rests may 
be inferred from the fact that, after 
charging the whole expenditure for 
barracks, irrigation works, special 
fund works, new transport ships, 
and the construction of the India 
House in London, against the ordi- 
nary revenues, there has bzen a net 
deficit of little more than two mil- 
lions and a quarter. But the ex- 
penditure for the past three years 
on account of irrigation and special 
fund works has alone reached near- 
ly two and a half millions; whilst 
the construction of Indian trans- 
port ships has amounted to more 
than a million; the payments on 
account of the India House to 
nearly half a million; and upwards 
of four millions six hundred thou- 
sand pounds have been spent in the 
five years on behalf of barracks. 
All these constituted extraordin- 
ary expenditure. Deducted from 
the grand total, they would leave 
£6,300,000 as the amount consti- 
tuting the excess of income over 
ordinary expenditure in the five 
years just elapsed, 
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During the same period many 
schemes of taxation have been dis- 
cussed. A large party has eagerly 
pressed upon Sir John the expedi- 
ency of imposing taxes which would 
reach all alike, their imposition be- 
ing apporiioned according to the 
consumption of each, rich as well as 
poor. In the eyes of these men, 
an increase of the salt tax and an 
imposition of the tobacco tax have 
found the greatest favour. But in 
the East salt is an article of the 
first necessity to the poor man, and 
tobacco is his solitary luxury. 
Ground down in many parts of 
India by his landlord, compelled 
to unremitting labour to support 
his life and the lives of those de- 
pendent upon him, the increase of 
taxation upon articles so necessary, 
the first to his existence, the second 
to the enjoyment of the few min- 
utes of relaxation open to him, 
would, it seemed to Sir John 
Lawrence, have legalised oppression 
of the kind least to be borne. He 
knew these men well; he had seen 
the difficulties against which they 
had to struggle, the privations to 
which they were subjected, and he 
determined to protect them against 
a legislation ruinous to them, ruin- 
ous, therefore, to the best interests 
of the country. It appeared to 
him that the imposition of such 
taxes was not justified by a solitary 
political consideration. For, whilst 
these wretched peasants were stag- 
gering along under a load of taxa- 
tion such as nearly bent them to 
the earth, the wealthier middle 
classes, thriving under our rule and 
because of our rule, were absolutely 
untouched. They did not coutri- 
bute a single stiver to the general 
revenues of the country, and only 
in the large cities were they assess- 
ed in a small amount for the pay- 
ment of the police who protected 
their persons and their property. 
It was upon these men, in the 
opinion of Sir John Lawrence, that 
any new taxation ought to fall. 
He always contended that for India 
the perfection of direct taxation 
was an income tax, attended with 
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exemptions below a certain income, 
During his five years of office he 
struggled to introduce such a meg. 
sure. He wished that the incidence 
of this tax should be exirem 
light, but that its machinery, ada 
ed to the people, should be working 
80 that, in the event of pressure, or 
in times of emergency, it could be 
increased at once to the desired 
extent. He strove, we r 
throughout his entire term of office, 
for such a measure, but he strove 
in vain. His councillors, and 
especially his finance ministers, 
looked at the matter from a differ- 
ent point to that from. which he 
regarded it. It was only, in 

in the last year of his rule that the 
Home Government appointed | as 
his financial councillor a man 
after his own heart, one of hig 
trusted subordinates of the Pun- 
jaub. And it is believed that the 
scheme of which he most highly 
approved will be produced in the 
financial statement of the current 
year, under the auspices of his able 


successor, the Earl of Mayo. 

We think we have now exhausted 
the list of the principal measures 
which his firm maintenance of peace 
enabled Sir John Lawrence to carry 
out during his five years’ tenure of 


office. But for that peace all those 
great measures of irrigation, mili- 
tary and remunerative public works, 
the education and elevation of the 
poor, the protection accorded to 
the cultivators, the opening out 
of new lines of railways and tele- 
graphs, the encouragement of cotton 
cultivation and sanatation, would 
either not have been attempted, or 
they would have obtained a very 
much smaller degree of attention. 
Any effort made to extend the 
frontier of the empire in the north- 
west would most decidedly have 
claimed the undivided attention 
of the Governor-General and _ his 
Council. They would have had 
no time to attend to internal im- 
provements. What is of even more 
consequence, they would have had 
nomoney. The carrying out of the 
least in magnitude of the schemes 
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of the advocates of action—the 
occupation of the valleys of Khost 
and Khurrum —could not have 
been accomplished at a_ smaller 
annual rate that two millions ster- 
ling. The money thus spent’ in 
five years would more than have 
swallowed up the amount laid out 
in great works of irrigation, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and the others 
we have enumerated. The uncer- 
tainty consequent on a state of war 
would have penetrated likewise to 
all the marts of India, and would 
have given encouragement to the 
disaffected everywhere. It would, 
whilst increasing our expenditure, 
have diminished our revenue. And, 
we may ask, fur what? The 
answer is plain. To bring about 
a state of affairs on the frontier less 
secure, less durable, in every re- 
spect less satisfactory, than that 
which now exists. And to accom- 
plish this result we should have 
sacrificed all that internal material 
progress which we have endeavour- 
ed to describe. 

It is not that Sir John Lawrence 
was ever neglectful of the honour 
of his. country. The policy of his 
predecessor forced him into the 
necessity of chastising the insolence 
of the rulers of Bhootan, and most 
thoroughly did he lower their 
pride. He was a warm advocate 
of, he assisted so far as lay in his 
power, that expedition into Abys- 
sinia which the pseudo-Liberals of 
England would have backed out of, 
but which, carried out by a Tory 
Government, remains a monument 
of splendid foresight and masterly 
handling. Even towards the close 
of his career as Viceroy, he directed 
an expedition against some of the 
tribes on our frontier, which might 
have led, which all engaged in it 
hoped would lead, to a repetition of 
the Umbeyla campaign—that is, to 
hard fighting and much loss. Even 
in this Sir John displayed his 
usual prudence. He made our force 
80 strong that the enemy were para- 
lysed, and fell back without fight- 
ing, giving in to all our demands. 
It surely argues a greater conviction 
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of our supremacy in the mind of 
an enemy when he yields without 
fighting, than when, as at Umbey! 
he makes constant and repea 
assaults on our position, deeming 
himself in those wild regions our 
equal The result of that campaign, 
though almost bloodless, cannot 
be doubted. Those who best know 
the frontier, civilians as well as 
soldiers, declare that its effect on 
the offending tribes cannot fail to be 
lasting. 

It has been our object in the fore- 
going narrative to show the uses 
which Sir John Lawrence made of 
the peace which he maintained. 
No account of his viceregal career 
would, however, be complete with- 
out some reference to the great 
calamity by which the country was 
visited in the early part of it. We 
allude naturally to the famine in 
Orissa. Into the details of it we 
shall not enter. It will suffice 
merely to state that Orissa is a pro- 
vince on the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, under the adminis- 
tration of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province of that name. To- 
wards the close of 1865, the press 
and the missionaries had dedeaed 


that famine, or at least great scarcity 
was inevitable in Orissa, and hard 
pressed upon the local government 
the necessity of importing grain. 


The members of the local. govern- 
ment did not, however, believe in 
the famine, and being most of them 
pseudo-Liberals and pseudo-political 
economists, they pinned their faith 
in the axiom that a demand would. 
always create a supply. No argu- 
ments could shake their faith in 
this great doctrine, although, hav- 
ing spent all their lives in Bengal, 
they must have been aware. that 
for eight months of the year the 
south-west monsoon prevented all 
traffic with Orissa by sea, and the 
rains for four months by land. Sir 
John Lawrence, who by no means 
shared their opinions, felt a vague 
sort of anxiety on the subject, not- 
withstanding the assurances of the 
local government, based upon re- 
ports from the spot, that his fears 
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were groundless. At last the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ‘himself visited 
Orissa. He returned in the month 
of March 1866, and reported to the 
Supreme Government that there 
was no prospect of famine; that 
there would be local scarcity and 
distress; but that to meet this 
special measures of relief had been 
carried out; that there was no 
necessity even for advancing money 
to the Orissa Irrigation Company ; 
and that the natural fluctuation of 
prices had been sufficient to attract 
food to the districts in which it 
was scarcest. 

This opinion, formed on the spot 
by the functionary responsible for 
the condition of the province, was 
of so decided a nature as to permit 
Sir John Lawrence and his coun- 
cillors to proceed to Simla, free from 
any very great anxiety with respect 
to Orissa. But they had scarcely 
reached that place before Sir John’s 
doubts returned, and he again moot- 
ed the question of the importation 
of grain. Letters in the various 
newspapers, which appeared about 
this time, aided to shake his confi- 
dence in the information he had re- 
ceived from the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. His anxiety, however, was 
not shared by his _ councillors. 
These saw, on the one side, the 
vague and instinctive fears of the 
Governor-General, who had never 
visited the province, and who per- 
sonally knew nothing of it; on the 
other, the positive assurances of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who had re- 
cently visited the province, and 
who was: receiving daily reports 
from the officers in it. The result 
was that the views of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governer were sustained. 

Those views were held by the 
Licutenant-Governor up to the mo- 
ment when it became impossible 
to doubt the famine, and when it 
was too late to throw in grain in 
any quantities. Up to the 10th 
June, the Lieutenant-Governor had 
persisted that there would be no 
famine, and yet famime was even 
then in the land. The fact was, 
the Supreme Government was mis- 


led by the ruler of the province in 
wh'cn the famine occurred, and who 
had given them all along the most 
positive assurances, based upon 
personal knowledge, that the famine 
was a myth. If we condemn Sir 
John for not acting on his instine 
we must affirm the proposition that 
no Governor is justified in accept 
ing the reports of his subordinates, 
The fears based upon his instincts 
by Sir John were not felt by any of 
his colleagues. Had he acted arbi- 
trarily, had he overridden his Coun- 
cil, he would have acted in direct 
opposition to the opinions of all 
the men of special experience in the 
country,—and yet the event showed 
that he would have acted rightly, 
As it is, while we may lament that 
he did not follow the dic ates of 
those instincts, we cannot blame 
him for not doing so; condemnation 
is rather due to the Lieutenant 
Governor whose report led the 
Government into error, and who 
persisted in his confidence up to the 
moment when famine was upon the 
population. We believe, however, 
tbat Sir John himself always re- 
gretted, to the end of his career, 
that he had not overridden his 
Council, and directed the importa- 
tion of grain at an earlier period, 
It was his conviction as to the mode 
in which Sir John would have acted 
had he borne upon his own shoul- 
ders the entire responsibility of the 
Government of India, that drew 
from Lord Cranbourne the remark 
that the Governor-General would 
have done better had he had no 
Council. This remark will be én- 
dorsed by all who paid any atten- 
tion to the unsatisfactory mode in 
which the cumbrous machine of 
Governor-General and Council has 
worked during the past five years. 
The fact is, that the Supreme 
Council in India requires in the 
Governor-General rather a master 
than a colleague. It has, however, 
been too much the tendency of 
recent legislation to place the Vice- 
roy and his councillors more on & 
level of equality. This plan was 
not found to answer badly when 
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the Governor-General was a noble- 
man, supported by a powerful poli- 
tical par.y at home; but under plain 
John Lawrence, who had risen from 
the same level as themselves, who 
had risen so high above them all, it 
caused oppositions and dissensions 
such as were felt far beyond the 
circle of the Council itself. It was 
just the sort of opposition that would 
have been looked upon as natural 
if Sir John Lawrence had been the 
immediate successor of Warren Hast- 
ings. Like that illustrious Gover- 
nor-General, he, too, was brought 
into contact with men who, spring- 
ing from the same level, though 
outstripped in the race, too much 
regarded themselves as his equals, 
Men who base their opinions upon 
the experience acquired by them- 
selves in a long career in India, are 
always unwilling to resign or to mo- 
dify those opinions in deference to 
convictions founded upon the simi- 
lar experience of another. And as 
in India there are at least two 


schools of thought, holding prino- 
ciples in every respect opposite the 
one to the other, it follows that, 
when the disciples of these opposite 
schools meet at the same council 
board, there can be no common 
ground between them, their prin-' 


ciples being ab radice opposed. 
When the Governor-General be- 
longs to one of these schools, and 
some of his councillors to the other, 
the difficulties of unanimity are in- 
creased, It has often been said 
that Sir John Lawrence is the last 
Anglo-Indian Viceroy. It may be 
80; and indeed, if ever there should 
arise from the ranks of the noble 
Indian services a statesman whose 
merits shall entitle him to sit in 
the seat of Hastings and of Law- 
rence, we can well believe that he 
him-elf would pause, and weigh, 
and ponder, ere he committed him- 
self to accept a position which 
would most surely expose him to 
the half-hearted support, nay, even to 
the strenuous opposition, of some of 
those, at least, with whom he would 
be called upon to sit in council. 
VOL. CV.—NO. DOXLIV. 
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If physiognomy affurd any in- 
sight into character, then is. Sir 
John Lawrence indeed one of the 
highest o:der of nature’s nobility. 
It is impossible to look at that 
square head, those deep-set eyes, 
the capacious forehead, the kindly 
smile lending an air of gracious- 
ness to features in themselves stern 
and rugged, without being greatly 
impressed in his favour. It is a 
head which expresses power, sin- 
cerity, deep convictions, thorough 
earnestness of purpose. Tiis feel- 
ing is immensely strengthened 
when you enter into conversation 
with him. His views may not, in- 
deed, be always your views, but 
they evidently express the deep 
convictions of the speaker, and 
they are invariably supported by 
reason and argument. If the sub- 
ject be India, you see how com- 
pletely he is acquainted with every 
detail connected with its political 
situation—the position of the native 
princes, of the army, of the frontier 
how thoroughly all the arguments 
offered in opposition to his own 
policy have been examined; what 
a deep conviction there is in the 
mind of the speaker as to the cor- 
rectness of the course which he, 
after long consideration, has adopt- 
ed. You see before you, in fact, a 
most honest, conscientious, ex- 
perienced, and able Indian states- 
man, possessing greater experience 
of the mode of governing Asiatics 
than any living man; you see him 
provided with a reason—and though 
you may not agree with it, it is 
always a solid reason—for the line 
of conduct he has pursued in every 
particular, and you rise from that 
interview impressed with a convic- 
tion of his knowledge and sincerity, 
satisfied that you have been talk- 
ing with one of the grandest men 
that ever lived,—with one to whom, 
looking at his entire career, poster- 
ity will assign one of the loftiest pe- 
destals in the temple of fame. 

As a politician and an adminis- 
trator, we believe Sir John Law- 
rence will always be a. ne as 

D 
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one of the greatest men India has 
ever trained. Socially—and it is 
this which has made him so many 
enemies—he did not always raise 
himself to the level of his position 
—that is to say, with the best will in 
the world he made social mistakes 
such as those to whom they referred 
rarely pardoned. He forgot men’s 
names and faces; he shook hands 
with the wrong man, and gave a 
distant bow to him to whom he 
should have been cordial. He did 
not mix with the crowd at his par- 
ties, but generally spent the even- 
ing in talking with any one who 
had the assurance to address him. 
The fact is, he disliked large par- 
ties; he was naturally shy and re- 
served, and he was too glad to allow 
people to do exactly as they liked 
under his roof. But these social 
mistakes were never forgiven—nay, 
in some cases they were treasured 
up against him to the hour of his 
departure. Then, again, although 
he was the most liberal of men—al- 
though he entertained munificently, 
and spared no expense in his house- 
hold arrangements—although the 
amount expended in charity was 
enormous—yet his refusal to give a 
cup to the races, and some mistakes 
made by the members of his earlier 
staff, of which he himself had no 
knowledge, gave to the grumblers 
and cavillers an opportunity of 
which they eagerly took advantage. 
The mistakes alluded to were re- 
medied at the earliest opportunity 
by a change in the personal staff, 
but their effect long survived. In 
so far as they personally affected 
Sir John Lawrence they were utter- 
ly baseless. He himself cared no- 
thing for the pleasures of the table, 
and cared little for wine. But in 
catering for the public, his instruc- 
tions were that the best of every- 
thing should be provided. We un- 
hhesitatingly assert that these in- 
structions were literally carried out. 
And yet some men, who probably 
knew nothing of the real quality 
of wine, thought it fine to pretend 
that they could not drink what was 


offered them at Government Houge, 
The same individuals could not be 
loud enough in praise of the wines 
tendered to them on the occasion 
of their first dining ,with Sir John 
Lawrence’s successor. And yet, it 
is a fact that the wines were the 
same—the remnant of the stock left 
behind by Sir John. 

It is strange that the greatest 
enemies of Sir John, himself 9 
civilian, should exist in the ranks 
of the covenanted Civil Service, 
As a body, these grudge him alike 
the opportunities he has enjoyed 
and the honours he has gained, 
They are heartily glad that he has 
gone. This feeling is strong in 
Bengal proper, but it exists in 
greater or less intensity all over the 
country. We can only attribute it, 
on the whole, to the jealousy enter. 
tained by men generally of those 
who rise from their own level to a 
superior position, of which we have 
in England a striking example in 
the malignity with which the lite- 
rary world has attacked the career 
of Mr. Disraeli. In the case of Sir 
John Lawrence it is perhaps not 
remarkable that the members of 
his own service who have shown 
towards him the least sympathy 
are, in some cases, men whom he 
has himself advanced, and ad- 
vanced in spite of the public opin- 
ion hostile to their claims. 

In the ranks of the army Sir 
John has many more admirers 
than in the body of the service to 
which he belonged. It is not that 
he has gone out of his way to do 
anything for the army. On the 
contrary, perhaps no previous Gov- 
ernor-General has endeavoured 
so much as he to divert the higher 

olitical: appointments to the Civil 

ervice. This has been keenly felt, 
It has not, however, been resented 
in a paltry spirit. On the con- 
trary, even those who have seen 
the claims of inferior men ee 
to their own, have done full justice 
to the conscientious motives of the 
Governor-General, They have re- 
cognised his absolute right to de- 
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cide in such matters according to 
his own convictions of what was 
befitting, rather than according to 
their fancies. And even when they 
have personally suffered, they have 
not failed to admire the determin- 
ation to act according to his own 
lights, without fuvour or affection, 
which has been one of the most 
marked characteristics of Sir John 
Lawrence’s career. They have de- 
tected, moreover, in all his actions, 
that quick coup d’eil, that power of 
acting on the moment, of grasping 
a plan embracing many simultane- 
ous operations, which so strongly 
marks a great military command- 
er. His strong sense of justice has 
not less commended itself to their 
admiration; and they have appre- 
ciated to the full that superiority 
to petty routine which prompted 
him to ask the advice of a junior 
officer, surrounded though he might 
be by the dullest mediocrities in 
the country. 

By the native landowners Sir 
John, though really their greatest 
benefactor, was not appreciated. 
They regarded all his efforts to 
educate and raise the’ status of the 
cultivators as attacks upon them- 
selves. They did not correctly 
appreciate the fact that to improve. 
the condition of the masses was 
indirectly to benefit themselves. 
They adopted, therefore, that shib- 
boleth so common among Anglo- 
Indians—‘‘ What has he done for 
us?” and although he had in 
reality given them peace and pros- 
perity—althouzh he had _ taxed 
them but lightly—although he had 
opened out to the best amongst 
them opportunities of public ser- 
viee—yet, because he had refused 
to tax the masses to their advan- 
tage, they replied, “ Nothing,” and 
condemned him. 

It is necessary, to a ecmplete 
conception of the character of the 
late Viceroy, that we should allude 
to one particular feature of it, which 
is not generally known. We allude 
to the manner in which he regarded 
the criticisms of the public. We 
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do not hesitate to avow that Sir 
John was extremely sensitive to 
the attacks of the press, This is 
easy to account for. He had not 
been trained in that rough public 
life through which an English 
statesman has to hew his path. As 
@ young and rising civilian the 
press had never referred to him 
but to praise him, As Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjaub he had 
been held up by the press to the 
public as a pattern administrator 
After the terrible events of 1857, 
the English press vied with the 
Anglo-Indian in endeavouring to 
do him honour. It was only alter 
he had become Viceroy, r he 
had reached the highest point to 
which a subject could rise, that the 
tone of the Indian press changed. 
Then he was attacked; then he 
was loaded with abuse; then the 
merit of h's past achievements was 
rudely plucked from him; then he 
was told that it was not he who had 
saved the Punjaub in 1857, but his 
subordinates in spite of him. These 
attacks were made, it is true, after 
he had refused to tax the masses 
rather than the rich; after he had 
expressed his determination to pro- 
tect the coolie labourer against ill - 
usage from his employer, the 
planter; after he had pronounced 
against an aggressive policy in the 
North-West, and in favour of alimit- 
ed measure of tenant-right in Oudb. 
Sir John felt these attacks, and 
winced under them; they annoyed 
and vexed him; but not one of 
them affected his policy. No pros- 
pect of their cessation, and of a tor- 
rent of praise in their stead, altered 
a single measure in favour of which 
his convictions had been enlisted. 
A memorable instance of this occur- 
red in 1867. The Lieutenunt-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal had introduced into 
the Bengal Council, and that Coun- 
cil had a measure called for 
by the European tea-planters, regu- 
lating the service of the coolies im- 
ported from Bengal into the pro- 
vinces of Assam and Cachar. The 
measure was strongly recommended. 
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by the Lieutenant-Governor, by 
several members of his own Council, 
and by the press. Sir John had 
only to pass it, and his popularity 
with the European community of 
Calcutta was insured. But he did 
not like it. He thought. it forged 
the chains of servitude on the un- 
fortunate coolies, and, after long 
and anxious consideration, he re- 
fused to it his sanction. Instead 
thereof, however, he ordered a com- 
mission, the members of which were 
to be numinated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who was in 
favour of the Bill and convinced of 
its equity, to traverse the two pro- 
vinces and to report as to the pro- 
bable effect which the Bill would 
have on the coolie population. 
They traversed the two provinces 
accordingly; but all the evidence 
they took, all that they saw, con- 
vinced them of the tyrannical. na- 
ture of the Bill, of the justice of 
the objections taken to it by Sir 
John. Yet, because Sir Juhn re- 
fused his assent to a measure thus 
ose to be tyrannical and unjust, 
e was attacked incessantly by the 
press. On this, as on all occasions, 
he preferred his conscience to pop- 
ularity. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, 
‘when the day arrived for his de- 
arture from the country in which 
e had served with so much honour 
—which he had been, under Provi- 
‘dence, the means of saving in 1857— 
a feeling of compunction seemed to 
steal over very many for the man- 
ner in which they had opposed him 
in his viceregal office. Some few, 
indeed, held as much aloof, as 
they could consistently with the 
position they occupied, preferring 
to make their court to the rising 
sun; but the heart of the mass of 
the European population turned to- 
wards him with affection and rev- 
erence. The hearty cheers which 
greeted him as he stepped on board 
the vessel that was to convey him 
to the steamer, told him that he 
had earned the respect which was 
not to be bought, that all calcula- 
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tions of self-interest had given way 
to a reverence for the honest gin. 
cerity by which his rule had been 
characterised. Calcutta has seldom 
echoed back a more enthusiastic 
cheer than that which responded 
to the generous call of the new 
Viceroy, as the yacht upon which 
his predecessor stepped was un- 
moored. There were few dry eyes 
on the landing-place; there were 
few who did not feel that a great- 
ness, purely Anglo-Indian—a great- 
ness in which they as Anglo-Indians 
could sympathise, in which they had 
a share—had departed from them, 

This, we are confident, was no 
transitory feeling. It will increase 
with every year of his absence, 
Never will the memory of his lon 
and varied career be forgotten. If 
will serve for ever as an example 
to those whom he left behind—to 
those who may follow him, an ex- 
ample to do their duty. And if, in 
the course of time, either by changes 
which cannot now be foreseen, or 
by a departure from that sure and 
steady line of policy with which his 
name will ever be associated, our 
North-West frontier should become 
the seat of war, or the fate of India 
should depend on the result of a 
battle at Candahar, at Herat, or on 
the Hindoo Koosh, the thoughts of 
all will recur to the memory of the 
Anglo-Indian civilian under whose 
rule our resources were husbanded, 
our position maintained though not 
extended, and who was able, in the 
five years of his viceroyalty, to lay 
the foundation of a system of ad- 
vancement, moral as well as mate- 
rial, such as cannot fail to knit to- 
gether, and ultimately to unite, the 
interests of the two branches of the 
great Aryan race, and to open out 
to the people of Hindustan a pros- 
pect of general education and en- 
lightenment such as will give them 
the knowledge, and with the know- 
ledge the power, which alone can 
guarantee them effectually against 
the oppression under which they 
and their forefathers have been 
ground down for centuries. 
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Tae Radical faction in the Unit- 
ed States has become somewhat too 
rampant. Having conquered the 
South, and monopolised the favour 
of the North, it seems to think, 
with its large Congressional major- 
ity at its back, that there are no 
limits to its power; thet it can 
snub and humiliate Great Britain, 
annex the whole of British America, 
and take possession of Mexico, 
Cuba, and the West Indies, without 
let or hindrance, or more than a 
gentle protest from the states and 
kingdoms that may be aggrieved by 
its rapacity. This arrogance, which 
might be amusing if it were not 
disgusting, is not without its dan- 
gerous side. Were it only displayed 


in the newspapers, it would be bad 
enough; but it becomes much worse 
when a man like Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner lends it the authority of his 
name and position, and when other 


senators follow his lead and let 
loose their tongues to stir up strife 
between England and America, 
The Mr. Chandler who curtly insists 
that England shall be made to give 
up Canada to the United States 
whether the Canadians approve or 
disapprove, and who boasts that 
60,000 “ Michiganders” are ready 
to overrun Canada at the shortest 
notice, is or was lately a linen-draper 
at Detroit. It is no disparagement 
of him, even among the Americans 
who know him best, to say that he 
is a man without education, man- 
hers, or sobriety; and that he is 
of no more political account than 
Daniel O'Sullivan, the Cork butter- 
merchant and ex-mayor and magis- 
trate, who thinks that assassins may 
be honourable men. As such, Mr. 
Chandler may be dismissed as an 
unfavourable specimen of the class 
of men that universal suffrage and 
the political system of the Great 
Republic sometimes elevate into 
public position. Mr. Charles Sum- 
ner is a politician of a higher order 


of intellect, and, by virtue ot his 
office as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Senate on Foreign Relat'ons, 
is a far more influential person. In 
some respects he is superior to a 
Secretary of State, whose nomina- 
tions he can reject, and whose policy 
he may thwart. In fact, Mr. Sum- 
ner is one of the leading men of 
America. He is an accomplished 
speaker —somewhat too much ad- 
dicted to “high falutin,” “spread- 
eagleism,” and long poetical quota- 
tions, but eloquent, nevertheless, 
and well trained in the higher depart- 
ments of public life. He is a native 
of Boston in Massachusetts, and a 
lawyer by profession, though he 
does not live by his practice, but 
upon his salary as a senator. He 
has long been noted for his anti- 
slavery opinions, which he has advo- 
cated through evil as well as through 
good report, but always without 
much temper or discretion, Eleven 
or twelve years ago he wantonly 
charged the Southern ladies with 
being “unvirtuous,” and created 
thereby a social commotion in 
Washington which has seldom been 
equalled in that city. Called upon 
to retract and apologise, he reit- 
erated and intensified the slander 
at the first available opportunity. 
A Southern member of Congress, 
named Brooks, called him person- 
ally to account; and Mr. Sumner re- 
fusing to give him the satisfaction 
of the duello, or any other, the 
champion of the South took occa- 
sion to administer personal chas- 
tisement, by beating the senator 
over the head with a stick. For 
this act the Southern ladies pre- 
sented Mr. Brooks with a gold- 
headed and jewelled cane. The 
consequences to Mr, Sumner were 
serious. By the advice of his 
medical attendants, who dreaded 
mental as well as physical injury 
to their patient as the result of this 
savage onslaught, he retired for 
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some years from the excitement of 
ublic life, and travelled in Europe. 
e was cordially received in Eng- 
land, and admitted into the highest 
society, leaving behind him the 
impression that he was the ardent 
friend and admirer of this country. 
Whether the cane of Mr. Brooks has 
left its impression on the mental 
state of Mr. Sumner, is a question 
which physicians alone are com- 
petent to discuss, though it may 
well be asked by the sober politi- 
cians of England who have read his 
recent speech on the depredations 
of the Alabama, 
That the Senate, in secret session 
specially summoned for the pur- 
se, had, under Mr. Sumner’s 
eadership, rejected by a majority 
of 54 against 1 the treaty negotiated 
between Mr. Revefdy Johnson and 
Lords Stanley and Clarendon, was 
a fact made known to the Eu- 
ropean public more than a 
month ago by the Atlantic ‘eable; 
but that Mr. Sumner had brought 
so formidable a bill of indictment 
against the British Government 
‘was not suspected until the regular 
ocean mail furnished the whole 


document, together with the com- 


ments of the American press. 
Never in the history of nations has 
such a claim been set up by any re- 
sponsible statesman against a friend- 
ly Government; and that Mr. Sumner 
is not exactly a responsible states- 
man, is the only favourable cir- 
cumstance connected with his mani- 
festo. The senator, doubtless, de- 
sired to make a sensation; and he 
made one. His claim is almost 
enough to make timid people hold 
their breath, and quite enough to 
make the judicious grieve, in spite 
of an all but irresistible tendency 
to laugh, at such malignant drivel. 
The damages inflicted by that 
pestiferous Alabama upon the 
commerce of the North are but 
molehills compared to the multi- 
tudinous. Alpine summits of Mr. 
Sumner’s demands. He considers 
the conduct of Great Britain, in 
recognising the belligerency of the 
South—a proceeding which Presi- 
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dent Lincoln himself was the first to 
inaugurate, and which was followed 
not only by Great Britain, but by 
France and every maritime power 
of Europe—to have doubled alike 
the duration and the cost of the 
Civil War. He makes no accusation 
against France, or Spain, or Russi 
or Italy ; but against unsympathetic 
England he discharges all the vials 
of his wrath, and insists that the 
British people ought, in equity ag 
well as in common law, to pay at 
least half the charges of the war—a 
little trifle of three or four hundred 
millions of pounds sterling! Nay! 
The senator will not be satisfied 
even with this comfortable solation 
to the wounded dignity of the 
United States, unless (hear it, hea 
ven and earth! hear it, men and 
angels! hear it, above all, ye 
spouters of buncombe!) Great Bri- 
tain shall humbly acknowledge her- 
self to have been in the wrong, and 
make.a satisfactory apology! This 
would be.exquisite fooling if Mr, 
Sumner had it all to himself, but 
it ceases to be fooling whenever 
any considerable portion of the 
people to whose judgment it is ad- 
dressed accepts it as true ground of 
quarrel, We on this side of the 
Atlantic may think such demands 
insane; but on Mr. Sumner’s side of 
the Atlantic, their enunciation has 
made him the hero of the day, and 
marked him out prominently as the 
most available candidate for the 
Presidency, in succession to General 
Grant. All accounts agree in re 
presenting Mr. Sumner’s speech as 
a great success. Perhaps, as the 
Rev. Sydney Smith said of a popu- 
lar book which he was not inclined 
to read, the speech will “blow 
over.’ Trusting, for the sake of 
the United States as well as of 
Great Britain, that the common- 
sense of the Americans will, when 
the first wonderment has subsided, 
repudiate such unreasoning and 
unreasonable insolence towards @ 
eat and friendly country as Mr, 
umner and Mr, Chandler have dis- 
played, we proceed to show, as 
calmly and;,deliberately as we can, 
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the fatal error into which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will 
fall, if, in the progress of the dis- 
ement with regard to the 
Alabama, and any other questions 
that may hang upon that like beads 
upon @ string, it underrates the 
wer or the spirit, or insults the 
anna of this country. 

It is unfortunately but too ap- 
parent that every one who reviles 
er depreciates England is certain 
of a favourable hearing in America. 
Whether he be a fiery Fenian or a 
down - east Yankee native born, 
such a text and such a commentary 
are certain of applause. Every one, 
on the contrary, who praises Eng- 
land—tesie the fate of Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson—is certain to draw upon 
himself the censure of American 
politicians. These facts are notori- 
ous, though not their underlying 
reasons. Nor are they entirely of 


recent growth, although, no doubt, 
the questions arising out of the 
Civil War have intensified the ill 
feeling. 

Long before the outburst of the 


South, this “tall talk” on the 
subject of war with England was 
common throughout the States, 
though least of all in the South, 
where the planters were proud 
of their English and Scottish de- 
scent, and cherished pleasing mem- 
ories of the old country, which 
Washington himself was accustom- 
ed to speak of as “home.” But in 
those comparatively quiet times, 
when no question of any real im- 
portance was pending between the 
two countries, this blustering arro- 
gance, though it pleased the utter- 
ers and the listeners, did no parti- 
cular harm. Vanity and jealousy, 
rather than hatred, were at the bot- 
tom of it; and the professors of 
“buncombe,” as ig their wont, 
spoke daggers without the slight- 
est intention of using them. But 
even in that remote period, it was 
apparent to thoughtful men, that 
such angry words had a tendency 
to provoke angry feelings; and we 
all know that angry feelings, if too 
persistently exasperated, have a ten- 
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dency to produce angry action. In 
England, our politicians and public 
writers, strong in the consciousness 
of national power, never conde- 
seended to retort, but listened to 
the hard words of our discontented 
cousins with more amusement than 
indignation. But the case is differ- 
ent at the present time. A maniac 
with a lighted brand may do no- 
mischief if he whirls it upon the 
ice; but the same maniac, with the 
same brand, becomes a very differ- 
ent person at the door of a powder- 
magazine. 

That the maniacs and the kindlers- 
up of strife may not have it all 
their own way in America, we pro- 
ceed to show, with all possible good 
feeling, that were such an — 
able calamity as a war to befi e 
two countries, it is just possible that 
America might suffer most. How- 
ever this may be, there are two 
— reasons why the United 

tates should desire to maintain 
friendly relations with all the world. 
In the first place, whatever their 
Fenian or other mob-orators may 
say or think, and whatever irrita- 
tion of feeling may exist against 
this country, the business men of 
America, who govern the statesmen 
in the long-run, know perfectly well 
that their country is not in a posi- 
tion to provoke a war even with 
Spain for the possession of Cuba, 
much less with a power so formi- 
dable as Great Britain. They are 
bound over in heavy penalties to 
keep the peace, not only by their 
huge debt, but by the fact that the 
Union, as restored by the strong 
arm of military power, is not ex- 
actly the Union that it was twenty 
or even ten years ago, and that an 
immense work has yet to be done 
before the North and South can be 
truly called a united, homogene- 
ous, and cohesive people. These 
two circumstances, together or sepa- 
rately, are great, if not all-sufficient, 
reasons why the Government of the 
United States will not undertake 
any war which can be honourabl 
avoided, and, above all, why it will 
not put forward insane demands like 
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those of Mr. Sumner. In the height 
and frenzy of the Civil War the 
Americans spoke contemptuously 
of the debt they were incurring— 
called it a flea-bite, said it would be 
paid off in ninety days, and boasted 
that the millionaires of New York 
and the patriots of the West could 
raise among themselves the money 
to wipe it off. A national debt an 
evil! “Not so,” said Mr. Seward; 
and “Not so” said all the bankers 
and contractors who were profiting 
bv the war expenditure and the 
inflation of the currency. These 
gentlemen affirmed that debt and 
irredeemable paper were no evils 
and no loss, but a positive benefit 
and enrichment. But these ideas 
prevail no longer. Philip was 
drunk at the time, and Philip is 
sober now, and has a headache as 
the result of his debauch. The 
joyous day of spending has passed, 
and the night of payment has 
set in gloomily and stormily. The 
labouring classes find, for the first 
time in their experience, that a 
large debt means heavy taxes to be 
wrung out of their pockets; and see 
themselves, in the great cities, 
brought face to face with pauper- 
ism and crime, or involved in such 
hard struggles for bare life as were 
once thought the peculiar curse of 
the over-peopled countries. of the 
Old World. All classes but the 
very wealthiest feel the pressure, 
and will feel it more severely when 
the Government has discovered the 
means of stopping the evasiuns and 
defalcations on the part of the tax- 
payers, which are rather the rule 
than the exception. Throughout 
the States of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England, whatever 
the capitalists and rich manufac- 
turers may think of the burdens 
which they bear, the labouring 
classes may exclaim, in true Mi- 
lesian style, with the Irish booksel- 
ler in Fleet Street, in the days of 
William Pitt and the war against 
Frauce :-— 


“These are those dreadful taxing days of 


yore 
Which our forefathers never saw before!” 
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In short, the burden of the debt jg 
so severe as to incline all the true 
statesmanship of the nation to 
peace. The Americans have dis- 
covered that war is a very expen- 
sive luxury, and are not likely to 
indulge in it during this genera. 
tion, un’ess it be forced upon them 
by considerations higher than those 
of money or the extension of their 
territory. 

But while of opinion that the 
“tall talk” of the Sumners, the 
Chandlers, and other American fire- 
eaters and braggarts, on the subject 
of a war against Great Britain, 
means little or nothing, we are also 
of opinion that the “small talkk”— 
or, we should say, the very mean talk 
—of certain unpatriotic Englishmen 
encourages in America a feeling, 
with reference to Great Britain, 
which is dangerous to the stability 
of amicable relations. There is 
amongst us a pusillanimous 
the conan of which are deat 
ceryicg “ Peace! peace!” when there 
is no peace, and who do their 
utmost, by the loudness of their 
vociferation and the poltroonery 
of their reasoning, to persuade the 
world that, come what will, Great 
Britain will fight no more; that 
any great power may insult her 
with impunity; and that, provided 
her merchants thrive and her mann- 
facturers flourish, the people of this 
proud and ancient realm will be 
content to abandon the first place, 
which they have so long held in the 
councils of the world, and descend 
into the second or third rank. It 
was this party, with Messrs. Cobden 
and Bright as its oracles and pro- 
phets, that deceived the late Em- 
peror Nicholas, and led him in evil 
hour to imagine that, as their prin- 
ciples and opinions had prevailed 
in the matter of Free-Trade and 
the repeal of the Corn-Laws, they 
would also prevail in the matter of 
peace and. war, and that conse- 
quently he might transfer his seat 
of government from St. Petersburg 
to Constantinople without let or 
hindrance from Great Britain. 
Every one knows what came of that 
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huge mistake, and that, had the mis- 
guided Emperor been aware of the 
real temper of the British people 
and the policy of their Government, 
and had as thoroughly appreciated 
as he ought to have done the fact 
that we were not wholly a nation of 
shopkeepers, with no other thought 
than to buy cheap and sell dear, he 
would not have risked their oppo- 
sition to his favourite project, and 
the Crimean war, with all its cost 
of blood and treasure, would have 
been avoided. This stupid party 
is as active as ever. Carried away 
by its admiration of American de- 
mocracy, the workings of which 
it does not understand, it is con- 
stantly exaggerating the strength 
of the United States, and as con- 
stantly deprecating any dispute 
with that Government, as one that 
must be fraught with the most dis- 
mal consequences to ourselves, It 
does its best or worst to educate the 
British people into the notion that, 
should a war ever arise between 
the two, we should inevitably be 
defeated; and that common pru- 
dence, in default of any nobler 
motive, should warn us to be very 
civil and soft-spoken to our trans- 
Atlantic kinsmen, and avoid saying 
anything distasteful to them about 
their ways, their manners, or their 
institutions. Above all else, they 
recommend their countrymen to 
yield on every point on which there 
is now, or may be hereafter, a dis- 
pute with the object of their admi- 
ration. There is a certain class of 
Americans who greatly relish this 
depreciation of England by English- 
men, and who devoutly believe 
that the unfavourable estimate is 
true. It is part of their national 
faith that the day of England’s 
glory has departed—that she is 
effete and rotten to the core—that 


her palsied right hand can no longer 
grasp the sword—and that she has 
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grown so fat and lazy, and so in- 
different to all things but the till, 
“that,” to use the words of a fa- 
vourite Yankee orator, “she cannot 
even be kicked into a war.”* So 
prevalent is the notion of the de- 
cadence of England, even among 
Americans who do not encourage 
any feelings of animosity on the 
Alabama question, or any other, 
that some of them, in the excess of 
their kind zeal, look forward to the 
day when America shall exercise 
a paternal guardianship and protec- 
torate over its old “ grandmother.” 
“Nothing,” said a very distin- 
guished American general who won 
his knightly spurs in the war 
against Mexico, “would give the 
American people greater pleasure 
than to see poor old England beset 
by a coalition of the European 
powers, and reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. In such an emergency it 
would be the duty and the glory of 
America to come to the rescue—to 
save the land of their forefathers 
from conquest, and take her under 
American protection thenceforth 
and for ever”! It is the talk ot 
our peacemongers that fills the 
minds of bumptious and ignorant 
Americans with ideas like these, 
which, were they not  counter- 
balanced by the sound common- 
sense of the great bulk of the 
people, might lead some day to a 
serious misunderstanding, if not to 
the war which the peacemongers 
are so over-anxious to avoid. 

Lord Stanley, whose good sense 
never fails him, whatever may be 
the subject on which he speaks, 
took occasion, in an after-dinner 
address at Glasgow on the day of 
his inauguration as Lord Rector of 
the University, to state, apropos of 
the Alabama question, “ that he had 
great faith in the American people 
and did not think that they would 
wish to increase their difficulties by 





* We would recommend any Yankee believer in England’s decay to take his 
stance in Fleet Street, or in any of our great thoroughfares, and ask himself 
whether it would be wise to meddle with any member of that busy and strenuous 
crowd. Let the same Yankee go into the country: where will he find men who 
look more like fighting, if unfairly jostled ? 
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getting into fresh quarrels,” Like 
the honourable member who said 
“ ditto to Mr. Burke,” we say ‘‘ ditto 
to Lord Stanley;” and having 
shown, we think satisfactorily, that 
the United States will not provoke 
a@ war with Great Britain, we pro- 
ceed to give reasons for the belief 
which we entertain, that if, forget- 
ful of their debt, and of the un- 
settled condition, and the smoul- 
dering and unextinguished rebel- 
liousness and discontent, of the 
Southern States, they should, under 
the influence of passion, jealousy, 
ambition, or lust of territory, rush 
into war, which Great Britain will 
never seek, but which on due pro- 
vocation it couid not refuse to ac- 
cept, the United States would be 
exposed to greater dangers than this 
country. 

The Americans erroneously think 
that our American colonies are vir- 
tually indefensible. The error is 
gross, and might be fatal. This 


country stands upon a high ground 
of vantage with regard to its North 
American colonies, in all possible 


uarrels with the United States. 

reat Britain has nothing to ask of 
the Union but the good neighbour- 
ship which all States and all indivi- 
duals should encourage towards 
each other. It wants no increase of 
territory on the American continent, 
having already more than it well 
knows what to do with. Its Ame- 
rican colonies, so far from being a 
source of weakness, are a source of 
strength. In the great Canadian 
Dominion, destined, to all appear- 
ance, to become at no distant day 
one of the most substantial powers 
in the world, there exists no dis- 
satisfaction against the mother 
country. Great Britain leaves the 
Canadians, and all her other colon- 
ists, free to govern themselves, 
Their allegiance is nominal; and if 
they wished to dissever the connec- 
tion, and be as independent in 
name as they are in fact, there is 
not a party nor a statesman in 
England who would say them nay. 
Moreover, they have no desire to 
cast in their lot with the United 
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States, which they might do, if 
chose, without British opposition: 
but a strong desire to maintain their 
own independence, and the in 
rity of their soil, with the aid of 
Great Britain, if possible—but with. 
out that aid, if from any circum. 
stance it should prove to be un. 
attainable. The Americans, who 
might not perhaps attach much 
weight to the expositions or opin- 
ions of a British statesman upon 
this subject, will possibly give more 
heed to the opinions of an eminent 
Canadian, the honourable Mr. Galt, 
who has, in an admirable spee 
taken occasion to administer a dig. 
nified rebuke to the Yankee filibus- 
ters, who think, with Mr. Chandler 
and the “ Michiganders,” that they 
could annex Canada without the 
consent of the Canadians. Doubt 
less, in the event of war, the Ame- 
ricans would speedily overrun that 
part of Canada which borders upon 
the great lakes and the Niagara river, 
take possession of Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, and other cities incap- 
able of defence, and make a dash 
upon the great fortress of Quebee, 
nless the feelings of the Canadian 
people should undergo a remarkable 
change, and pass from affection 
towards the mother country to 
hatred, the United States, even 
if their armies took possession of 
Canada, would not succeed without 
a hard struggle, and would not be 
able, if they did succeed, to hold 
the country against the wishes of 
the inhabitants, except at a very 
serious cost of men, money, and 
time. Great Britain would send 
reinforcements of troops to Canada 
vid Nova Scotia; and should the 
Americans, as would be most likely, 
endeavour to intercept them at sea, 
the war would assume a. maritime 
aspect, and each country would try 
conclusions upon the ocean. The 
United States might no doubt 
rove very strong at sea; but there 
is nothing to lead any reasonable 
ayo to believe that they would 
stronger than, or even as stron 
as, Great Britain, or that they coul 
put upon the waters a fleet s0 
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werful or so thoroughly well 
manned as we could. Our superi- 
ority in the first instance, at all 
events, would be enormous; and 
we are a people of mariners, and 
they are not. The best sailors 
they now possess are Britons al- 
lured to the American navy by 
no love for America, but by high 
wages; and if we paid higher than 
the States, or as high, these tem- 
porary truants might, m nine cases 
out of ten, prefer to fight the bat- 
tles of their native land, and re- 
main true to an allegiance which 
they never permanently intended 
to renounce. But while defending 
Canada directly, and making Quebec 
a Sebastopol, we should also defend 
it indirectly, by making a diversion 
on the other side of the continent. 
One of the defences of Canada is 
California, three thousand miles from 
Halifax. A British fleet and an army 
from India, such as made an end of 
poor King Theodore of Abyssinia, 
might invest the California coast 
long before assistance could reach 
the Californians. The United States 
have but small force in California, 
and cannot afford to maintain a 
large one in view of a contingency 
that may never arrive; and Great 
Britain might either take possession 
of the Golden Land, to which its 
own colonies of Vancouver and 
Columbia adjoin, or declare the in- 
dependence of the Pacific States, 
under British protection, throwing 
in Vancouver and Columbia as ad- 
denda to that splendid empire. 
The United States would find it, 
under the circumstances, extremely 
difficult either to retain or defend 
California, Oregon, and the sister 
States on the Pacific, even though 


the Atlantic and Pacific Railway re-. 


mained open for the conveyance of 
troops from the one ocean to the 
other. A railway in war is only of 
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use if every part of it—every half and 
quarter of a mile of it—is in the safe 
keeping of friends; and on such 3 
line as the Atlantic and Pacific, a 
large army would be necessary. from 
end to end, to prevent the disloca- 
tion of the rails and the obstruction 
of the traffic. The Indian tribes of 
the prairies, who are always at war 
with the United States, would, 
under these circumstances, become 
useful allies to Great Britain, if they 
rendered no service more effective 
than that of tearing up the rails, 
Twenty Red men could do more 
damage in a night, at any part of 
such a line, than a thousand white 
men could repair in a week; and 
it is certain, if the United States 
attacked Canada, and Great Britain 
attacked California, that the United 
States would be placed in a very 
difficult position—more especially 
if California should approve of the 
idea of independence, and receive 
the boon with thankfulness. 

During the Civil War, California 
am but cold allegiance to the 

orth; and had the fortune of war 
gone with the South, as it might 
have done—had the Southern peo- 
ple been wise enough to give free- 
dom to all negroes who would fight 
for the Southern cause, and to all 
other negroes born after a certain 
date—it would undoubtedly have 
declared its independence of both 
parties to the strife. This connec- 
tion is not to be lost sight of, and 
will not be lost sight of, by such 
reflective Americans as wish to let 
well alone, and cement the South- 
ern Union before rushing into 
European wars that might perhaps 
shatter it into fragments.* 

Under all the circumstances, it is 
likely that such a war as is sup- 
posed would be for the most part 
confined to the ocean and the North 
American continent. If, however, 





* “‘ Have you ever thought what the Californians would do, in case ofa war with 
Great Britain, if Great Britain landed a force in California to proclaim the inde- 


pendence of the Pacific States?” inquired the writer of a very eminent and influen- 
tial Californian. “Yes, I have,” was the reply; “California will be independ- 
ent sooner or later, and if Great Britain should help us to the boon, all I can say 


is, we should be very grateful for the assistance.” 
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the United States should endeavour 
to transfer some portion of its hor- 
rors to Europe by an attempt to 
effect a landing in Ireland, and to 
co-operate with a Republican or 
Fenian party in that country, it 
would become the duty of the Brit- 
ish Government, while defending 
Ireland—partly by British troops, 
and partly by the aid of the loyal 
Irish, who are now, notwithstand- 
ing all that Fenian Americans hope 
and allege to the contrary, the brav- 
est, boldest, and most energetic 
part of the Irish people—to ef- 
fect a diversion in favour cf Ireland 
by an analogous attempt to revive 
the dormant fires of Southern pa- 
triotism ; and if backed by a rising 
in the South, to acknowledge the 
independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy. In such an emergency, 
the South would rush to battle with- 
out the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tains,” in the shape of negro slavery, 
sitting upon its shoulders. It would 
have nothing in its cause to repel 
the sympathy of Europe, but much 
to enlist it; nothing in its objects 
to make any European power averse 
to the recognition of its indepen- 
dence ; and might find even in the 
Northern States many friends and 
supporters, With the South in 
arms, and a British auxiliary force 
in California and Texas—with the 
Southern ports accessible to the 
navies and fleets of Great Britain, 
and with the stoppage of those 
great supplies of Irish and German 
immigration which gave the North 
so many soldiers during the Civil 
War—it is very clear that the Go- 
vernment of the Uuited States 
would find itself in a difficulty 
both in Canada and on the high 
seas—both in the South and the 
West—both with its own citizens 
and with foreigners; and that it 
might peradventure be roughly 
awakened from its day-dream of 
conquest, to learn by the cruel logic 
of facts that it was engaged in a 
struggle not so much for victory as 
for existence. 

There are other considerations 
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on which much might be said, but 
for obvious reasons we have touched 
on the whole subject but lightly, 
We are not peacemongers, but we 
love peace, and write in its cause, 
We desire to say nothing, and hope 
we have said nothing, to hurt Ame- 
rican susceptibilities, It is right 
that all nations should see them. 
selves as others see them. It ig 
possible, if such @ war arose (may 
heaven avert it!), that the United 
States might break up the British 
Empire, though we do not think 
the result very probable; but, at 
all events, it is equally possible 
and infinitely more probable that 
Great Britain might break up the 
American Union, and _ establish 
such a balance of power on the 
North American continent as would 
free Europe from all future danger 
from that quarter. And certainly 
it will be time enough for the 
United States to think of foreign 
war after they shall have, by a wise 
course of domestic government, ren- 
dered a new civil war impossible, 
Cool-headed and practical Ameri- 
cans may see, from this rapid ré- 
sumé of the situation, that the 
United States are very greatly in- 
terested in the maintenance of 
peace with all the world, and espe- 
cially with Great Britain. Let them 
be assured that while Great Britain 
deprecates war with America as the 
greatest of all the scandals and evils 
that could befall either country, it 
is not afraid of such a war, if ren- 
dered necessary for the assertion 
and vindication of its honour and 
dignity. The British people want 
nothing of America but friendly in- 
tercourse. The feelings with which 
all classes of our people regard 
America are not only favourable 
but kindly. A large section of our 
labouring population looks to the 
United States as the land of hope 
and promise, whither poor but en- 
terprising men may betake them- 
selves, if things go wrong with 
them at home, to build up their 
log-cabins, sit under the shade of 
their own trees, and achieve inde- 
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pendence by their honest labour. 
Our commercial classes see in the 
extension of trade and intercourse 
with the United States the surest 
guarantees for the increase of their 
own wealth; while our statesmen, 
philosophers, and thinkers, study- 
ing, as they cannot fail to do, the 
tendency of modern society in 
Europe to democratise itself in a 
greater or lesser degree, look with 
curiosity towards America to dis- 
cover the means for the possible 
solution of many social problems 
that often puzzle the wisest Nestors 
of our old civilisation. But while 
such are the feelings of our people 
and of our Government, whether 
Radical or Conservative, the Ame- 
ricans commit a fatal mistake wh» 
believe, on the authority of blatant 
demagogues like Mr. Sumner and 
our own idiotic peacemongers, that 
the ancient spirit has died out of our 
land. Whatever the rank and file 
in America may think, and how- 
ever much their semi-Irish and 
Fenian press, or even Mr, Sumner, 
may threaten and bellow, the gov- 
erning minds of the North—such 
men as Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, Mr. Horace Gree- 
ley—all the men who commenced 
their political careers with brains 
in their heads, and who have culti- 
vated their brains by the study of 
the world—know full well that 
Great ‘Britain is neither effete nor 
insensible to the goad of honour. 
All Englishmen who remember the 
commotion of indignant feeling that 
was excited among all rauks and 
classes of our people when the news 
arrived of the seizure of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, on board of the 
British steamship the Trent, are 
perfectly aware that, had the Gov- 
ernment of the United States not 
delivered up the envoys so out- 
rageously intercepted, a war would 
have been declared which would 
have been as ardently supported 
by the people as any in which this 
country was ever engaged. Upon 
this point there is no doubt; and it 





augured well for the prudence of 
the American Executive, in a time 
of great difficulty and peril, as well 
as of popular passion, that it yield- 
ed, though not, we must say, with a 
good grace, or in a courteous spirit, 
to the just demands of a friendly 
power. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Sumner’s 
bluster, the Alabama question will, 
we think, be amicably settled. The 
reasons that governed this country 
in the case of the Trent, in which 
it was the plaintiff, govern it in 
the case of the Alabama, in which 
it is the defendant. The wrong 
that the Americans did in the 
matter of the Trent was palpable, 
and the Americans acknowledged 
the fact, although in a somewhat 
insulting manner. Nevertheless 
they acknowledged it, and made 
the amends demanded, finding, as 
Mr, Seward unofficially confessed, 
and as Mr. Lincoln publicly repeat- 
ed, “that one war was enough at 
a time.” If England in the case 
of the Alabama has done as much 
wrong to the United States as the 
United States did to England in the 
case of the Trent, England will 
make amends, and has offered to 
do so, when the wrong and the 
amount of it are made clear. There 
is not the slightest obstinacy or ill 
feeling on the subject in this coun- 
try. If it be shown that our 
Government, by its unfriendly 
negligence—which is scarcely prov- 
able—in allowing the Alabama 
to escape, has injured America, it 
has been unwittingly. And two 
successive Administrations—that of 
Lord Derby and of Mr. Gladstone— 
have not only expressed their will- 
ingness to abide by a fair award, 
but to place the whole question of 
alee on such a footing, as 
ar as the two nations are con- 
cerned, as will not only atone for 
past error and wrong, if error and 
wrong there were, but prevent all 
future dispute and complications, 
and render maritime warfare, if 
wars must unfortunately arise be- 
tween Christian nations, as little 
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unchristian as it is possible tomake To this issue, doubtless, the 
them.* question will come at last; -but 





ns 

* We might add much upon the Alabama question, pure and simple, but com 
tent ourselves, by way of finale to the many reasons why the United States 
should be on their good behaviour towards this country, with quoting the history 
of a similar transaction in which the Americans themselves were engaged when 
Portugal was the party aggrieved by the depredations of American Alabamasg, 
It was first made public in this country in 1864, in a letter which appeared in 
‘The Times,’ of the 18th of March in that year, and merits at this moment far 
more attention than it did even then:— 

“ As the ‘little bill’ to be presented to Great Britain, when opportunity server, 
for the depredations committed upon American commerce by the Florida, the 
Alabama, and other craft in the service of the Confederate Government, continueg 
to be very generally debated, and finds much favour in the Chamber of Oom- 
merce and other bodies that aspire to lead public opinion in this country, it may 
be useful to show how the Federal Government met a similar claim when it wag 
brought forward against the United States by one of the Powers of Europe. The 
House of Representatives, on the 7th of August 1850, and the 17th of December 
1851, passed resolutions requesting the President, Mr. Fillmore, to communicate 
the particulars of the several claims of the United States against Portugal, as well 
as the amount and nature of the claims of Portugal against the United States, 
Mr. Fillmore accordingly transmitted a message to the House on the 28th of 

- January 1852, accompanied by all the necessary documents, extending from so 
early a period as the year 1814. The claims of the United States against 
Portugal need not now be discussed, as they have no bearing upon the point 
which the British Government will one day have to consider, if the Federal 
Government be unwise enough to urge it. The claims of Portugai against the 
United States are, however, so nearly the same as those which Mr. Seward has 
avowed his determination, when it suits him, to prefer against Great Britain, 
under the penalty of war if they be not conceded, as to merit not only Mr. Se 
ward’s particular notice, but that of the British Government. Letter No. 5 of the 
series, or page 165 of the Congressiona] Report, contains the pith of the Portu- 
guese claim. In the year 1816 Portugal was at war with the insurrectionary 
Government established in Buenos Ayres, and certain persons in Baltimore and 
New York, all of them American citizens, fitted out privateers, manned them 
with American seamen, and, hoisting the flag of Buenos Ayres, scoured the seas 
in search of Portuguese merchant vessels. M. Joseph Corréa de Serra, Ambas- 
sador of Portugal to the Federal Government, writing under date of the 8th of 
March 1818 to Mr. John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State, gave a list 
of three Portuguese vessels—the Senhor de Olivio, the Marquis of Pombal, 
and the St. John Protector—that had been captured in 1816 and 1817 by 
these Baltimorean and New York privateers, and expressed the hope of the 
King his master that the Federal Government ‘would be willing to give 
satisfaction and indemnity for the injury done to his subjects, and the insult 
offered to his flag, by these unworthy American citizens.’ Mr. Adams replied 
two days afterwards, stating that ‘the Government of the. United States, 
having used all the means in its power to prevent the fitting out and arming of 
vessels in their ports to cruise against any nation with whom they are at peace, 
and having faithfully carried into execution the laws enacted to preserve inviolate 
the neutral and pacific obligations of the Union, cannot consider itself bound to 
indemnify individual foreigners for losses by capture over which the United 
States have neither control nor jurisdiction.’ Nothing further appears to have 
been said or done on either side until the 15th of October in the same year, when 
the Portuguese Minister notified Mr. Adams that he had received intelligence that 
a ship was fitting out in the Patuxent (Maryland) to cruise against Portuguese 
commerce, and that the captain, an American, had just left Baltimore to take 
command of her. In reply, five days afterwards, Mr. Adams said that if the 
Ambassador would furnish a list of the names of the persons chargeable with a 
violation of the laws of the United States in fitting out and arming a vessel 
within the United States for the purpose of committing depredations upon Por- 
tuguese commerce, and of the witnesses by whose testimony the charge could 
be substantiated, ‘directions would be given for their prosecution before the 
proper tribunal.’ This was, it appears, both a slow and ineffectual remedy, 
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until it comes, this country will pugned, or its honour to be brought 
not suffer its bona fides to be im- into debate before any tribunal 





for on the 14th of November the Ambassador felt himself compelled to address 
the Secretary of State, and to say: ‘Obliged by my duty to inquire into the 
nature of the armed ships that have of late insulted the flag of my Sovereign, and 
committed incalculable depredations on the property of his subjects, I have found 
with sorrow multiplied proofs that many of them are owned by citizens of the 
United States, and have been fitted out in ports of the Union.’ In another letter, 
dated the 17th of March 1819, he says of the Artigan flag, under which these 
American privateers sailed: ‘The Artigan flag; which has not a foot-length of 
gea-shore in South America where it can show itself, is freely and frequently way- 
ing in the port of Baltimore;’ and asks Mr. Adams what his and the world’s as- 
tonishment would be ‘if a Swiss flag and Swiss privateers made their appearance 
on the open sea, and began to attack the commerce of any other nation.’ Mr. 
Adams made no reply; and as far as the published correspondence extends, it 
would appear that the Portuguese Government never obtained any compensation 
whatever from that of the United States, for under date of the 25th of May 1850, 
or thirty years afterwards, we find the new and present Portuguese Ambassador, 
the Commander de Figaniére é Morao, reiterating in a letter to Mr. Clayton the de- 
mands made by his predecessor. ‘ As these unlawful depredations,’ says M. de Fig- 
aniére (letter No. 21, fol. 179) ‘ were committed by the citizens of the United States 
in vessels owned, fitted out, commanded, and mostly manned by said citizens, 
notwithstanding the flag they hoisted or the commission they purported to bear of 
the unacknowledged rebel chief Artigas, the Government of Portugal has alwhys 
held that of the United States bound by well-known principles of the law of 
nations to redress the said wrongs committed by its citizens upon the subjects of 
a friendly p »wer with which the United States have ever been at peace, and had 
continued commercial intercourse. ‘The said Government of her Most Faithful 
Majesty has consequently directed the undersigned, Minister resident of Portugal, 
to have the honour to address the Hon. John M. Clayton, Secretary of State 
of the United States, for the special purpose of renewing these important negotia- 
tions, and urging the final settlement of these claims by the Federal Government.’ 
M. de Figaniére added that the negotiations had only been interrupted in consequence 
of the many political vicissitudes through which Portugal had unfortunately passed 
for many years. Mr. Clayton only took five days to frame his reply, and dismissed 
the claim in a style which it is not likely he would have considered it prudent 
to employ towards such Powers as Great Britain or France. ‘ The undersigned, 
he said, ‘is surprised at the appearance of these obsolete reclamations, accompanied 
by the renewal of the ancient proposition to appoint a joint commission to de- 
termine and assess damages—a proposition which was rejected at the time upon 
substantial grounds; and without the Minister's personal assurance to that effect, the 
undersigned would not have supposed it credible that Portugal seriously cherished 
any intention to revive them. In reply, therefore, to the note which the Minister 
of her Most Faithful Majesty has presented in the name of-his Government, the 
undersigned must now, by the President’s order, inform him that he declines to 
reopen the proffered discussion.’ Portugal never obtained redress or apology, 
or even the scant courtesy of a friendly reply; and to this day her claims remain 
unpaid and unacknowledged. 

“Mr. Seward may think himself wiser in the matter of the Alabama and the 
Florida than Mr. Quincy Adams and Mr. Clayton were in the matter of the Baltimore 
and New York privateers, and may deem it prudent the first time that Great 
Britain is, or seems to be, in a difficulty, to prefer such claims upon the British 
Government as the Portuguese preferred in vain against the United States. In 
this not at all improbable case it is well for the British people and Government to 
be supplied with an answer to Mr. Seward out of the mouths of two such eminent 
American statesman as Mr. Adams and Mr. Clayton. Perhaps, however, underall 
the circumstances, the present or the next Secretary of State may think it wiser 
to let the matter rest, and refer American citizens to their own Treasury for pay- 
ment of losses incurred in the progress of a war which Great Britain neither 
originated or could prevent, if the Federal Government cannot more speedily 
settle the personal side of the account by the capture of the vessels which do its 
citizens so much damage, and the infliction of such punishment upon the captains 
and the crews as the laws of the civilised world will permit.” 
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whatsoever. As for apology, and 
payment of half or any part of 
their war debt, or the cowardly 
abandonment of our colonies,— 
the mere sugyestion is lunacy, and 
if made by an Englishman, would 
be as bad as treason—if not more 
despicable. This is the A B C of the 
subject; and if the dispute had 
occurred with any other country in 
the world except the Unit.d States 
—in any country where there was 
a@ government not carried away, or 
even diverted from its course, or 
likely to be so diverted, by popular 
passion—no question of war, after 
such concessions as Great Britain 
has made for the sake of ami'y, 
could possibly arise. But America 
is not like other countries; and 
there is constantly a danger, more 
or less serious, that a party placed 
in power by the popular vote, and 
desirous to retain power by the 
same agency, will truckle to popu- 
lar clamour, and consent to in- 
justice for the’ sake of office. We 
are troubled overmuch with simi- 
lar parties at home; but we put up 
with the inconvenience as best we 
may, because we know their exist- 
ence to be inseparable from a popu- 
lar form of government. 

If it were possible that President 
Grant should accept Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. Chandler as true exponents of 
American opinion and policy, and 
proceed to act upon their sugges- 
tions, war would undoubt-dly re- 
sult in spite of all the multifarious 
reasons which the United States 
have for preferring. to be at peace. 
Such a war so provoked would have 
one great advantage for England. 
It would render our people unani- 
mous, and would, if need were, 
turn every able-bodied man into a 
soldier or a sailor. Moreover, it 
would enlist upon our side the 
sympathies of the whole civilised 
world; and in great as well as in 
little wars sympathy goes for much. 
“Thrice is he armed who hath his 
quarrel just” is not a merely poeti- 
cal fancy or figure of speech, but a 
senteuce which expresses a mathe- 
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matical truth. The sympathies ot 
the world flow towards the rightful 
cause, like waters that seek their 
level in the sea; and the man 
or nation who not only feels and 
knows that he is in the right, but 
who is supported in that feeling and 
that knowledge by the sympath 
of the onlookers, is actually e 
physically stronger than he would 
have been had no such feeling en- 
tered his mind and that of hig 
neighbours. And part of the sore- 
ness that has been created in Ame- 
rica towards this country arises less 
from the depredations of the Ala- 
bama than from the alleged want 
of sympathy with the North during 
the Civil War that was exhibited 
by Great Britain, or at all events 


-by many leaders of public opinion 


in and out of Parliament. 

And as regards this great ques- 
tion of sympathy, it is possible that 
if Great Britain were forced into a 
war with the United States by the 
United States, and after having done 
her utmost to avert the catastrophe, 
something more than the sympathy 
of the great European powers would 
be ranged on her side. As if it were! 
a voice from the grave speaking to. 
the world with all the solemnity ot 
an oracle, there surges up before 
us, a8 we write, the hitherto unpub- 
lished opinion of the late Prince 
Talleyraud on the subject of the 
complications that may be caused 
in Kurope by the power and pre- 
tensions of the United Siates. 
Writing more than forty years ago, 
this sagacious statesman, in a pas- 
sage in his Autobiography, shortly 
to be given to the world, remarked 
in the true spirit of prophecy, 
or rather of that astute calculation 
which deals with events as mathe- - 
maticians deal with figures, that 
the United S:ates would sooner or 
later become dangerous to Europe. 
“On the side of America, Europe 
must always have her eyes open, 
and not furnish any pretext for re- 
criminations or reprisals. America 
is increasing every day. She will 
become a colossal power, and & 
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moment must arrive when, having 
more easy communication with 
Europe by means of new disco- 
yeries, she will wish to say her 
word in our affairs, and have a 
hand in them. Political prudence, 
therefore, imposes on the govern- 
ments of the old continent the 
care of scrupulously watching that 
no pretext shall be offered for such 
an intervention. From the day 
when America shall plant her foot 
in Europe peace and security will 
be banished for a long time.” 

For the last twenty years, and 
long afier the wily statesman was 
in his grave, his prediction has been 
verifying itself; and more especi- 
ally since the close of the Civil War, 
the United States—not, we must 
say, by sanction of their govern- 
ment, but by the printed and spoken 
sympathies of the people, and by 
some, though possibly a minority, 
of their statesmen—have been en- 
deavouring to “plant a foot in Hu- 
rope,” and to rest that foot upon 
Irish soil by means of Fenianism, 
and the establishment, quixotical as 
it may appear to us, of an Irish 
Republic, affiliated to and_ partly 
maintained by the United States. 
In view of these circumstances, and 
of others that preceded and follow- 
ed them, and notably of the recent 


legislative sanction given to Presi- - 


dent Grant to recognise the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, even though 
such recognition should produce a 
rupture with Spain, the words of 
Prince Talleyrand become, as we 
said, prophetic, and may possibly 
find echoes in more European 
countries than one. But Will, for- 
tunately, is not the same as Power; 
and it is likely that if Spain were 
in @ position to make the recogni- 
tion of the independence of Cuba 
a casus belli, the Government of 
President Grant might consider the 
particular game to be not worth the 
candle, and would hold forth the 
resolutions of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives to recog- 
nise the Cuban insurgents as the 
“buncombe” of individual mem- 
VOL. CV.—NO. DOXLIV. 


bers of the Legislature, and never 
intended for the adoption of the 
Executive. ° 

Though it may seen like child’s- 
play or a useless waste of words to 
answer all Mr. Sumner’s absurdities, 
indorsed or -unindorsed by the 
American people, or attempt to 
prove a set-off against his little bill, 
it is possible to amuse ourselves 
with a calculation of the set-off 
which Great Britain might plead 
against the United States as re- 
presented by Mr. Sumner. tem, 
cost of the war for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the British Em- 
pire, imperilled by George Washing- 
ton, a rebel ;—two hundred millions 
sterling; item, cost to Canada of 
the volunteer force to repel the 
continually-threatened inroads of 
the Americans ;—fifty millions ster- 
ling; item, cost to the Imperial 
treasury for the defence of Ireland 
against Fenian movements organ- 
ised in America ;—fifty millions 
sterling; item, to.the prolongation 
of the rebellious feeling in Ireland 
occasioned by. American sympathy, 
three hundred millions sterling, 
et coetera, et cetera, This, of course, 
is all bosh, but no more bosh than 
Senator Sumner’s claims against 
Great Britain. There is no other 
specific against Sumnerism and 
Chandlerism than contempt, and no 
one need be surprised if, in the 
long-run, as much of that whole- 
some medicine shall come from 
America as from England. 

To conclude. Is it not time that 
all the heats and animosities en- 
gendered by the great Civil War 
should cool down? The North has 
won its c.use, and ought to be rea- 
sonable. If it fancies it has a com- 
plaint to make against Great Britain 
for want of written and spoken 


sympathy during the struggle, it. 
ought to reflect upon the fact, that. 
the most powerful of European: 


monarchs was ready to acknowled, 
the independence of the Sout 
and that the Government of Great 


Britain, with unexampled forbear-- 
ance, refused to join him in the- 
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enterprise. The Americans, who 
feel “bitter,” as they call it, against 
England, for want of sympathy— 
a sympathy, by the way, which the 

ople and Government of the 

nited States never felt or ex- 
pressed for England when she was 
engaged in quelling the Indian 
Mutiny, or fighting against Russia 
at Sebastopol for the maintenance 
of the Turkish empire, or on any 
occasion whatever, either foreign 
or domestic—would do well to re- 
member what would have happened 
had England agreed to the sug- 
re of the French Emperor. 

e were strongly of opinion then, 
we are still more strongly of opin- 
ion now, that France was right and 
England wrong on that occasion. 
Had it not been for the fear enter- 
tained in Lord Palmerston’s Cabi- 
net that the anti-slavery pro-Ame- 
rican and Exeter Hall influence 
would have placed it in a Parlia- 
mentary minority on the question, 
it is highly probable that so sagaci- 
ous a statesman and thorongh a 
man of the world as Lord Palm- 
erston would have seen the obvi- 
ous advantage of uniting with the 
French Emperor in the recognition 
of the Contederate States—a recoz- 
nition that would have saved the 
unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, 
made a firm friend of the South- 
ern nation, and rendered it im- 
possible for the dismembered frag- 
ments of the once United States 
to play the part of Dictator: in 
the affairs of the world, stir up 
Fenianism in Ireland, threaten the 
annexation of Canada, and present 
insulting amd unconscionable claims 
against this country on any future 
occasion. Are these things which 
the triumphant North should either 
ignore or depreciate? We think 
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not. We think, moreover, that the 
North owes its triumph as much to. 
this very generous, but, as the re- 
sult shows, somewhat foolish ney- 
trality on the part of Great Bri- 
tain, as to its own prowess, aided 
as the latter was by the adventur- 
ous rowdyism of Irishmen and 
Germans, who fought less for the 
sake of the North than for the 
sake of the previously unheard-of 
amounts of bounty-money offered 
to the volunteers. We do not ac- 
cuse the American people; we only 
accuse the dominant faction that 
has got the upper hand, and hopes 
to retain it by the strong arm of mili- 
tary despotisin in the South, and b 
hostility towards England—hostil- 
ity which is cheap as long as it is 
confined to words and to speeches 
from its Sumners and Chandlers, 
but which might happen to become 
very dear if it passed from their 
mouths to the hands of responsible 
statesman, 

And after all, great and powerful 
as the United States undoubtedly 
are, they are not sogreat and power- 
ful as to afford to be laughed at, 
Mr. Motley is supposed to come to 
London fully charged with the ideas 
and the demands of Mr. Sumner— 
to hold a moral pistol at the head 
of poor John Bull, and demand not 
only his money, but his honour and 
selt-respect. e believe nothing of. 
the kind, however, and shall not 
do an eminent historian, philoso- 
her, jurist, and statesman, or the 
resident who nominated and the 
Senate which confirmed him, the 
injustice of supposing that he is 
authorised to present to Great 
Britain, as bases of diplomatic ac- 
tion, the rant of Mr. Sumner or the 
drivel of Mr. Chandler, 
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SoarceLy a week passes that some 
indignant writer in the ‘ Times’ 
does not publish the circular of a 
money-lender, setting forth the 
facility with which any sum of 
from five to fifty thousand pounds 
may be obtained without interven- 
tion of agency, and on the most 
reasonable terms—“ bills renewable 
at any dates, at the discretion of 
the drawer.” The outraged receiver 
of this proposal rushes at once into 
print to denounce the system of 
these infamous corrupters of our 
youth, and to expose by name and 
address the Satanic tempters who 
are leading our young men to ruin. 
Now the disclosures which from 
time to time occur as to these 
gentlemen’s practices, the simple nar- 
ratives how a loan of one hundred 
pounds can readily grow to five or 
even ten times the original amount, 
and then the clever calculation of 
what young men will pay to meet 
some sudden exigency, and what 
they will submit to for sake of se- 
cresy, show that this has become 
one of the exact sciences, and that 
usury is now a great art compound- 
ed of arithmetic and physiology. 
These men, in fact, have set them- 
selves to study the Rake’s Pro- 
gress with an intensity of apprecia- 
tion that is quite peculiar to them. 
They see how inevitably—now from 
distinct disposition, now from ex- 
ample, now from easiness of tem- 
per—young men are led into habits 
of extravagance, and induced to 
launch out into expenses for which 
they have no adequate means. By 
patience, investigation, and minute 
inquiry, the usurer learns to dis- 
tinguish between him who repre- 
sents capital and him who) repre- 
sents nothing, and he separates the 
wheat from the chaff with an 
amount of skill that all the science 
of the miller cannot rival. Lazarus 
Levi is, in fact, a man who has in- 
vestigated closely the habits of the 


time he lives in, but he is alsoa well- 
read student in the family history 
of Great Britain, and you could far 
more easily impose on Doctors’ Com- 
mons itself with a dubious title or 
a suspected legitimacy than on this 
obsequious little man with the gut- 
tural utterance and the diamond 
studs. 

The doctors might envy the diag- 
nostic skill of one who only asks 
three minutes’ interview to know 
the whole “case” before him. The 
swaggering self-assurance of the man 
upon town—the rakish carelessness 
of the habitual spend:hrift—the 
bashful awkwardness of the oung 
sub. who has only “ matriculated . 
in debt, and the cautious reserve of 
the man who, intending to pay at 
last, is careful to examine the terms 
on which the “accommodation” is 
offered him, are symptoms that pass 
under his eyes daily, and dismissed 
as easily as the physician prescribes 
for a catarrh or a sore throat. But 
there occur subtle cases, These are 
the men who, themselves gamblers, 
are occasionally driven to a day or 
an hour, and whose solvency de- 
pends on the success of this or that 
speculation. If gold falls—if “the 
five-twentys” go up—if Regulus 
wins the handicap — if — heaven 
knows which of the accidents of life 
incline to this side or that, then they 

ay or they break. It is here that 
azarus shows the extent of his 
resources, for he knows the effect 
of the rains in Bengal as well as 
he does how the deep ground will 
affect the Liverpool, and can esti- 
mate the damage to the Indigo 
crop as easily as the strain on a 
mare’s back tendons, 

What a knowledge of art and 
vertu does the man possess! Valu- 
ables of all kinds come before him, 
and he is as much at home with a 
Majolica cup as with a Sévres jar, 
and knows pictures gs well as he 
knows a good investment. 
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In a word, there is nothing on 
earth or air or water he cannot 
make marketable, and such is the 
range of his knowledge that he can 
appraise and estimate every material 
guarantee that comes before him. 
The cob you ride in the park, your 
wife's trinkets, your grandfather’s 
reversion, your aunt's lappets of 
Brussels lace, your cousin’s dock- 
warrants for tea, your book on the 
Riddlesworth, your troop in the 
Hussars, your presentation to a 
vicarage, seem each of them to 
have been a special study with 
him. He will advance you on 
anything except an Irish estate 
or a share in a theatre. 

And now for the application. Are 
all these great acquirements, the re- 
sult of years of patient labour and 
study—are they to go unrequited? 
Is this man simply to be regarded 
as an unlettered ignorant dealer—a 
mere human money-safe, instead of 
being, as he is, at the very top of 
the most learned profession? These 
men, whose knowledge of morals 
exceeds that of a whole bench of 
Bishops — who understand parch- 
ments like an equity lawyer, and 
have more skill in the science of tem- 
perament than the College of Phy- 
sicians—are they not to be requit- 
ed for their hi 4 cultivation? Is it 
nothing that they know, as no one 
else knows, all ranks and gradations 
of men; to what influences they 
yield, to what temptations they are 
submissive? If, as we are told, 
“the proper study of mankind is 
man,” who has made it his study 
like one of these? Does he not 
know the very moment when the 
heart first yields to temptation, and 
the last when it closes against re- 
entance? Does he not compre- 
fend to a nicety how far a youth 


will go in wickedness at a certain 


cost, and when the price of vice 
will, for the first time, arrest him 
in iniquity, and make him reflective ? 

The abusive tone assumed to- 
wards usury itself, is one of the 
most consummate bumbugs of an 
age of humbug. When the inn- 
keeper provides you with a breakfast 
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whose intrinsic value is sixpen 
and charges you half-a-crown for 
it, is not this usury? and yet you 
never think of exclaiming against 
his four hundred per cent., but 
simply admit that the accommoda- 
tion, the prompt service, the ready 
attention, and the goodness of the 
fare, were ample requital for your 
money. Now, it is perfectly true 
that a penny roll and a cup of 
coffee at a street stall would be 
an immense economy on all this: 
but I never heard that a venerable 
parent had advised his son to this 
expedient, or thought of publishing 
the hotel reckoning as a public 
warning. 

Nobody ever pretended that a 
doctor’s five minutes were ‘really 
worth a guinea, but nobody denies 
that the knowledge by which he is 
enabled to make that five minutes 
serviceable, the long task of years, 
the days and nights of intense 
plication which have fitted him to 
employ those five minutes for your 
benefit — these, condensed as they 
are, are cheaply bought at the 
guinea, and are you going to deny 
the other great practitioner the re- 
ward of all his skill? Has he’ too 
not studied disease ? disease the most 
fatal and destructive—does he not 
mix with all the contagion of vice 
till his constitution, by repeated 
attacks of wickedness, has become 
actually steeled against infection? 
Is there a moral plague-spot this 
man has not surveyed? Is therea 
shortcoming of youth or an iniquity 
of age he does not know? 

Usury! as if everything about 
and around us were not usury. 
When the farmer sows his wheat, 
does he not look that every grai 
return him full five-hundredfold ? 
Does your grocer sell you his coffee 
at cost price? Does your livery 
stable-man furnish your carriage at 
the currert rate of. forage, and no 
more? Does the bookseller give 
you your volume at the price of 
production, or arte you not, for 
everything of your daily use, py: 
ing for what of all things is 
worth paying for — the prompti- 
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tude and accommodation with which 

ou are served? The great fict 
being that, to wish and to have are 
combined in the same link; and 
when this is the case, when the 
object sought is the source of all 
strength, the motive power every- 
where—money—you are ready to 
cry out Usury! as though you who 
go in search of his corruption were 
the faultless one, and that he who 
served you was the fiend incarnate. 

What stupid hue and cry is all 
this? It takes two to make a com- 
pact, says the Italian adage, and 
what arrant humbug it is to assert 
that in an iniquitous transaction, 
where consent and accord are as- 
serted, there can be but one culpa- 
ble! Ah, but the tempter! 

Well, let us see what about this 
tempter. Now, be it borne in 
mind that it is after running the 
gauntlet of temptation that our 

oung friend comes to the usurer. 

e has graduated at the Haymarket, 
and the cowlisses of the opera; he 
has passed his little go at New- 
market, and taken honours at the 
Raleigh or the Badminton, The 
ingenuus puer by this time is, all 
things considered, not a bad match 
for the practised performer who 
dispenses the cash and calculates 
the renewals. Hear Lazarus him- 
self on this head, and let him tell 
you what Ais experiences are of 
these unfledged birds who flutter up 
to him to mortgage the feathers 
that they promise themselves to 
possess some day. 

I protest there is very little of 
temptation in the matter, or, if 
there be any, I know on which side 
stands the tempter. - 

I am full sure of one thing. In 
this raid against the usurer we are 
very indifferently serving the cause 
of him for whom we are interested. 
So long as we turn all our indigna- 
tion against Mephistopheles, we are 
bestowing too much sympathy on 
Faust, Hh as it is Faust we are 
really interested for, as it is Faust we 
want to save, and Faust we are caring 
to rescue from evil, let us see if we 
are going the best way to the object. 


Be firmly assured of one point, 
that of these innocent youths whose 
fathers rush so intrepidly into the 
‘Times,’ there is not one in fifty— 
I might go farther and say one in 
five hundred—who has not gone 
the round of as many temptations 
as Faust himself. The ingenwus 
puer of the moralist would be as 
great a curiosity now as any of his 
chroniclers. I am not exactly sure 
where one should go to look for 


- him; certainly not at our Universi- 


ties, and I doubt much if at our 
ublic schools. Is he at the ‘ Rag?’ 
suspect not. Is he in the civil 
service—at F. Q., for instance? I 
have my suspicions to the contrary. 

Our ingenuus puer, so far as 
my observation goes, is far too 
much of a match for his own fa- 
ther! So far from being a fresh- 
hearted simple youth—new to life, 
and facile to its seductions—he 
is a very artful young gentleman, 
deep in all the mysteries of play 
and the betting-ring, on epneleot 
terms with stable keepers, jockeys, 
and grooms, and whose intima- 
cies with the fast and loose of the 
other sex I will not speak of. Now, 
of all the craft he has cultivated 
there is none to which he has de- 
voted more skill or intelligence 
than money-raising, whether it be 
from the over-indulgence of his 
aunt or his grandfather, his cousin 
or his guardian: to “screw a fiver 
out of them” is an achievement of 
which he feels as proud as he is 
delighted with the fact. 

This is the great game that en- 
gages all the youth and intelligence 
of our pobte schools and college 
life, and follows our young men 
into the army and navy, and even 
tracks divinity lecturers and loiters 
amongst ordinations and inductions 
to vicarages. 

Raising the wind is a pastime we 
cultivate from the perambulator to 
the Bath chair. In fact, mone 
with us enters far more into 
the relations of life than with any 
other people of Europe. The most 
sacred of all callings, the most 
chivalrous of all careers, we make 
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accessible by money, and we have 
taught ourselves to associate all our 
ideas of station and respecta- 
bility with a certain amount of for- 
tune. 

And is it to a youth so trained 
and so imbued, I would ask, that 
the money-lender is dangerous? I 
suspect Mr. Levi could tell us an- 
other story. With the man of busi- 
ness under a momentary pressure 
for assistance; with the small trad- 
er, whose speculations are all based 
upon quick returns, and who has no 
stronghold of capital to fall back up- 
on, Lazarus deals with comparative 
ease. It is a country with whose 
geoeraphy he is fumiliar; his real 
puzzles are the young fellows about 
town, whose wits are sharpened by 
daily practice in the betting-ring, 
the race-course, the club; whose 
nice calculations of odds can go to 
the extent of making an equation 
of their own chances of solvency, 
and weighing the lender’s prospect 
of repayment against their own lia- 
bilities. It is the imgenwus puer, 
with a book on the “Leger,” and 
a horse in training for the “ Grand 
Prix,” that Lazarus really dreads. 
This simpleton, with the ‘ Racing 
Calendar’ at his fingers’ ends, and 
whose memory is stored with every 
roguery of the ring, whose whole 
life is a “hedge” against fortune, is 
the habitual client of Lazarus, and 
every club has its half-dozen, or 
rather its ‘scores, of these Gamaliels, 
at whose feet young subalterns sit 
and learn knaveries; and it is this 
same young sub’s father who 
writes to the ‘Times’ his trem- 
blingly indignant exposure of Levi’s 
circular. Now, as the man said 
of gM, it’s capital fun 
so long as you hunt the tiger, but 
when the tiger hunts you , 8o 
is it of money-raising. It’s excel- 
lent sport so long as you hunt La- 
zarus; but Lazarus will have his 
day for all that, and we are idiots 
enough to expect that he will al- 
ways show tail. 

We are free to own that fox- 
hunting would not have its charm 
if divested of a certain danger 
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to life. It is the mimic © way 
with its risk of peril that imparts 
its manliness, and yet we have ‘no 
indignant fathers writing to the 
‘Times’ about the treachery of 
rotten embankments, the perfidy of 
drop-leaps, and the barbarous cruel. 
ty of coped walls. Be as generous 
and free, then, about the usurer, 
Let your son well know that jn 
his pursuit of this dangerous: ani. 
mal, he runs a risk proportionate to 
the pleasure of the pursuit, and 
that he must lay his account to 
take his chances of hard 
Warn him, to your heart’s conten 
of all the consequences of this dan- 
gerous sport. Show him, to the best 
of your ability, that it is neither 
profitable in the present, nor credit- 
able in the future, and that of the 
men who have escaped from the 
toils with unimpaired fortune, there 
are very few who have come away 
without tarnished honour; but, 
whatever you do, do not, by direct- 
ing the full force of your indigna- 
tion on the lender, seem to excul- 
pate the borrower. This canting 
abuse of the usurer makes a victim 
of the client, who is taught to be- 
lieve that because he acceded to an 
iniquitous bargain there is no in- 
debtedness, and that the execration 
bestowed on the usurer is a certifi- 
cate of honesty to himself. 

It is to this unfortunate con- 
clusion all these stupid letters are 
leading. The tngenuus puer is de- 
lighted to find that the exorbit- 
ancy of the terms he agreed to not 
only absolves him from debt, but 
gives him a receipt for character. 

I don’t think that Adam’s plea 
of being tefupted has secured him 
the unqualified respect and esteem 
of posterity; but at least “there 
was a lady in the case.” Now, the 
young gentleman who wishes to 
screen himself under this pretext, 
should have some fairer cause than 
is set forth under a four shilling 
stamp, to be honoured at thirty-one 
days after date. 

n one word, the tempter is not 
so subtle, nor is the tempted 80 
simple, as we would make him. 
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SELLING A HORSE, 


I have often thought that there 
was no more searching test of a 
man’s temper and self-control than 
to submit him for an hour or so 
to the insolent demands and out- 
rageous insinuations of a cross- 
examining barrister. If a painful 
operation in surgery were to be 
conducted, not for the extirpation 
of some baneful disease, or to arrest 
the progress of some dangerous 
malady, but solely to display what 
there might be of disordered or im- 
aired organisation in the patient— 
if the man were to be operated on 
to discover whether. the valves of 
his aorta were in good working 
order, his lungs free from adhe- 
sions, and his digestive organs in 
good repair,—it is just possible that 
the inquiry would cost a great deal 
more than the answer was worth ; 
and yet the system of cross-exam- 
ination proceeds very much on an 
assumption of this nature; and is far 
less directed to elicit truth and un- 
ravel difficulty than to confuse and 
confound some unhappy individual 
who, awed by the solemnity of the 
occasion and the novelty of the 
place, finds himself subjected to 
a series of impertinent reflections, 
corrections, and sneers, with the 
palpable design that, proving too 
much for his temper, he may betray 
himself into anger, and, worse, per- 
haps into self-contradiction. 

How poor a figure men cut under 
this torturing process—even men 
of brains and ability—our daily 
journals inform us, since not only 
is the witness strictly limited to the 
terms of an unqualified reply, 
but the slightest attempt to resist 
the insolence of his questioner, or 
to retort on his rudeness, is sup- 
pressed by the court, at the threat 
of punishment held over — him. 
The judge is like an old sportsman, 
in fact, who, though he no longer 
follows the hounds himself, enjoys 
& run amazingly; and while eti- 
quette forbids him giving a “ tally- 
ho,” his concurrent smile and genial 
look show that his heart is with the 


chase. It is indeed a mauvais quart 
@heure that a man spends in the 
witness-box; but I solemnly de- 
clare that I'd rather be worried by 
Coleridge, or badgered by Cham- 
bers, than I’d go through the 
course of mortification, impertin- 
ence, and outrage incurred in the 
operation of selling a horse. 

There are men who have never 
gone through the process, and who 
will not unnaturally perhaps set 
down what I have said to some pe- 
culiar fretfulness, or impatience, on 
my part—some native irritability, 
and say, Why should the sale of a 
horse be a greater trial of temper 
then that of a house, a farm, a 
pleasure-boat, or a bale of merchan- 
dise? And I reply, Simply because 
it is not a house, a farm, a pleasure- 
boat, or a bale of merchandise, but 
a horse is the thing to be sold, Of 
cour-e I do not apply what I have 
said to all horses, nor to the screw 
you drive over to the station on 
damp mornings, or the slave that 
takes you out to dinner, and waits 
till all hours to bring you back; nor 
to the cob with the initial spavin, 
that starts always on three legs, 
and never comes to the fourth till 
he and you are bathed in perspira- 
tion; nor to that old wall-eyed 
grey that, being a daisy-cutter in 
youth, is now a stone-breaker, and 
stumbles over every third step in his 
trot: from each of these you accept 
severance with equanimity and 
calm. You took their services while 
you had them with as little sense of 
an identity about them as a mackin- 
tosh cape or an umbrella, I speak 
of the horse that you cared for and 
affectionated—the horse you rode 
with satisfaction to yourself, and ad- 
miration from the world—the horse 
you had carefully “made to your 
hand,” whose temper, studied and 
well considered, you had adjusted 
exactly to your own requirements 
—the animal that knew you and 
your passing mood of chagrin, de- 
pression, good~ spirits or bad, as 
nothing else in your household did 
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or could know you—who exulted 
in your days of buoyancy with a 
bounding animation, as he sympa- 
thised in your sadder hours with 
a quiet demeanour—a _ thorough 
courtier, in fact, if it be not abuse of 
terms to call anything so loyal and 
so faithful, a courtier. It is, in- 
deed, a hard necessity that compels 
you to part with him. No need to 
ask what the nature of the necessity. 
You have been at the wrong side of 
the post with fortune. There are 
various ways of being so, and that 
is enough. You are driven to that 
moral death which people blandly 
call retrenchment. 

Only they who have gone through 
this operation know anything of its 
tortures. All the things which 
have grown up around you, till 
from familiarity they become part 
of you—the very complements of 
your nature, without which you 
could not address yourself to grave 
thought, nor give yourself up to 
gay enjoyment—all these to be 
chronicled and catalogued in an 
auctioneer’s list, and scattered to 
the four winds of heaven! The 
arm-chair you had ruminated and 
reflected in till its padded back had 
seemed to have been desigred for 
your occipital region, bought for a 
rheumatic invalid! Your study 
table, at which your woven fancies 
were manufactured into “copy,” 
sent to a counting-house. Those 
green morocco causeuses, on which 
our choicest friends loved to 
ounge and smoke, while wit and 
wisdom blended themselves in the 
talk, and men showed how an Attic 
flavour could season the easy con- 
verse of daily life—these have 
caught the eye of a cigar-divan 
proprietor. And so it is with every- 
thing — the half-dozen _ pictures 
‘you picked = in your rambles 
abroad—that yp at Haarlem; 
that Mieris at Bruges; the Andrea 
del Sarto at Bologna; and the 
sweet bit of golden glory and 

lendour by Paulo Veronese 
chanced upon at Venice—your 


wonderful ’34 Margaux, sent to you 
as a special favour of that rare 
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roducer and exquisite judge. 
Talignde—thet Grtines “ties - 
velvety softness and delicate aroma 
every drop of which was pricelesg 
—bought in for a freshman at Oriel, 
to be “wined” at orgies over 
broiled bones and devilled bis. 
cuits, and suchlike abominations— 
emblems of all the baser uses we 
ourselves are coming to. 

These things, however, you part 
with painfully, regretfully, and sor- 
rowfully; but the sympathy with 
inanimate objects does not touch 
you in the tenderest point. At last 
you hear some one call out, “Tg 
there not a liver-chestnut hackney? 
I thought I saw something about 4 
six-year-old horse, warranted soun 
and perfectly trained to the sad- 
dle.” Now are your troubles about 
to begin in earnest: you have 
borne the taste of your drawing- 
room furniture to be abused—its 
over-gorgeousness, or its excessive 
severity; you have heard your 
Vandyke called a copy, and your 
Rembrandt a “croute ;” your claret, 
too, has been pronounced flat from 
age, deficient in bouquet, and weak 
in colour; and your Persian carpet, 
for whose authenticity the faintness 
of the tints vouched, has been de- 
clared to be almost worn out, 
Well, you have gulped down your 
indignation, and perhaps consoled 
yourself in thinking of the ignor- 
ance of your critics; but now has 
come the moment when ignorance 
becomes insult, and censure an open 
offence. You bear up tolerably well 
at being told that it is a pity he is 
not grey, or black, or bay, or roan; 
that the purchaser hates chestnut; 
that chestnuts are hasty, fretful, 
hot-tempered, and so on, and that 
he would not- take a present of a 
chestnut ; then from another that 
he is too tall, or too short—without 
exactly saying for what—that he has 
something treacherous about his eye, 
or that his tail is not set on in some 
peculiar fashion which the buyer ad- 
mires; but at length you come to 
more touching censures than these. 

“Shows a deal of work—those 
fore-legs won't stand it much 
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longer—back tendon knotted a 
good deal!” cries one; “A leetle 
bit too straight in the pastern for 
my taste,” says another, “ and feet a 
trifle too small—bad shoeing would 
goon contract that heel for you.” 

“ What's this here ?— capped hock 
—ah! and a threat of blood-spavin 
too. That's enough for me.” 

“Are you sure his wind is all 
right?” asks a third. “TI thought 
he flanked a good deal after that 
canter. Would you mind letting 
your servant give him a sharp gal- 
lop? has he carried a lady? will 
he run leader? how does he jump 
timber?” are all poured in upon 
you by people who oan no thought 
of a deal; ard onee more come in 
the doubts upon “ that ee or that 
tendon, or that frog.” Now, with 
a full conviction of your beast’s 
soundness, and a thorough belief 
in your critics’ ignorance, these 
suspicions are so many insults to 
your understanding, and wounds to 
your pride. Had there been no 
question of sale, you would have 
resented these impertinences as 
personal injuries. The converse of 
‘Love me, love my dog” is, “ Abuse 
my horse, abuse me.” 

Last of all comes the fellow who 
walks around your beast, with his 
eyes ranging from the pastern joint 
to the knee—never higher, and, with 
a jerk of the head to the groom, 
says, “Take him in.” That wretch 
I could fire every barrel of my re- 
volver at. 

Although you are well aware that 
the animus of all these disparage- 
ments is to knock something off the 
price—that in every censure of your 
beast’s ears, or mane, or tail, there 
is the question of a ten-pound note 
—the insolence is not diminished 
by that consciousness, You arrive 
at last at the fatal fact—that where 
money comes in, courtesy goes out, 
and that he who has to dispose of 
anything, enters the field as a deal- 
er, and must look for no other civi- 
lities than such as are common with 
his craft, ° 

Where a man’s love for his horse 
has become a sort of family affec- 
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tion — where the honesty of the 
animal has made itself a place, like 
a trusted quality, in his regard— 
where you feel that sort of attach- 
ment that it is no abuse of terms to 
call eearep for your beast—it is a 
sore trial to hear his points discussed 
by ignorance, and his powers de- 
scanted on by flippant insufficiency. 
For my part, I have to own t. 

I have never figured in the position 
without feeling like a slave-dealer, 
It was as though I was setting up 
to sale, not only the strong thews 
and sinews that had served me, but 


the sterling qualities of temper, . 


courage, and endurance—the brave 
intrepidity that had carried me 
nobly through danger—the dash 
and spirit that had rallied my own 
heart to daring, and the loyal obe- 
dience that had yielded to my 
will, even when that will had been 
little better than a caprice, if not 
half a cruelty. 

Perhaps the worst of all, however, 
is the sense that throughout the 
whole transaction you are treated 
like one little better than a swin- 
dler; every assertion you make 
doubted, and every assurarice you 
gave of ypur beast’s soundness, 
temper, io teint. set down 
to the score of an unprincipled ras- 
cal, who would perjure ‘his soul for 
the chance of a stray five-pound 
note, The men who would listen 
to you with respect and deference 
possibly on any other subject, who 
would hear -your opinions on mat- 
ters of weightier moment, and accord 

ou at least the courtesy of appear- 
ing to think you a person of truth 
and character, have here no scruple 
whatever in showing that they dis- 
trust and disbelieve you; that they 
look on you as a man pleading to a 
certain brief, and only eager for his 
fee. The people who would not 
impugn your veracity, nor think of 
treating you with discredit, have 
not the slightest hesitation now in 
listening to you with open incredu- 
lity, and actually permit themselves 
the liberty of cutting jokes on your 
assertions—and all this because you 
are about to SELL YOUR HORSE! 


/ 
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IRELAND—IN TERROREM, 


Landlord murder in _ Ireland 
might seem, to any one unac- 
quainted with the country, to be 
the most gratuitous and unreward- 
ing of all crimes, since, shoot how 
they may, the race of proprietors 
will still be continued, and the 
son, or the nephew, or the far-off 
relative will succeed, and rent-day 
will return with the revolving year, 
and all the horrors of paying for 
his land will press on the heart 
and the patriotism of long-suffering 
Paddy. 

Though this be all true, yet is 
there another side to the question, 
and by this side we see that the 
real efficacy of murder in Ireland 
lies in the terror it creates. No- 
thing can more clearly demonstrate 
this than the fact that very fre- 
quently the man singled out for 
assassination is neither a severe 
landlord nor a cruel taskmaster, 
nor is he one generally unpopular 
in his neighbourhood. As in the 
case which occurred a few months 
back,_-Mr. Baker was a man well 
liked by the people, gnd reputed 
to be humane and kindly in all his 
dealings. © The system, however, 
looks higher than the individual ; 
and the result aimed at is such an 
amount of panic as may teach 
other landlords that they hold their 
properties by the most precarious 
of all tenures, and that all the pre- 
scription of title-deeds is not proof 
against the argument of the bullet. 

I do not believe that throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe 
you will find a more fearless and 
allant race of gentlemen than the 
andlords of Ireland. With facts 
of individual bravery which are 
known to me I could fill a volume; 
and I lay stress on the point be- 
cause I am fully persuaded that, 
were these men as a class cruel, 
oppressive, or tyrannical, they 
never would have been able 
to maintain that courage we have 
seen them exhibit amidst perils 


such as few are called on to en- 
counter. Nothing but the con- 
sciousness of a good cause could 
have sustained them in such emer- 
gency as they have been placed in; 
for it is not alone the hand of the 
assassin they have to dread, but the 
force of a public feeling directed 
against them, with all the power 
of a hostile press; and they have 
to stand up and meet the imputa- 
tion that to them and their treat- 
ment of the peasantry all the ills 
of Ireland are ascribable—that but 
for them and their grinding ex- 
actions there would be neither 
crime nor misery—that it is they 
who make the Irish difficulty, and 
that in the cruel assertion of their 
rights they have damaged the re- 
spect men should accord to law, 
and made the whole country un- 
governable. 

So long as the denunciations 
against them were only uttered by 
the local papers, so long as the sym- 
pathies with the defiant tenant were 
only extended by the organs of the 
rebellious press, which looks to cal- 
umny for its circulation, the land- 
lords, sore-pressed and _peril-bound 
as they were, still looked to Eng- 
land—the source of all law or order 
in the land—to maintain them in 
those rights which are the very 
foundation of property; but when 
they discovered that powerful jour- 
nals which form and fashion public 
opinion in the empire took part 
against them, holding up as warn- 
ing example individuals excep- 
tionally cruel, and denouncing 
special cases as though they were 
specimens of a system—then, in- 
deed, they appear to have lost heart, 
and the “ultima ratio” of the mur- 
derer gained an augmented force 
from that current of popular sym- 
pathy which loved to expatiate on 
the sufferings of the evicted tenant, 
but never wasted a thought on an 
impoverished landlord or a ruined 
gentry. 
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We have had some years of this 
now, and the result is not only an 
amount of crime only to be equalled 
by the darkest annals of Whiteboy- 
ism, but a degree of terror and ap- 
prehension throughout the land, 
to which no living man’s memory 
can record anything the equal. 

The Irish press does not conde- 
scend to be any longer apologetic 
for the crime of the country. It 
openly: adduces the cases as they 
occur as the evidences of a system 
for which the people themselves 
have found out the cure; and a 
great English orator has only be- 
wailed the geographical difficulty of 
Ireland, and declared that, with 
less proximity to England, the re- 
medy of her ills had been com- 
pletely in the hands of an avenging 
peuple. 

ow, so long as these were the 
mere utterances of a very degraded 
press, or the impassioned outbursts 
of an after-dinner eloquence, insult- 
ing as they were, and unfair, they 
might yet. be endured; but it is 
harder to bear them when we see 
them lifted to the elevation of a 
creed, and declared to be the basis 
of a Governmental policy. 

A popular cant of the day de- 
clares that, to rule Ireland with 
success, the country must be ad- 
ministered with distinct reference 
to the feelings and ways of Irish- 
men. From various writers on the 
subject, Englishmen have learned 
that. there are special peculiarities 
in this people which are unknown 
amongst their own; not that I 
believe they in the least understand 
what these peculiarities are, where 
they exist, or what they point to; and 
it is the Irishman of the stage, or of 
Punch, or, worse again, of Mr. Senior, 
who is in their thoughts, and not 
that composite Paddy who has more 
of good and bad welded together 
in his nature than any other hu- 
man being in creation. Their ideal 
Pat, however, serves their purpose, 
though he be as like the real living 
Irishman as the turbaned Cockney 
of a fancy ball is like the impassive 
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dweller on the Bosphorus. To 
study this ideal personage—to ima- 
gine his instincts, divine his ten- 
dencies, and analyse his passions, 
would appear to be now the favour- 
ite task of our rulers; and in the 
spirit of that maxim that declares 
“who rules o’er freemen should 
himself be free,” they have come to 
belive that to legislate for Ireland 
in an Irish spirit entails an un- 
scrupulous contempt for everything 
that Englishmen cherish, and an 
open declaration, that to the west 
of St. George’s Channel the rights 
of property have no other exist- 
ence than such as may consist with 
the claims of party and the security 
of office. 

A careful study of their Irish- 
man has shown him to be the 
most bigoted and intolerant of all 
Catliolics, What so likely, then, 
to gratify the fervent believer in 
his creed as the downfall and dis- 
grace of the Church which opposed 
him? An equally acute investiga- 
tion of Irish instincts has proved 
that the grievance of landlordism 
is remediable by the bullet, and the 
anic of an organised assassination 
baie at length paralysed the power of 
the proprietor. Why not adapt this 
ingenious system, then, to the wants 
of Government, and make terror-a 
weapon of administration? Con- 
fiscation of the Church property 
may well hint to landlords what 
awaits them if they will persist in 
the iniquity of demanding rent, 
The generous treatment’ which re- 
spected life-interesis in the one 
case may possibly be transferred to 
the other, Who knows but b 
a stretch of liberality their “edi- 
fices” may be accorded to them, 
and on some favoured night of the 
session, when royal highnesses and 
illustrious visitors crowe the gal- 
leries of the House, the great 
rhetorician of the age will declare 
that the tenure of land in Ireland 
only needs Voluntaryism to re- 
ceive a stimulus which shall de- 
velop all the excellent qualities of 
the people, and make this country 
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the paradise nature had intended 
it? 

The present Government has de- 
clared that it is the only one which 
ever really felt for the wrongs of 
Ireland. All previous Adminis- 
trations—Whig and Tory alike— 
have been satisfied with that hand- 
to-mouth legislation which tries to 
deal with the grievances of the 
hour—that palliative system that 
never attempts to probe the wound 
to the bottom, nor assumes to con- 
fer a radical cure. 

These are very high pretensions ; 
and certainly if we only regard the 
powerful nature of the remedies 
employed, one cannot deny that the 
doctors are in earnest. As for Ire- 
land herself, she has been so long 
the subject of treatment, and with 
remedies so various and often con- 
tradictory, that she only follows: the 
traditional lot of the invalid in com- 
ing at last to the quack. 

he present Cabinet, however, 
oes farther than mere claiming to 
e the first that ever sympathised 
with Ireland. It also assumes to 
be original in its plans; and it is 
this I deny, and this pretension that 
I now desire to stigmatise as a pla- 

sm. 

To ascertain how the Irish would 
wish to be dealt with, our rulers 
have set themselves to see how the 
Irish deal with themselves; and 
this inquiry shows that Pat, having 
tried many things, has found no- 
thing that answers his purpose like 
Terror! -The denunciation from 
the altar, the threatening notice, 
the warning nailed on the hall door, 
with a coffin at the top, the intima- 
tion to quit a new tenure or——, 
are all modes which aspire to con~- 
siderable success, The denounced 
man in Ireland would not be an 
Trishman if he did not read in any 
misfortune that befel him the ac- 
complishment of the curse pro- 
nounced on him; and thus it is that 
every possible accident of human 
life swells the list of penalties in- 
yoked on the ill-doer, 

Didn’t he get the palsy for it? 
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‘didn’t his daughter die of the fe 


ver? didn’t the smut come on hig 
wheat? are the common expreg. 
sions that show how the people 
connect injury with vengeance, 
and recognise the decrees of Proyj- 
dence as an agent to vindicate their 
wrongs. 

Terror in one shape or other ig 
the motive principle. of Irish life, 
The landlord withholds the lease 
that he may have the threat of 
eviction, and the peasant shoots the 
landlord to make his successor 
more amenable to argument; and 
this system of Terror, organised 
and disciplined to a high perfec- 
tion, the Liberals have stolen, and 
proclaim they alone have found out 
the original method to deal with 
Ireland. 

Their language to the peasant— 
I mean the language of that pacifi- 
cation on which they pride them- 
selyes—may be stated thus: We 
see the admirable use you have made 
of TERROR; we recognise in it a 
great governmental principle; and 
we own the admirable success it 
has been attended with. Still, ag 
physicians are reluctant to employ 
remedies which of themselves are 
baneful influences, and do not like 
to cure even ague by arsenic, we 
on similar grounds object to the 
bullet, heroic remedy though it be, 
for Irish wrongs; and we would 
then suggest that you would leave 
the Terrorisine to us! We have 
already disendowed the Church, 
Are the landlords of Ireland so 
stupid, think you, as not to see 
that once we have gone so far we 
can go further? ft Was no easy 
matter, one might suppose, to re- 
concile a British Parliament to an 
Act of Confiscation; but we have 
hit upon happy times, and in this 
olitical millennium the old Whig 
ies down with the Radical, If 
the proprietors of Irish property 
are not alarmed now, they must 
be more or less than human, 
Here is an Establishment linked 
to the very hearts of all that was 
loyal in Ireland—the strongest 
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bond that bound them to England, 
the main condition of the Act of 
Union, the refuge against the ag- 

essions and extravagances of an 
intolerant Church, swept away by 
the triumphant vote of a party, 
whose elements, like those of a 
street mob, all agreed on destruc- 
tion, and yet have no other tie be- 
tween them. Must not estated 
proprietors see that, if pacification 
“call for it,” they may be meted by 
the like measure? The Government 
that would introduce such a policy 
need not fear that worst of all B im 
litical jibes—they cannot be called 
pediars in politics. It will be as- 
suredly a “ great measure ;” the bon- 
fires on a thousand hills that will 
hail the “ first reading” will show 
the gratitude of that warm-heart- 
ed and oppressed people, who at 
length have found the man to 
understand Ireland and sympa- 
thise with Irishmen. The mighty 
newspaper, that rules public opin- 
ion, cannot but sustain a policy 
to which their ablest leaders have 


so long pointed. All who are sick 
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of Ireland, tired of her importun- 
ity, and wearied and worried by 
the contradictions of her condition, 
all these will be delighted to know 
that here at length is finality. 
There can surely come nothing after 
extinctien. 

No small merit will it be, besides, 
to the Premier to outbid Mr. Bright, 
and leave him halting lamely be- 
hind him. How meanly will any 
measure of leasehold or’ tenant- 
right seem beside the grand bill 
that sweeps away the proprietor 
like the parson, and tells him “ that 
his mission has proved a failure ;” 
that the happiness of a people is of 
more account than the “ integrity 
of a system ;” that there were two 
barren fig-trees in Ireland, and that 
he is‘one of them ;— in fact, that he 
was the last remnant of a penal law 
which the enlightenment of the age 
repudiated, and that the hand of 
the clock can be no longer held 
back, in which Ireland must be 
treated with justice, and Irishmen 
be the owners of their own soil ! 
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